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LAWS 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, 


INSTITUTED NOVEMBER 1780 ann INCORPORATED BY 
ROYAL CHARTER 61TH MAY 1783. 


(Revind and adopted Nevember 39, 1901.) 


1. The purpose of the Society shall be the promotion of ARCHEOLOGY, 
especially as connected with the investigation of the ANTIQUITIES AND 
History OF SCOTLAND. 


2. The Society shall consist of Fellows, Honorary Fellows, Correspond- 
ing Members, and Lady Associates. 


3. Candidates for admission as Fellows must sign the Form of Applica- 
tion prescribed by the Council, and must be proposed by a Fellow and 
seconded by two members of the Council. Admission shall be by ballot. 


4. The Secretaries shall cause the names of the Candidates and of their 
Proposers to be inserted in the billet calling the Meeting at which they 
are to be balloted for. The Ballot may be taken for all the Candidates 
named in the billet at once; but if three or more black balls appear, the 
Chairman of the Meeting shall cause the Candidates to be balloted for 
singly. Any Candidate receiving less than two-thirds of the votes given 
shall not be admitted. 


». Honorary Fellows shall consist of persons eminent in Archeology, 
who must be recommended by the Council, and balloted for in the same 
way as Fellows; and they shall not be liable for any fees of admission or 
annual subscriptions. The number of Honorary Fellows shall not exceed 
twenty-five. 
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6. Corresponding Members must be recommended by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and they shall not be liable for 
any fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 


7. Ladies who have done valuable work in the field of Archmology may 
be admitted as Lady Associates. The mumber of Lady Associates shall 
not exceed twenty-five. They shall be proposed by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and shall not be lable for any 
fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 


8. Before the name of any person is added to the List of Fellows, such 
person shall pay to the funds of the Society Two Guineas as an entrance 
fee and One Guinea for the current year's subscription, or may compound 
for the entrance fee and all annual subscriptions by the payment of 
Twenty Guineas at the time of admission. Fellows may compound for 
future annual subscriptions by a single payment of Fifteen Guineas alter 
having paid five annual subscriptions; or of Ten Guineas after having 
paid ten annual subscriptions. 


9. The subscription of One Guinea shall become due on the 30th Nov- 
ember in each year for the year then commencing; and if any Fellow who 
has not compounded shall fail to pay the subscription for three successive 
years, due application having been made for payment, the Treasurer shall 
report the same to the Council, by whose authority the name of the 
defaulter may be erased from the list of Fellows. 


10. Every Fellow not being in arrears of the annual subscription shall 
be entitled to receive the printed Proceedings of the Society from the 
date of election. 


11. None but Fellows shall vote or hold any office in the Society. 


12. Subject to the Laws and to the control of the Society in General 
Meetings, the affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Council elected 
and appointed as hereinafter set forth. Five Members of the Council 
shall be a quorum. 


13. The Office-Bearers of the Society shall consist of a President, three 
Vice-Presidents, two Secretaries for general purposes, two Secretaries for 
Foreign Correspondence, a Treasurer, two Curators of the Museum, a 
Curator of Coins, and a Librarian. ‘The President shall be elected for a 
period of five years, and the Vice-Presidents for a period of three years. 
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One of the Vice-Presidents shall retire annually by rotation and shall 
not again be eligible for the same office until after the lapse of one year, 
All the other Office-Bearers shall be elected for one year and shall be 
eligible for re-election. 


14. In accordance with the agreement subsisting between the Society 
and the Government, the Board of Manufactures (now the Board of 
Trustees) shall be represented on the Council by two of its Members (being 
Fellows of the Society) eleeted annually by the Society. The Treasury 
shall be represented on the Council by the King’s and Lord Treasurer's 
Remembrancer (being a Fellow of the Society). 


15. The Council shall consist of the Office- Bearers, the three representa- 
tive Members above specified, and nine Fellows, elected by the Society. 


16. Three of the nine elected Members of Council shall retire annually 
by rotation, and shall not again be eligible till after the lapse of one 
year. Vacancies among the elected Members of Council and Office- 
Bearers occurring by completion of term of office, by retirement on rota- 
tion, by resignation, by death or otherwise, shall be filled by election at 
the Annual General Meeting. The election shall be by Ballot, upon a list 
issued by the Council for that purpose to the Fellows at least fourteen 
days before the Meeting. mrs 


17. The Council may appoint committees or individuals to take charge 
of particular departments of the Society's business. 


18. The Annual General Meeting of the Society shall take place on 
St Andrew's Day, the 30th of November, or on the following day if 
the 30th be a Sunday. 


19. The Council shall have power to call Extraordinary General Meet- 
ings when they see cause. 


20, The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall be held on the second 
Monday of each month, from December to May inclusive. 


21, Unless special arrangements to the contrary have been made, 
copyright off The Proceedings and of all papers printed therein, as well as 
of all illustrations, shall belong to the Society. This provision shall not 
apply to illustrations made from blocks borrowed from outside sources. 
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Xvi FORMS OF BEQUEST. 


22. Every proposal for altering the Laws must be made through the 
Council; and the Secretaries, on instructions from the Council, shall cause 
intimation thereof to be made to all the Fellows at least one month 
before the General Meeting at which it is to be determined on. 





Form of Special Bequest. 


I, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland incorporated by Royal Charter, my collection of and I 
direct that the same shall be delivered to the said Society on the receipt of the 
Secretary or Treasurer thereof, 


General Form of Bequest, 


I, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland incorporated by Royal Charter, the sum of £ sterling |fo be used 
for the general purposes of the Society| [or, to be used jor the special purpose 
or object of ], and I direct that the said sum may be paid to the 
said Society on the receipt of the Treasurer for the time being. 
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16 Charing Cross, London, 3,1. 1, 





KH. Axpensox, Rey, Joux, Sconser, Portree, Ishe 
of Skye. 

1902.*AxnEnsox, Major Roneer Dovacas, c/o The 
Manager, Lloyd's Dank, Paignton, Devon, 

1920. Axpmnson, Rov. Ronunt §, G., 1D. The Manse, 
Castle Kennedy, Wigtownshire. 

1936. Axnuew, Rey, Hauny, Minister of Gilfillan 
Memorial Chureh, Gilfillan Manse, Ancrom 
Road, Dundee. 

1913, Awavs, Miss Many, Immeriach, 854 Blacknosas 
Road, Dundes. 

1921. Awovs, Wiaaam, Keeper of the Registers and 
Reeords of Scotland, H.M. General Hegister 
House, Edinburgh, 2. 

120." Axovs-Borrenworrm, L. M., F.R.GS., F,2.5,, 
Lea Hurst, Dunhom-Massey, Cheshire, 

1910, Ayam, J. Cuara, Glenbank, Lenzie, 


| 1607, AwstrvTien-Grar, Winetras, Lieut.-Col., Royal 


Horse Guards, Kilmany, File, 


IG, Annvexte, Wim F. M.A. (Falin. & Oxon.), 


H.M,13., 1 Murrayfield Gardens, Edinburgh, 
12. 

gsi. Aucuen, Gitnewt, St Ola, Park Road, Lelth, 
Edinburgh, 6, 

1915." Avorie, His Grace The Duke of, Inveraray 
Castle, 

1010. Auweruowa, A. Lestin, M.C., PAL, FSA. 
27 Victoria Hoad, Stockton Hoath, Warring- 
ton, 

1921. Auworr, Jaume ALexannen, PLRLB.A, G4 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 2. | 

1910, Asure, Jons, 13 Pitcullen Creacent, Perth, 


An saterak (*) denotes Life Members who hare compounmted for their Annus! Contributions 


1934, Asmworrn, Mra, Hillbank, Grange Loan, 
Edinburgh, oh, 

1031. Asxnw, Gronent H., Casula, Corbridge-on-Tyne, 
Northumberland, 


1935. ATuewrox, Rev. Wut4a4a0 Beexaup, B.A., late | 


B.S. Coberley Rectory, Cheltenham, Glos. 

1917.*Atnor., His Grace The Duke of, K.T., 0.B., 
MLV.O., DSO. LL, Blair Castle, Blair 
Atholl, 


1915. Barer oe Larovn, The Countess Vincent, The 
BRechire, Uiginish, Dunvegan, Skye. 

1932. Barus, Jawes M‘Kexzrm, 17 Alpin Road, 
Dundee. 

1933. Bar, F. W., M.C., 20 Palace Court, London, 
W.d. 

1922. Bars, Rev. Jow~, Minister of St Paul's Church, 
13 Dryden Place, Newington, Edinburgh, §. 

19t6. Bamo, Gaeatp Fowrar, F.LAAS., Chartered 
Land Agent, Derwent, Helensburgh. 

1925. Baro, Jawns, 61 Meadowpark Street, Donnis- 
toun, Glaagow, E. 1. 

1922, Bam, Sir Witiam Macpowano, J.P. F.F.3, 
7 St Colme Street, Edinburgh, 2. 


1918, Bacrocn, Lient-Ool. Frevkmce Roreer 
Srernew, M.A, DL, Dawyck, Stobo, 
Tweeddale. 


1033, Baurota, The Hon. James Moxcuniry, 0.8.E., 
44 Gloucester Square, London, W, 2. 

1926, Batroun-Mecvites, Evaw W. M., M.A., Lecturer 
in History in the University of Edintuargh, 2 
South Learmonth Gardens, Edinburgh, 4. 

1015.*fauiaxtise, Jawes, 24 Hill Street, Edinburgh, 2. 

1933. Dawaxoat., Grorox W., Dalgyneh, 20 Midmar 

1821, BasrasnaA, Hassan, 
abd rene}. 

1926, Baxwxruas, Jouw, St Margarets, Elgin. 

1028, Baxwenwax, Captain Rowarto KR. Bares, M.C., 
19 Dornton Koad, South Croydon. 

1031. Bauctar, Rev. Witt, M.A, Minister of 
Shawlainds Old Church, 47 Monteith Hoad, 
Newlands, Glasgow, 5.3. 


ALB. FLAS. (no 


1807.*Rawerr, Rev. T. Ratcryrrs, Ph.D. 7 Corrennie | 


Gardens, Edinhurgh, 10, 


1986, Haun, Joux M., Writer, 120 St Vincent Street, | 


Clasperw. 

1023. Bawa, Jowwx Atexanpen, 11 Lady Road, 
Edinburgh, 9, 

1910, Bannox, Rev. Dovotas Gonnox, 0.6.E., V.D., 
D.D., Ardchoille, Aberfoyle, 

1fld. Bameos, Evax MacLeon, LL.D, Proprietor and 
Editor of The Inverness Courier, Ouklands, 
Inverness, 





1900. Bantiotouew, Joux, 0.8.E., of Glenorchard, 
Sherlf-Substituie of Lanark, Nunholm, 9 
Victoria Circus, Glasgow, W. 2. 


1992. Banrox, Dr Samm, Saxox, 0.0.E., PLLF.PS. 


(Glas), L.B.C.P. (Edin.), 61 Parkfield Fouad, 
Sefton Fark, Liverpool, 17. 

1931, Barnoarn, Trowas D., Gersa Schoolhouse, 
Watten, Caithness. 


1027. Barrensny, Jawes, F.R.C.S,Eng., eic.,, Dean of 


the Faculty of St Mungo's Medical College, 
Edenkerry, Helensburgh. 
1930. Baxten, Wiruram, Public Works Contractor, 
Eskdale, 143 High Street, Tranent. 
lA4."*Beatox, Major Avave J., C.MVG., V.D., Trou- 
ville, Evesham Koad, Pitville, Cheltenham. 
1031. Beattrm, Davin J., Sculptor, Kenilworth, Talbot 
Road, Carlisle, 


| 1930. Buarrm, Miss Isoner H. K., AJHAT. BoA, 


Breconras, Ftuthwell, B.3.0., Dumfriesshire. 

1935, Bern, Miss Exzzanetn Trvrven, J.P., F.E.LS., 
4 Rillbank Cresent, Edinburgh, 0. 

1020." Hen., Rev. Witiam Nariee, M.A. 37 Oakfield 
Avenue, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1925. Buxset, Her, Atexaxpen Lyrow, B.A., The 
Manse, Chryston, Glasgow. 

1924. Bewrixce, Rey. Coantes D., DD. 3 Nile 
Grove, Edinburgh, 10, 

1pae. BExTOS, Miss SYLVIA, M.A, (Cumb,), EB. Litt, 
i Winchester Road, Oxford. 

1920. Bewruam, Dowatn, Manager, Orkney Steam 
Navigation Co,, Ltd,, 20 East Hoad, Kirkwall, 

1925. Bevesian, Jawes, M.A., Wellbank, Linlithgow. 

1930, Bevenmar, Ker, Joux, M.B.E., B.D., Hroom- 
house Road, Corstorphine, Edinburgh, 12. 

1927. Bicxensrern, Miss Manmovemtre ELmanrrn, 
Ph.D, 82 Stafford Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1033.*Binter, Exc, M.A, F.S.A.,, Chesterhalm, 
Bandon Mill, Northumberland. 

1900. Busnor, Axounw Hexpensox, Thornton Hall, 
Lanarkshire. 

1922, Bisuor, Feupenrce, Ruthven House, Colinton. 

1934. Tisaer, ALeraxpee Macpoxato, Bertha 
Cottage, Bathgate. 

1933, Euackatmn, Joux C., Jr, F.KG.S,, F.Z.5.(Seot.), 
Royal Exchange (Box 1) Queen Street, Glas- 


gow, C.L 

1032. Hiackwoon, Ronewt, J.P., 9 Oxford Street, 
Dundes, 

1034. Brackwoop, Wititaau, J.P., Lindores, Lyon 
Road, Harrow. 

102d, Biam, Georox, & Crown Road North, Glasgow, 
wW.2. 

Igo, Buam, Ronm® K., W.S., Globe Cottage, Gullane, 
Fast Lothian. 


“Ix 


1D, Rirxnm..:, Rev. Ono, O.S.8., T Holly Road, 
Pairileid, Liverpool. 

1685. Howras, Cosures 8, M., 121 Weatbourne Ter- 
race, Hyde Park, London, W.2. 

1917. Bovan, Jowx Jawes, Eldinbrae, Lasswade. 

1922, Boxwan, Wiiutam, 51 Braid Avenue, Edin- 
burgh, 10, 

1928. Bormexits, Taxcenn, Ph.D, D.Litt, Profesor of 
the History of Artin the University of London, 
8 Kensington Gate, Kenaington, London, W.8. 

1903." Bomrawicn, Hewny, of Borthwick Castle, Mid- 
lothian, 122 Gt. Western Road, Glasgow. 

1932, Bosworth, Witt Gronar, Librarian and 
Curator, Public Library, Museum, and Public 
Hall, Altrincham. 

1927. Buewen, Gronoe E., Jr., Labor-in-Vain Road, 
[pawich, Massachusetts, U.3.A, 

1927. Benwee, Mrs Geowor E., Jr., Labor-in-Vain 
Road, Ipawich, Massachusetts, 05,4. 


1028. Buoox, Gronar Beewaup, F.1.C., M.Inst.M.M., | 


F.CS., The Research Laboratories, Kinloch- 
leren. 

1908. Broox, Witwtam, §7 George Street, Endin- 
burgh, 2. 

1934. Enovon, Wiowam, 42 Dundas Street, Stromness, 
Orkney. 

190)."Baows, Anau, Netherby, Galashiels. 

1032. Brows, Cec. Jeawyy, M.A. Buccleuch House, 

1924. Baows, Cuantes Hunesent, B.C., Sheriff of the 
Lothians and Pechlea, 11 Grosvenor Crescent, 
Edinburgh, 12,—Fice- President, 

1821.*2uows, Dowaco, 50 Grosvenor Sirest, Werat 
Hartlepool, 

1983. Bows, Sheriff Geonor, Berstane House, St 
On, Orkney. 

1921, Browx, Tuomas, A.KI.BLA., Lecturer and Chief 
Assistant, Department of Building, Heriot- 
Wait College, Edinburgh, 1. 

1932. Buowsice, Davin Awovs, Brownlee Cottage, 

Colston, Bishopbrigga, 

1022.*Becxwix, Geowon Evstace, Harorings, Rayne, 
Braintree, Essex. 

1008. Barce, Emeritus Professor Tuomas H., M.A., 
M.D., LLD., F.E.S,, The Loaning, Peebles,— 
ice: President. 

1922.*urpex, Honeur Locxnant, B.L., 12 Selborne 
Road, Jordanhil, Glasgow. 

1035. Berpox, BE. S., M.A. Hons,), Ph.D., Craig Arnig, 
Pitlochry, Perthshire. 

1033, Becaax, Jawes, Editor, Dundee Telegraph, 05 
Blackness Avenue, Dundes, 

1991. Brewawax, Atexaxpen Guaname, M.B., ChB, 

9 Clarence Drive, Hynodland, Glasgow, 





1827. Beuwocn, Jonx Mancomm, M.A., LL.D, 45 
Doughty Street, London, W.C, 1. 

1887."Bcumoess, Perens, View Ville, Dramnadrochit, 
Inverness. 

1925, Bomwer, J. KR. Wannnaw, Advocate, 60 
Northurnberland Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1692, Borxert, Rev. J. B., B.D., D.D., The Manse, 
Fetterssso, Stoneharin. 

1911. Boumxerr, Kev, Wiuasm, B.D. 8 Bellevue 
Terrace, Edinburgh, 7. 

Ind. Bunws, Joun C., B.A., Assoc. M.Inai.C.E., 195 
Newhaven Road, Edinburgh, 6. 

1925.*Hcvnwa, Joun Gono, Sherifl-Substitute of 
Dunbartonshire, Sheriff's Chambers, County 
Buildings, Dumbarton. 

1687. Bcuxs, Heov. Tuomas, C.B.E., D.D., F.RS,E., 
Crosten Lodge, Sa Chalmers Crescent, Edin- 
burgh, 9. 

1933, Bouxs, Teoma Premorox, Mortimer Lodge, 
Mortimer, Berkshire. 

1925. Buansing, Rev. Jonw~w W., M.A., 906 Strath- 
martine Hoad, Dundes, 

18268. Bonen. Sir Winam, Hutton Castle, Herwick- 
upon-Tweedl, 

1927. Breuxute, Gronan H., University Librarian, St 
Andrews, 19 Queen's Terrace, St Andrews, 

1901."*Bore, The Most Hon. The Marquesas of, K.T,, 
Mount Stuart, Rothesay, 


1831, Catone, Cuamies C., Bernera, Dalyey, Forres, 
Mornystire. 

1921.*Catoen, Casnies 5. T., ARAB, Assistant 
Architect, Royal Cormmission on Ancient 
Monuments (Scot.), 27 York Place, Edin- 
burgh, 1. 


1090. Catoen, Witwram M., MLA. LED, F. BLA, 


Professor of Greek, University of Edinburgh; 
Editor of Classics] Review, 58 St Alban's 
Koad, Edinburgh, 0,—Serretary for Foreign 
Correspondence. 

Lallopitiya, 


1D19.*Catranpen, ALEXANDER § f),, 
Ratnapura, Ceylon, 

1806."Cattaxpen, J. Granaw, LL.D, 11 Osborne 
Terrace, Edinburgh, 12,— Director of Musewm, 

1920. Cattaxper, Wittiam A. Writer, Rodona, 
Kelburn Avenue, Dumbreck, Glasgow. 

1931. Camenox, Ancumato, M.A, Regios Profesor 
of Greek, The University, King's College, 
Aberdeen, 

1910, Cawenon, Sit D. ¥., R.A, R.S.A., B.5.W., LL.D., 
Dun Eaglais, Kippen. , 





1922. Cammnow, Colonel Dowatn C., C.B.E., MLA., 
R.A.8.C., Truxford, Thursley Road, Elstead, 

1034.*CawEnox, Rev, Jouw A. MLA, B.D., Hon.C.F., 
The Manse, Legerwood, Earlston, Berwick- 
shire. 

1930, Camenox, Rev. Joux Kinktayn, The Manse, 
Auchterbouse, near Dundee, | 

1031. Cawrerox, Nem, Mayfield, Thornhill Park, 
Sunderland. 

105. Casenox-Swan, Captain Dowatn, F.RAS., 
9 Kensington Crescent, Cape Town, South 
Africa. 

1930, Caurnect, Cnoannes, M.B.E., 
Drive, Bearsden, Dunbartonshire. 

1929, Cawrnece, Hoon Raxers, Ardfern, 1 Woodburn 
Road, Newlands, Glasgow. 

1030. Camruntt, Jawes A., “ Glenbank,” Dunblane. 

1925,.*Camrnert, Joux Dovotas-Bosweit, 25 Ainslie 
Place, Edinburgh, 3. 

1934. Camrsxett, Rev. Jowx McConwace, Tolleross 
Park Manse, 4 Dromover Drive, Glasgow, 
E. 1. 

1922. Cawrnent, Sheriff Joms Macwaster, Rose- 
mount, Campbeltown, Argyll. 

1031. Caxt, Rev. Atna™, B.D., B.Sc., Manse of Creich, 
Cupar-Fife, 

1901, Camruar, Grorox, Ti George Street, Edin- 
burgh, 2. 

1931, Cavowt, Sir Joux T., Bart., D.L., LLD., 10 
Lowther Terrace, Glaagow, | 

1908, Canwicuag., Evenrw G. M., 0.0.E., Barrister- 
at-Law, Meretown House, Newport, Salop. 

1808 CansnotT-Ags¢rnsott, Lieut.-Col,, Balnameon, 

1022. Cannvuranes, Auruvn Staxter, A.O.A., Churt- 
lands, Purley Oaks Road, Sanderstead, Surrey. 

1931. Canswein, HRowatn, L.ILLE.A,, 17 Salisbury 
Road, Edinburgh, 0. 

1932. Canteen, Hantter Sipxxr, M.D. D.P.H., 
Ch.B., Public Health Laboratory, 20 Cochrane 
Street, Glasgow, C. 1. 

1033."Cassrits, The Rt. Hon, Ton Cocrress of, 
6 Carlton Terrace, Edinburgh, T. 

1696. Caw, Ste Jawes [.., L1.0., 14 Cluny Place, Edin- 
burgh, 10. 

1920. Cuatwens, Paawors, W.S., 20 Corrennie Gardens, 
Edinburgh, 10. 

1910, Cuatuend, Rev, Hexwy Rem, 60 Grove Road, 
Weat Ferry, Dundee, Angrua. 

1028. Cosmet, Wiioas, J.F., 
Dublin. 

1935, Cuartix, Mrs Wrxonam, Seasme Club, 40 
Grosvenor Street, London, W, 1. 


1934. Cuarwax, Avtax, M.A. M.P., Torsonce, Stow, 
Midlothian, 

1927. Cups, Professor V. Goxpox, D.Litt, F.S.A,, 
Profesor of Archeology, Tho Universiiy, 
Edinburgh, §,—Secrelary for Foreign Corre- 
sponlence. 

1932. Conmmstm, Balle Dovatas Monnsox, 
* Namur,’ 6 Dalkeith Road, Dundee. 

1@01. Cewstre, Miss, Cowden Castle, Dollar. 

1010, Cemericox, Jawes, J.P., F.L.A., Uibrarian, 
Public Library, Montrose, 

1902. Craux, Amcuriatpn Buownx, M.A. Emeritus 
Professor of Political Economy, University of 
Manitoba, 23 Riselaw Crescent, Edinburgh, 10. 

1636. Cuans, Mrs Jaxx Ixous, Beaumont Lodge, 29 
Greenhill Gardens, Edinburgh, 10. 

1021. Coans, Wrtataw Founyce, Hillsgarth, Hulta 
Sound, Shetland Tales. 

1006. Crear, ALEZaxpen Toomsow, W.S., 
Learmonth Gardena, Edinburgh, 4. 

108). Corvorp, Mra Exam Manoaner, Chandlers, 
Witeombe, Glos, 

1016, Chovarox, Eat Caossy Towssexn, 
M.R.C.S.( Eng.), 1. B.C.PLond.), Priory Lodge, 
Tonbridge, Rett. 

17. Crocstos, J. Stronre, 0.B.E., Smoogro House, 
Orphir, Orkney. 

1922.*Cuocstos, Roxaw Girtay, L.EC.P. (Edin.), 
L.B.C.S. (Edin.}, 10 Carrington Street, Glas- 
gow, C. 4. 

1921.*Crovstox, Thowas Hanotn, 0.B.E., Lang- 
dkuill, & Atherton Drive, Wimbledon Common, 
Lendon, SW. 10, 

1929. Crow, Axpuxw, Solicitor, Alma Villa, Aberfeldy. 

193d, Covon, Hev. 1. Hexuy, B.A, Hoss Memorial 
Manse, Dalmuir, Glasgow, 

1905. Covpe, The Right Hon. Lown, LL.D. Brig- 
lands, Rumbling Bridge, Kinrose-shire. 

1901.*Cocmmasx-Parmce, Lady, Woodside, Beith, 

1898.*Cocnnax-Pariice, Sir Nem J. Kewnxupr, 
E.BE., 1.P., D.L., of Woodside, Advocate, 
Ladvland, Beith. 

1919."*Cocknoms, Captain Ancuimatp Farpunron, R.E. 
(T.F.), 22 St Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2, 

1920. Cocxsvus, Rev. J, Hutemsox, D.D., The 
Cathedral Manse, Donblane. 

1935, Cocns, Wiiw1am A., The Lilac Cottage, Barmoor, 
Ryton-on-Tyne, Co. Durham. 

1936. Conpsraram, G, E. H., W.S., 2 Walker Strmet, 
Edinburgh, 3. 


IF. 


16 South 


15 Elgin Road, 1920,"Cotumawoop, Professor RK, G., M.A, F.S.A., 


Fambroke College, Oxford. 
1920. Conuom, Misa V,C.C., Withyfold, Wonham Way, 
Peaslake, Guildford, 


1936. Coravuovs, Sir Lary, of Luss, Bart., Rosalbu, | 1893."Cox, Avrren W., Glandoick, Glencarse, Perthshire. 


Luss, Dunbartonshire. 

19M. Corr, H. Doxscomme, c/o Farmer's Loan 
and Trust Co., 15 Cockspur Street, London, 
5.W. 1. 

1921."Convirte, Captain Nouwax H,, M.C., Penbeale 
Manor, Egloskerry, Cornwall. 

1900, Commre, Joww D., M.A,, B.Sc., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., 
Lecturer on the History of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, 25 Manor Place, Edin- 
burgh, 3. 

1931, Coxacien, Heron Mowsox, Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture for Scotland, 6 
Tweed Green, Pecbles, 


1925, Coxacnen, Peren A., T.D., Newtonbank, Porfar. 
Ruther- | 
L001."Coawroup, The Right Hon, The Earl of, K.T., 


1932. Cownenn, Wiewam, 302 Muin Street, 
mans 

1033. tian Ror. Jouw M., 0.5.0., M.A, (.P.ret, 
43 Ormonde Avenue, Cathcart. 

1916. Coox, Davinson, Highfield, Huddersfield Koad, 
Barnéley, Yorkshire, 

1924. Coox, Jonwx, W.S., 61 Castle Street, Edin- 
burgh, 2. 


1020. Comxetiva, Rey, Winwam J. J., D.Litt, D.c.L.,, | 


D.D,, MLA, B.D., D.Se., 4.K.C., FR, Hist.3., 
C.F., ete., The Vicarage, Peacehaven, Sussex. 

1913.*Commm, Jonxn M., Archmologist to the Royal 
Commission on Ancient and Historical Monu- 
ments of Seolland, 27 York Place, Edin- 
burgh, 1. 

1990."Comsan, Kexxera Cuannea, of Rosely, Rubis- 
law, 75 Braid Avenue, Edinburgh, 10. 

10927. Couran, Rev. Bonet, B.D. D.D., The Manse, 
Linlithgow. 

1918, Courmn, Ner. W. J, M.A, D.D., 20 Circus Drive, 
Dennistoun, Glasgow. 

1035, Covurser-Latiin, Miss Matsouren Elen, 
Curator, East Lomion Museum, 8 Lake St 
Vincent, P.O., Cambridge, South Africa, 


1020,°Cowax, Ronert Cuaio, Lochside Cottage, 
Duddingston, Midlothian. 

1931. Cown, Wor1am, Tweedville, Thorburn Road, 
Colinton. 


102. Cowrm, Avexaxpen M., M.B., C.ML., Glenrinnes, 
Dufttown, Banflshire. | 

1929. Cowm, Mowrox J. H., A.R.LE.A,, “ Durris- 
deer," St John’s Koad, Corstorphine, Edin- 
burgh, 12. 

1025, Cowr, Twowas Rexsim, Havensleigh, 2 Syden= 
hom Road, Dowanhill, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1920. Cowtxs, Funonmex L, F.RS.L, FRSA, 
Librarian, Swinton and Pendlebury Public 
Libraries, Elmburst, Worsley Road, Swinton, 


1901."Cox, Dotatnas H, (no address). 

1035. Crato, Jon, M.B., Ch.B., M.B.C.P.E., 5 Albyn 
Terrace, Abandon 

1932. Caatmo-HReows, Cuive, Comely Bank, Selkirk. 

1925, Cuar-Baows, Erigadler-General E,, 0.8.0., 
Croat Roads, Currie, Midlothian. 

1028, Cuarore, Jonx, Master Mariner, 4 Gill Pier, 
Westray, Orkney. 

1900, Caras, Jous, Backhill House, Musselburgh. 

1637. Cuassrove, Colonel C. J. Epwowpsrours, 
D.8.0., Corehouse, Lanark. 

1022. Cuawromp, James, 120 Fotheringay Koad, 
Maxwell Park, Glasgow, 

1006. Cuawronp, Rev. Tuowas, B.D. The Elma, 
Whitehouse Loan, Edinburgh, 10. 


LLD., Balearres, Colinsburgh, Fife. 

1931. Cuicurox, Gronor, 6 Dunean Street, Edin- 
burgh, #. 

1922. Cmcnroxy, Rev. Toowas Surrt, M.A., 182 
Whitehill Street, Dennistoun, Glasgow, E. 1. 

1925.°Cmcrrox-Strant, Tho Loni Corom, M.P., 72 
Manstield Street, London, W. 1, 

1919. Coockerr, Teowas, MLA. DLitt., 16 Langside 
Crescent, Southgate, London, N. 14, 

1032. Caooxs, E. E., F.C.LL, Dundum, Whitecraigs, 
Renfrewshire. 

1kt?, Cuooxs, Wiewiam M., J.F., Ardmere, Durham 
Street, Monifieth, Angus. 

1032, Cooganove, Rev. J. Parmane, M.A,, Minister of 
St Colmac’s and St Ninian’s, The Mansa, 
a2 Marine Place, Rothesay, Bute. 

1925,"Cross, 4, Ronenrsow, M.C,, B.A., LLB, Ll 
Kirklees Terrace, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1566. Cross, Ronmet, Gogar Park, Corstorphina, 
Edinburgh, 12. 

1024. Cavicesuaxk, Jamrs, Westwood, Hucksburn, 
Aberdeenshire. 

1024. Cuntex, Auexanpon, F.RLLB.A, FS.L, 92 
Cadzow Street, Hamilton. 

1922. Contes, Wittiam Jouxéstox, 7 Howard Street, 
Edinburgh, 4. 

1932. Cem, Atexayprn, B.A., 
F.B.C.S.Edin., 193 Dominion 
Auckland, New Zealand. 

1007. Comino, AtmxaxpEn D., Headmaster, Public 
School, Callander. 

1910. Comaisg, ALexaxoke 3, M.D. 15 Ainslie Place, 
Edinburgh, 3, 

1827. Cemmixa, Victron Jawues, § Grosvenor Terrace, 
Glasgow, W. 2. 

igt4. Cuxsixanam, Joms Ricnagp, LCS. (Retired), 
Askomil End, Campbeltown, Angyll. 


M.F., Ch.B., 
Road, 2, 


EX1i 


1893, Coxxiworox, Captain B. Howarp, 33 Long | 1923. Decksox, Wartnn, Lynedoch House, Eleho 


Street, Devizes, Wiltshire. 

1922. Coxyxoname, Enwis Biarm, Broomfleld, Moni- 
aive, Dumfriesshire. 

1803.*C cere, Arexannen ©., C.V.0., LL.D., F.S.A, 
Ormsacre, Barnton Avenue, Davidson's Mains, 
Edinburgh, 4,— Librarian. 

"1933, Cuomur, Arexaxpen Taxcren, M.B.E., c/o Secre- 
tariat, Dar-es-Salaam, Tanganyika Territory. 

1889."Crate, Jawes, LL.D., FS.A., Priorwood, Mel- 
rose,—Curator of Museum. 
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burgh, 3 

1920, Inwes, Tomas, of Learney and Kinnairdy, 
Albany Herald, 35 Inverleith Row, Edinburgh, 
4. 

1933, luvixe, Maoxcs, 23 Greenhill Gardens, Edin- 
burgh, 10, 

1923. Invixz, Qcextm H. L, Barra Castile, Oldmel- 
drum, Aberdeenshire, 


1932. Jacek, Jauns, F.LS., 6 Alexandra Place, 
Arbroath. 

1913. Jacnsow, Georoz Enseimn, 0.0.E., M.C., W.8., 
26 Rutland Square, Edinburgh, 1. 

1923, Jacesos, Stewart liovotas, T) West George 
Strast, Glasgow. 

1918. Jasurmeson, Jawes H., 14 Sciennes Gardena, 
Edinburgh, 9, 

1023,.*Jawmesox, Jouw Born, M.D., F.BRC.S.E, 43 
George Square, Edinburgh, 4. 

1922. Jmuc, Tuowas Jou, M.A., M.D., Professor of 
Geology, University of Edinburgh, 35 Great 
Ring Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1916."Jouxsox, Joux Botam, C.A., 12 Granby Road, 
Edinburgh, $,—Trearurer, 

1902."*Jouxstox, Aurkep Wistte, Architect, 30 
Goblins Green, Welwyn Garden City, Herta, 

1935, Jouxstox, Fuxpxuice, J.P., Woodvillo, Falkirk, 

1907. Jouxsrox, Sir Witttam Camruntr, LL.D., WS., 
Deputy-Keeper of His Majesty's Signet, 10 
Walker Street, Edinburgh, 3, 

1692, Jouxatrowe, Hexwt, M.A. (Oxon), 69 North- 
umberland Street, Edinburgh, 3. 


| 1004. Jouwsrowe, Rev. Sawvet Manti, M.A, 


F.R.H.S., St John's Rectory, Parramatta, 
New South Wales, Australia. 


1931. Jones, Doxato Heunewr, 15 Poplam Avenue, 


Neath, Glam. 

1930, Joxus, Mrs Exip Pooun, Glyn, West Kilbride, 
Ayrshire. 

19g8, Jowes, 1. H., Dalmeny Court, Duke Street, 
Piccadilly, London, 8.W. 1. 


XXVI : 


1017. Karen, Romenr M'Cri.oce, Coniston, Glasgow 
Hoad, Kilmarnock, 

1910. Kay, Auruve, J.P., H.8.3.A., F.S.A., 11 Regent 
Terrace, Edinburgh, T. 

1920. Kay, Jawes Cunxxiwonam, Highway Engineer, 
Grove Cottage, Stow, Midlothian, 

1972.*Kruen, Aumxawpxe, of Morven, Ballater, 
Aberdecnabire, 

1928, Kmrien, Mra Veroxtca M., F.H.A.L, The 
International Sportsmen's Club, Upper Gros- 
venor Sireet, London, W., 1. 


1011. Kuxseny, ALEXANDER, Kenmill House, Hamil- | 


ton Drive, Bothwell. 

1911. Kexsxenr, ALexAxpER Bunoess, 1 Randolph 
Mace, Edinburgh, 3. 

1924. Kuexwepr, Jom, Hilton Hall, Prestwich, Lanca, 

1000, Kexwepr, Pere, M.A., 20 Northfield Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 8. 

1928, Kexxenr, Witttam Dow, M.A., Director of 
Education (Banfishire), Earlsmount, Keith, 

1907, Kewr, Pexgaui~w Wituiam Jou, Tatofeld Hall, 
Bock withshaw, Harrogate. 

1910, Keo, Cramies, M_A., 0.4.,8 Montgomerie Crea- 
cent, Glasgow, W. 2. 


180d, Kuew, Hexoy F., A.BK.BLA., 106 Duke Sireet, | 


Edinburgh, 1. 

1997. Kenn, Ronmwr, M.A., Keeper of the Art and 
Ethnographical Departments, Hoyal Scottish 
Museom, 24 Wardle Road, Edinburgh, 5,— 
Curator of Coins, 

1011.*Kercums, W. T., W.S., 1 Jeffrey Avenue, 
Blackball, Edinburgh, 4. 

1033. Krnnuine-Joxes, Howamn Evwann, The Bell, 
Dell Road, Colinton, Midlothian. 

1012,*Kixa, Captain Cuaunms, F.S.3¢. Lond. FCS. 
11 Kelvin Drive, Glasgow, N.W., 

1926, Kixo, Mra Ruma Mancamer, of Arntomy, Port 
of Menteith, Perthshire, 

1912."Kixo, Sir Jowx Westar, Bt, 2 Prince's 
Gardens, London, 3.W. T. 

1026, Kivwean, Wittraw Faasmn Awpknsox, Cole- 
brooke, Kersland Drive, Milngavie. 

1000, Kn, Rouxer, M.B., Ch.B., B.Sc, Sudan 
Medical Service, Khartoum, The Sudan. 

1039, Kix, Rev. Rouset Len, The Manse, Kirk- 
gunzeon, Kirkcudbrightshire. 


1919, Krxnxess, Wrtt14m, 6 Learmonth Mace, Edin- | 


burgh, 4. 
18%. Krcratnce, Joux G., WS. 2 Belfon! Park, 
Edinburgh, 4. 


1927. Kme«wooo, Jans, Belirees, Dunchurch Road, 
Oldhall, near Paisley. 

1922. Kwex~x, Miss F. Bearmtce, Ballamoar House, 
Ballaugh, Isle of Man, 





1928. Eston, Ker. G. A. Fuaxe, M.A. D.D., F.WS.E., 
10 Hillhead Street, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1906, Kxownes, Captain Witezram Hew, FSLA., 
Chesfield, Abbey Hood, Malvern. 

1ff4.*K xox, Wiretis Baun, Krefeld, Dalry, Ayrhire. 


1622. Lacattte, Amawn D, (Archwologiat, Wellcome 
Historical Medical Museum), 2 Pasture Road, 
North Wembley, Middleses, 

OO" Lame, Pacer Wann, Medical Officer of 
Health, City all, East London, C.P., South 
Africa. 

1623, Lawn, Rev. Growon, 1.D., Beechwood, Melrose, 

1929, Lanwost, Jomy M., O.B.E., LLD., J.P., Clerk of 
Lisutenancy and Vice-Convener of Buteshire, 
ele., Anientigh, Port Bannatyne, Bute. 

1O0L.*Lawoxt, Sit Nomwax, Bt., M.P., of Knockdow, 
Toward, Argyllshire. 

1933. Laxo, The Very Kev. Mansuats EB. T.D., 
D.D., Whittinghame Manse, Haddington. 

1932. Lane, Rongrr Jawes, J.P., “ The Hollies,” 03 
Clepington Road, Maryileld, Dundee. 

1931. Lace, Wiattam Casrnect, 2 Harefield 
Avenue, Dundee. 

1930, Lawsox, W.. E., 20 Eoseburn Street, Edin- 
burgh, 12. 

1M. Leach, Dr Witntam Joi, 
Beauly. 

1910.*.uo0n, Colonel James Hamimroxs, Shenley 
Cottage, Pagborough, Taunton, Somerset. 

1926. Liorcn, Jaws, Crawriggs, Kirkintilloch Rood, 
Lene. 

1633, Lartem, FP. A. Assoc. M.Inat.C.E., 4 Silverwells 
Crescent, Bothwell, Lanarkshire. 

1925, Latin, Sherif! Joux Dean, 16 Victoria Place, 
Stirling. 

1935, Lessnita, Jat, D.A.Edin., L..LF.A.Lond,, 
Surma, West Kilbride, Ayrahire. 


Filleandonan, 


|: 1002."Leveson-Gowre, F. &., Travellers’ Club, Pall 


Mall, London, 

127, Lioout, Bvckmaw W., W.5,, Union Bank 
House, Pitlochry, 

1827. Loopenn, Miss Dororay Many, The Old Ree- 
tory, Strattield, Turgis, Basingstoke, Hants. 

1935. Linnie, Lavexsce H., Ballycroy, Braid Farm 
Road, Edinburgh, 10, 


1928. Lrawrnopy, Jou, Solicitor, Oatlands, Lanark. 


1919."*Linpsar, Mra Hrovx, of Colstoun, 61 Cadogan 
Place, London, §,.W. 1. 

1927. Lixosay, Lax Gompox, § Castle Street, Edin- 
burgh, 2. 

1890, Linpsay, Leowaun 0. C., 15 Morpeth Mansiona, 
London, 3,W. 1, 
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1035. Lixpsay, Purr, 25 Church Square, Eye, 
Sussex. 

1925, Lixo, Awruve, 24 Einross Avenue, Cardonald, 
Glasgow, &.W. 2. 

1920. Lixtiticow, The Most Hon. The Marquess of, 
P.C., KT, GC.LE., Hopetoun House, South 
Queensferry. 

1021, Lixtos, Anpuew, B.Sc., Gilmanscleuwch, Selkirk, 

1925. Larrie, Joux H., 5 Dalrymple Crescent, Edin- 
burgh, 2. 

1581."Lirns, Ronen, B.W.8., The Cottage, Hacken- 
den, East Grinstead, 

1924. Loca, Lt.-Colonel Peocrt Goupow, 
Indian Army, Bahrain, Persian Gulf. 

1915. Locemast, Jouw Y., 12 Victoria Gantens, 
Kirkealdy, 

1f0L,*Loxny, Joux W. M., 6 Carlton Street, Edin- 
burgh, 4. 

1f17. Love, Wiwiamw Hespensos, J.P., M.A., A.Mus,, 
Howanbank, Craigendotan, Helensburgh. 

1626, Low, Atexanpen, M.A., M.D., Professor of 
Anstomy in the Unirersity of Aberdeen, 144 
Blenheim Place, Aberdeen. 

1924, Lomspex, Harry, M.A., LL.B. LL.D. J.P. 16 
West George Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 

164. Lowsnex, James, 150 Blenheim Place, Aber- 
deen. 

1935. Line, WinttaM, Braih na Bruaich, 57 Lanfine 
Road, Paisley, 


C.LE., 


1602. Macapam, Josura H., Aldborough Hall, Ald- 
borough Hatch, near Uford, Essex. 

1932, Macantruve, Rev. Gronoe W., M.A., 5 Cran- 
worth Street, Glasgow, W. 2. 

GIT." MacavLar, James, F.S.1., F.F.8., M.T.P.L, 37 
St Vincent Crescent, Glasgow, ©. 3, 

1." Macavtay, Jouwx Daommoxp, Bank Agent, 
7 Greenlaw Avenoe, Paisley, 


1028.*MacacLay, Tuomas Basserr, LL.D., President, | 


Sun Life Assurance Co. of Qanada, Montreal, 
Canada. 

1635. M‘BRumn, Dax, BLL, Sheriff Clerk of Dum- 
bartonshire, County Buildings, Dumbarton. 

Tn2, M'C ang, Jans Oseounn, ELA., M.A, 20 Easter- 
craigs Road, Dennistoun, Glasgow, E.1, 

1926, M'Caskinn, Joux, J.P, Estate Office, Gairloch, 
Hoss-ahire. 

1028. M'Curmoxt, Her. J. Dovonas, M.A., B.D., The 
Manse of (4d Cumnock, Cummock, Ayr- 
abire, 

1935, MacCom, Hecton Hexwr, 0.8.E, (Mil. Div.), 
Knight of the Royal Order of Vaga, 2 run 
Litolff, Paris, XVIe. 


1930. MacCort, Hvom Georranr, M.A., B.3c., Craig- 
rannoch, Ballachulish, Argyll. 


1. Maclor,, Woowam Dcgarp, BM/WDMC, 
London, W.C. 1. 

1915, M'Coumice, ANouEw, 66 Victoria Street, New- 
ton-Stewart. 


1924. M'Conmice, Jomsx, 67 Queenshill Street, Spring- 
burn, Glascow. 

1925. MacCorqvopare, Hoon, Inverlochy, Tweedamuir 
Road, Cardonald, Glasgow, 

1024.°M'Cosn, Jawes, Solicitor, Pitcon, Dalry, Ayr- 
shire. 

1925," MacCowax, Rov. Rongnrcx, Free Church Manse, 
Kiltarlity, Inverness-shire. 

1939, M'Cuan, Tuomas, FLRLLAS., G6 NE. Circts 
Place, Edinburgh, &. 

1926. Macpoxaro, Dowarp Somertup, W.S., 1 Hil 
Street, Edinburgh, 2. 

IM." MacnowaLn, Sir Gipowor, K.C.8., M.A. LL.D, 
DwLitt., LitD. PLLA. HRSA. 17 Lear 
month Gardens, Edinburgh, 4,— President. 

1929. Macpoxaco, Hexey Lacunax, of Dhunach, 
Dunach, Oban, Argyll. 

1820. MacDowaLp, Jawes H., M.B., Medical Super- 
intendent, “ Howford House," Crookston, 
Glasvow, &.W. 2. 

1023, Macnorap, Miss Jann C. 0., Ballintuim House, 
Blairgowrie, 

LM, MacpowaLo, Miss Summa M., Blarour, Spewn- 
bridge, Inverness-shire. 

I. Macbowanp, Witt, Inspector of 
Craigmare, Croyard Rood, Beauly, 

1932. M'Dovost., W. Lawcaw, Sumburgh, Shetland, 

1672*M'Dowat., THomas W., M.D. (no address), 

1026, MacEcneux, Ker. C, Vocron A,, M.A, 31 King 
Street, Aberdeen. 

Lp. M'ELenr, Kev. Donmut, M.A., The Manse, 
Downpatrick, County Down, 

1026. M’Eatice, Henman, Factor, Ostrom House, 
Lochmaddy, North Uist. 

LS, Macrautase:, Captain Jous, Caremning Cove, 
Afilaon’s Point, New South Wales, Au- 
tralia. 

18068.*MacGittoay, Axovs, C.M., M.D., D.Se,, 23 
South Tay Street, Dundee, 

1935. Mactinaivear, Rev, Woa14am, Woat Manan, 
Culrnie, Huntly, Aberdeenshire. 

1901." MacGanoon, Ataspam EL, of Macgregor, Card- 
rey, Dunkeld. 

1k. Macommoon, Jonw (innnes, Pad. 25 Saxe- 
Coburg Place, Edinburgh, 3. 

1918. Macomnoon, Kev, Wiottiaw Coxximonam, 
Dunira Howse, Reatalrig Road, South, Edin- 
burgh, 7. 


Poor, 
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1924. M'Grovrnmn, Toowas, 36 Lenzie Road, Stepps, 
Lanarkshire. 

1033. M*Hautry, lax, Director of Education, Caithness, 
Randolph Place, Wick. 

1930. Mixes, Jomx, 3272 33rd Avenue West, 
Vancouver, H.C, 

1926, M'Ixtme, Watten T., B.A, St Anthony's, 
Milnthorpe, Westmorland, 

1807."Macixtrne, FP. M,, Advocate, Auchengower, 
Brackland Moad, Callander, 

1934. Macixstrre, Wiewias, School House, Cronberry, 
Cumnock, Ayrshire. 

193°, Macuwrosma, Hoan, F.R.1.BA, 4 Sandy Lane, 
Wallington, Surrey. 

1027.*Mackiwtosn, Gorpox Nasmuyra, Architect 
(no mciciretes). 

1013. Mackiwrosm, H. B., M.B.E,, Redhythe, Elgin. 

1022."°Macmixtosa, Her, BR. Surra, Hon, C.F., 
The Manae, Girvan, Ayrahire. 


Lod]. Macway, Atistrexn Macerrn, 23 Luttrell 
Avenue, Putney, London, 4.W.15. 
1025. Mackay, Dowato, Member of the Scottish Land 


Court, 0 Learmonth Terrace, Edinburgh, 4. 
MackaYy, Growak, M.D., F.B.C.3_E., 10 Hothessy 
Place, Edinburgh, 3. 
Mackay, Gronae Dons, Villa-Twelve, Esplanade 
Terrace, 7? 


MackKat, a A.R.LAS., Architect, HM. 
Office ~ ‘Works, 122 George Streot, Edin- 
burgh, 2. 

Macca’, Joux, 5.5.C,, 37 York Place, Ectin- 
burgh, 1. 

Mackay, Nouwax Dovonas, M.D, 
D.P.H., Dall-Avon, Aberfeldy, 

Mackay, Rov. P. Heow H., M.A. St John's 
Manse, Torphichen, by Bathgate. 

Mackay, H. F. B., B.A(Cantab.), F.B.A.L, 
Gencruitten, Chan, Angyil. 

Macknax, Major Noumax M., 21 Carriagehill 
Drive, Fuisley. 

Mackecu~uis, Rev. Jom, M.A, (Hons,), 0.D,,4 
Eldon Terrace, Partickhill, Glasgow, 

Mackecusim, Rooker G. 5, RBA, & Watch 
Hell Bireet, Rye, Sussex. 

1024, MacKetcees, Laxoronp f., 


1s. 


p24. 


ies 


be 


1833. 
1p12. H.Se., 
1pSp, 
1a. 
1000, 
1924. 
1923. 


L.AT..A., 57 


Kingamead Koad, Tulse Hill, London, 
BW, 2. 
1930. M'Renvin, James, 17 Tulland Square, Edin- 


burgh, 1. 

1993. Mackexzm, Atuxaxpen G, E., F.RLLTLA,, 
Lower Woodend, Marlow, Bucks. 

1911. Mackexzin, Atexaxpen J., Solicitor, Clydes- 
dale Bank Buildings, 62 Academy Sireet, 
Inverness, 


1833. Mackenzim, Rev. Amcumanp, M.A, 5.D., 
Minister of Ayr Parish, 36 Park Circus, Ayr. 

1919, Macwesu, Hecron Heoa, J.P. 143 Warrender 
Park Road, Edinburgh, 10. 

1882, Mackexzm, BR. W. EB. Springiand, Isla Road, 
Perth. 

1931. Macxexze, THowas, J.P. F-E.LS., Schoal- 
house, Conon-Bridge, Ross-shire. 

1M. Mackexzm, Wrt1im Coon, Deargaill, 86 
George's Road, St Margarets-on-Thames, 

1004. Mackenztz, W. M., M.A. D.Litt, § Cargill 
Terrace, Edinburgh 5,—-‘Seeretary. 

1024, M'Kennow, Atkxaxpen Tonewr CAMPHELL, 


MLB., Ch.B. Edin, 62 South Street, Bt 
Anlrewa, 

1026, M‘Keanow, Maroew Heer, Solicitor, Dunard, 
Dumfries. 


1926. Macerm, Ronenr L,, M.A., B.Litt., Lecturer in 
English and History, Durdee Training College, 
Greenloaning, Wormit, File. 

1930. MacKoaor, Rev. Attax MacDowato, H.A,, 
B.D., Lectorer, Faculty of Theology, Emmanuel 
College, Wickham Terrace, Brisbane, Queens 
land, Australia. 

1930. MacKrewos, Bexzamim Brack, J.P.," Newark,” 
20 Hutchison Drive, Cannieaburn, Bearsden, 
CiHasgow, 

1025, MacKixwow, Rev, Dowann, Free Church Manas, 
Portree, Skye. 


1981, MacKrxxox, Dowann §., Leob, Elliot Place, 


Colinton, Midlothian. 

1915, MacKimor, Captain Exitot M..5., M.A, (Oxon), 
Abbey Howse, Malmesbury, Wiltshire. 
1910.*Mactaoax, Dovowas Pio, W.5,, 26 Heriot 

Row, Edinburgh, 3,—‘eeretary. 


1023.*Mactacas, Miss Monaco, 25 Heriot How, 
Edinbureh, 3. 
1022. M'Lanes, Tnowas, Burgh Engineer, Redcliffe, 


Barnhill, Perth, 


| 1035, McLacex, Wrentaw Davin, Indian Educational 


Twept. (Retired), Hillwood Cottage, Ratho 
Station, Midlothian. 
1920. MacLean, Rer, Axpaew CoLgunovr, The 


Manse, Contin, Ross-shins, 

1028. MacLeas, Ancumato, “ Helenslea,”” Bridge of 
Allan. 

Li. Mactmas, Dooatp, M.A., LL.B. 10 York Placa, 
Edinburgh, 1. 

IMM4, Macemax, Ker. Jonux, Manse of Lochalah, 
Balmacara, Kyle, Ross-shire. 

1032. MacLeasx, HRonner Getoariy, F.A.L (Lorud,), 
206 Ferry Road, Dundee, 

1685.*MacLenoge, James, MLA. LL.D, FSA, 
The Old Parsonage, Lamington, Lanarkslire, 
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1931, MeLetian, Rowenr A., M.l.Loco.E., Invergarry, 
Church Stretton, Shropabire. 

1934. M'Leon, ALEXAxDEM Guawr, M.A. “ Harps- 
dale,” Campbell Street, Darvel, Ayrshire, 

1936. McLeon, ALEXANDER Nowmax, 1 Blackford 
Road, Edinburgh, 10, 

1930, M'Lxon, Doxaup, Suite 714, 73 Granville 
Streot, Vancouver, B.C., Canada, 

10. MacLeon, Rev. Doxaco, The Manse, Apple- 
cross, Ross-shire. 

1910. Mactrop, F. T., 55 Grange Road, Edin- 
burgh, f. 

1626, Macieop, Her. Jowx, O.8.E., Hon. €,F,, 8 
Lansdowne Crearent, Glasgow, N.W. 

1924. Maclexon, Sir Joux Louwe, G.B.E., LLD., T2 
Girest King Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

li2s. Mactnon, Rev. Manconm, M.A., 24 Queen Mary 
Avenur, Glasgow, 5, 2. 

1025. MacLeon, Rev, Writs, B.D.,, Pi.D., St Browe 
Manse, Port-Bannatyne, Rothesay, 

LOD. Macceuoy, Kev. Cawpuncs M., B.D, Minister 
of the Church of Scotland, West Manes, 
Ardersier, Inverness-shire. 

1926. M'Lovrocn, James, Ivy House, Lennoxtown, 

1033. MacMasren, Tomas, Secretary, Caledonian 
Insurance Company, 100 Grange Loan, 
Edinburgh, f. 

1905. Macurt.ax, The Right Hon. Low, of Aberfeldy, 
PC, Lit, 44 Millbank, Westminster, 
London, 8.W. 1. 

1916,°M'Mitas, Rev. Wiotam, D.D., Ph.D., Chap- 
loin to the Forces, St Leonard's Manas, 
Dunfermline. 

1f28. Macwittax, Witttuw EF, F., F.8.4., 42 Onslow 
Square, London, 3.W. 7. 

1033, AC Micnoo, Janes, BST 144th Street, Jamaica, 
B.Y., 0.8.4. 

1934, M'Navomwrox, Dewcas, M.A. 4 Forth Crescent, 
Stirling. 

1915. Macwen., RoneuryListmm, of Barra, North 
Hempstead Turnpike, Great Neck, Lang 
Island, U.S.A. 

1920, M'Nerc., Davin, M.A. School House, Loanhead, 
Midlothian, 

19H." M'Newt, Nem, of Arinacriss 17 Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.c,. 3 

1933. MacNenry, Ioxaries, 61 Wallace Street, 
Malden, Mass, U.S.A. 

1928. M'Purnsox, Rev. Atrxzanpes, ELD. Ph.D. 
The Manse, Grangemouth, 

1918, MacParusox, Doxann, 3 St John's Road, 
Pollokshields, Glasgow, 8, 1, 

1033. Macrueusos, Hector, 90-58 186th Street, 
Hollis, Long Island, New York, U.S.A. 


1921, M'Prensos, James, Kilrymonth, 65 Tuflley 
Crescent, Gloucester, 

1900,"MacKax, Major Conm, C.B.E., of Feoirlinn, 
Colintraive, Argyll, 

1826. Macnan, Rey. Doxcay, 26 Douglas Crescent 
Edinburgh, 12. 

1834. Macuan, Kexnern, Applecross, Ross-shire, 

1914. MacKae-Gitstmar, Lieut.Colonel Joux, of 
Eilean Donan, Uallimore, Otter Ferry, 
Argyll. 

1o2o. MacKrrcme, Rev. Resweru A., B.D. The Pariah 
Mans, Lairg, Sutherland. 

1921. M' Rosse, Wittas ALExaxpEn, P.3.0., 102 
Desswood Place, Aberndleen, 

1eS.*MacKonewr, Lady, B.Sc, F.G.5., Douneside, 
Tarland, Aberdeenshire, 

1935, Macvican, Nem, W.S, 9 Belgrave Crescent, 
Edinburgh, 4. 

130, Manny, Atravn Jawes, “ Beechbank,” 20 
Avondale Road, South Croydon, Surmy, 

119. Mack, Jawes Logax, $5.0, P.S.A.. 10 Grange 
Terrace, Edinburgh, #, 

10th, Mattax, Awrmoxy Jomww Carren, M.D,, B.S., 
F.RLPLH, F.RG.S,, Rosslyn, Willow Bank, 
Fallowfield, Manchester, 

1926. Marian, Mra, of Dundrennan, Cumstoun, 
Twynholm, Stewartry of Kirkeudbright. 

1920, Marriaxp, Mrs Mitpuxp E,, Ledanl, Aberfoyle, 
Ferthahire, 


‘TofS, Matcotm, Sir fax, of Poltalloch, K.C.M.G., 


DL, J.P. 40 Bryanston Square, London, 
W. 1. 

1014, Mattoce, Jaws J., M.A., Notwood, Spylaw 
Bank Road, Colinton, 

Loo, Mattocu, Witutas Stracnan, 41 Charlotte 
Square, Edinburgh, 2. 

1901, Mass, Lopovic M'Lettian, 163 West George 
Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 

190, Massnant, Hesur B,, Rachan, Broughton, 
Peebleashire, 

1O1T. Mansmac., Jou Nawuw, M.D., Stewart Hall, 
Rothesay, 

1925, Mansmats, Witttam, Belmont Castle, Muigle, 
Perthahiro, 

1022. Mantis, (imonax Maconroor, &§ West Park 
Gardens, Dundes, 

1921, Mauwitex, Hoon, M.A. D.Litt, Alton House, 
Kirkwall, Orkney. 

1925, Manwick, Jawms Gronor, J.P., 21 Graham 
Place, Stromness, Orkney. 

1033. Mawwiek, Tuowas Watnem, A.RI.B.A,, 
AM.LLStract.E., 46 Melville Street, Edin- 
burgh, 3. 

1033, Masox, Jouw, 20 Abbotsford Street, Dundes. 
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1925."Maraoesox, Nem, Forest Lodge, Selkirk. 

1884. Maxwett, The Right Hon. Sir Heoneet Evs- 
race, Bt., K.T., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., of Mon- 
reith, Whauphill, Wigtownshire. 

1809."Maxwatt, Sir Jouw Srmiuma, Bt, K.T., LL,D., 
H.K.S.A., Pollok House, Pollokshaws. 

1935. Maxwern, J. Hanmsow, M.A., 21 Tay Crescent, 
Riddrie, Glasgow. 

1024."Murenu, Rev. Jauzs, B.D, 15 St Clair Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 10, 

1920, Mutonem, Rev. New, B.D., 
Place, Aberdeen, 

1920, Mexuime, Wit11AM, 
Mayfield, Melrose. 

1900, Mexzres, W. D. Gaanam, of Fitcur, Hally- 
burton House, Coupar-Angus. 

1027, Menenrm, Rev. Tomas Downe, M.A, St 
Luke's Manse, 25 Comely Dank, Edin- 
burgh, 4. 

1034, Miopieros, Preece, 6 Ramsay Garden, Edin- 
burgh. 

1037. Musan, J. A. &, M.¥.0., 
Gardens, Edinburgh, 12, 

1090. Mizwen, Davio M*Rongers (no address), 

1925, Miuxn, Faanxx, Corrie, Froids Park, Annan, 
Dumfriesshire. 

1911, Miacn, Stevawt Nari, M.A., Lecturer in 
Roman History, The University, Glasgow. 

1929, Muccen, Rev. Twowas, St Helen's Manse, High 
Ronnybridge, Stirlingshire, 

1020, Mrawe, Rev. A. A., Oakfield, Doune, Perthohire. 

1920, Mucwe, Fraxcts M., M.A. B.Sc., M.B., D.P.H., 
Mi Seafield Road, Dunder. 

1923. Mixer, Groron, Craigellie House, Lonmay, 
Aberdeenshire, 

1935. Mercwert, Greonoe Wirsos, Kirktown Mills, 
Drumblade, Huntly, Aberdeenshire. 

1022. Moowry, Joux, J.P,, Cromwell Cottage, Kirk- 
wall, Orkney. 

1071, Moonen, WirettaM Jawes, L.1.0.3.E., L.8.0,P.E,, 
F.R.F.P.3.G,, § Clairmont Gardens, Glasgow, 
C3. 

1933. Monmsox, Mra D. B., 28 Kingsborough Gardens, 
Hyndland Road, Glasgow, W. 2 

1031. Moucxy, Hexuy T., F.R.Tist.S., B.Sc. (Arche 
ology), J.F., Leicester House, King’s Road, 
Reading. 

1904. Monreru, Ronewt Srorrswoonr, Ph.C., MPS, 
10 Centre Parade, Greenford Avenue, London, 
W. T. 


Ph.D., 26 Carden 


H.M. Inapector of Schools, 


W.5., 41 Coates 


nm SO 
ae 


«Teo, 


103-4, Momus, §. V.. Woodlands," Newham Grange 
Avenue, Stockton-on-Tees, Co. Durham. 
1928. Monnsos, Roneat Cuanx, 14 Magdala Crea- 
cent, Edinburgh, 12. 
1930. Mowrtoce, Hev. Wowam, M.Sc, F.HLG.E., 
F.ILS.A., 42 Southwood Avenue, W. South- 
bourne, Bournemouth, 
1930. Morrox, ALexawper Surrn, Solicitor, Victoria 
Street, Newton-Stewart. 
1922, Mostrsx-Joxes, Rev. Jowx Enwann, 6.D., 
D.D., The Vicarage, Terrington St Clement, 
near King's Lynn, Norfolk. 
194. Mownway, Miss Cecm Lovisa, Little Tigh, Seal 
Chart, Sevenoaks, Kent, 
1925. Mowat, Jonx, 24 Dunearn Street, Glasgow, C. 4, 
1031. Moxees-Hepsox, Cyrmm, Hill Crest, Blyth 
Grove, Worksop, Nolts, 

Mcm, Mrs Guar, 17 Grosvenor Crescent, Edin- 
burgh, 12. 

Musson, Jawes, F.ELS.E., 
Drive, Liberton, Edinburgh, 9. 

Mexno, Rev. Doxato, DD. Free Church 
Manse, Ferintosh, Conon Brides, Ross-shire. 

Muxno, W, A., D.Litt., Taynuilt, Newtown St 
Boswells. 

Munnar, Canes STewant, 
Elackhall, Edinburgh. 

Muounat, Captain H. W,, late Technical 
Assistant, London Museum, c/o Messra Steven- 
aon & Cauldwell, 6 Fenchurch Street, London, 


1931, 
1a. 15 Liberton 
1928. 
1932. 


1933. 6 Hillview, 


E.c, 3. 

1920. Munway, James, J.P. Bank Agent, Kenwood, 
Bishopbriggs, Glasgow. 

1931. Memmay, Josarn Hexar, Glengyla Lodge, 
é5 Hruntsfield Place, Edinburgh, 10, 

1920, Muumay, Miss Lovimsa, The White House, 
Anstruther, Fife. 

1005."Murkay, P. Kerrn, W.S., 19 Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh, 2. 


1911.*Narmue, Geonoe G., M.A., 9 Woodside Place, 


1922, Morar, Professor H, Caunrox 5., M.Ad{Oxon.), | 


FE. Hist.3, (no address), 
1889, Mora, Jawes Amcutmatp, B.S.4., Architect, 
Wellington Chambers, Ayr. 


Glaagow, 

1027.*Narme, J, G., Retired Tea Planter, 13 Lynedoch 
Flace, Edinburgh, 3. 

1033, Narimes, Joux Watsox, M.1.Chem.E., Manafleld, 
Alloa. 

1028, Nem, N. A. G., Architect, 7 Glenorchy Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 0, 

1923, Newsox, Mrs, Beechwood, Calderstones, Liver- 
pool, 18 


¢ 
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1037. Noecnorsos, Curgon Doxatnpson Percy, F.5.G., 
Badinnick, 51 Jersey Road, Lampton, Houns- 
low, Middlesex, 

1932. Nicoun, Jasems §., Livingstone Cottage, 40 
Brechin Road, Arbroath, 

1929. Norwas, Roneer Camrean, W.5., 15 York Place, 
Edinburgh, 1. 


1022. Ocuwrentoxy, Cuamtes Francts, 
Lanark Road, Currie, Midlothian, 

1030, O'Doxwei., Hexnr, F.P.C., M.S.P. (no addreaa). 

1924. Oowvim, Jauus D., Barloch, Milngavie. 

1907.*One, Aureen  Witisaw, H.A., F.L3,, 32 
Denmark Villas, Hore, Sussex. 

1028. Owtrnast, Rev. Jouxstroy, B.D., The Manse, 
Abercorn, South Queensferry, 

1926, Ourven, Mra PF, 8., Edgerston, near Jedburgh, 

1927. O'Matcey, Mrs Owes, Bridge End, Ockham, 
Surrey. 


Ovrerburn, 


1916. Oxe, Lewis P,, F.F.A., 3 Belgrave Place, Edin- | 


burgh, 4. | 
1921. Ono, Srewanr, E.5.W., Corrie House, Corria, 
Arran. 
1033. Oueoce, W. A, S.3.C, Allanshough, Fountalg- 
ball, Midlothian. 
1928, Osnouxn, Rev. TaHowas, Minister of Cockenzia 
Parish Church, Cockenzie Manse, Prestonpans. 
1930, Owes, Cuantes Haoex, M.A., Windyridge, 
Wensley Grove, Harrogate, 


If1T. Pauk, Fraseum A,, 149 Brosdway, New York. 

1931, Pausoxs, Joux Warrit, Broomers House, 
Pulborough, Sussex. 

1923. Parkcisoy, Growan Doxcan, 3 Balgay Avenue, 
Dunlen, 

1027. Parensow, Miss Hitnsa Macp Lasim, Birkwood, 
Banchory, Kincardineshire. 

Ind4. Parensow, The Ei, Rev. Jom N, M., The 


Manse, King Williams Town, C.P., South | 


Afnen, 

1915. Parensox, Joux Wirsox, C.V.0., ALB.E,, 
A.K.TB.A., Principal Architect, H.AM. Office of 
Works, 11 Ablnger Gardens, Murrayfield, 
Edinburgh, 12. 

1930, Parnusox, The Very Ker, Winns FP. D.D., 
LL.D, Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Edinburgh, Dalmor, 17 South Oswald 
Road, Edinburgh, 9, 


1925, Parmesce, Atexaxnen, “Pilmor," 2 Carrick 
Drive, SN. Mi. Vernon, near Glaagow, 

164. Patoxs, Eowamp Hicuwowp, B.A.(Cantab.), 
F.2.8., M.B.0.U., of Hareshawmuir, via Ril- 
mamock, Ayrshire. 

199). Paros, Hexwy Macteop, Curator of Historical 
Records, H.M. Register House, § Little Road, 
Liberton, Edinburgh, 9. 

1924 Patrox, Jawes, §) High Street, Lanark. 

If. Patnice, Wieeram Macrantasx, Architect, 
F.RLAS., 35 Lintrathen Gardens, Dundee. 

1928. Parremox, Coantes, F.BR.SLE., Lecturer, 
University of Edinburgh, 22 Dodley Terrace, 
Trinity, Edinburgh, 6, 

1925, Patremsox, Ricwann Fronan, M.A, (Cantab,), 
D.LittiGlas.), Orsham’s Dyke, Bearden, 
Dumbartonshire. 

190), Pact, Amtuve F. Banrove, Architect, 16 
Rutland Square, Edinburgh, 1, 

1028, Pavt, Lieut.-Colonel J, W. Baurove, D.8.0., 
Falkland Pursuirant, Cakemuir, Tynehead, 
Midlothian. 

1023, Paxrow, Rev. Witton, F.RAG.S.,, 44 Creighton 
Avenue, Muswell Hill, London, §. 10. 

1023. Paausow, Htev. Profesor A.- F, Scortr, MLA, 
B.D. D.Th., D.Litt, F.1t.Hist5., The Manso, 
Johnstone, Renfrewshire. 

16. Peon, Acexaxyoen L. Dice, W.S., 13 South 
Learmonth Gardens, Edinburgh, 4. 

1932. Pooce, Miss Maur, MLA., South Corner, Home- 
field Road, Liverpool, 10. 

1030, Perens, Awrnvn Bowpes, F.R.Met.3., Librarian 
and Curator, Inverness Poblic Library. 

110, Patctirs, Dave Revs, F.L.A., Baili Glas, 15 
Chaddealey Terrace, Swangen. 

1926. Poamoroy, Atax D., Dean Wood, Newbury, 
Borks. 

IM. Porro, Ramonxpo N, de, 4 Sloan Street, Leith, 

1921, Forrmn, Sirs Brackwoon, West Lodge, North 
Berwick. 

1D01."Pouriaxp, His Grace The Duke of, K.G., 
Welbock Abbey, Notts. 

1921. Pownre, Mrs, Earlie Bank, Craigic, Perth. 

1927. Paewtice, Jawes, Athelatane, Crieff, Perth- 

1011."Parstox, Feawe A. W., MLRS, ALBA, 
Druimdarroch, 27 Ferguson Avenue, Miln- 
gartie. 

1M. Paras, Rosewr M., Spottiswoode, Barnton 
Park, Davidson's Mains, Edinburgh, 4. 

1024. Poutan, Peree MacDovoatt, 24 8) Ronan's 
Drive, Showlands, Glasgow, 5.1. 

1926, Ponpre, Taowas, Aucheneck, Killearn, Stirling- 
shire. 
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1924. Pomves, Jomx M., S.C, 6 Meadow Place, 
Edinburgh, 10, 


= 


1925. Quo, Rev, Goupox, M.A., B.D., The Manse, | 


Monifieth, by [uudee, 
1982. Quito, Jawes Srurxorox, Ravenseraig, Falkirk. 


1021. Rar, Jouw N., §.8.C., 2 Danube Street, Edin- 
burgh, 4. 

1932, Ramsar, Davin Geonon, M.A., B.Sc., Rector of 
Kirkcudbright Academy, Skair Kilndale, Kirk- 
cudbright.. 

1924.* Ramsay, Dovonsas M., J.P. Bowland, Galashiels, 
Selkirkshire. 

1928. Raxpace-MacIven, Daven, MLA, D.Sc, clo 
Messra Brown Shipley & Co., 129 Pall Mall, 

London, 5.W. 1. 

1906."*Raxkim, Witt Back, af 
Rothesay Terrace, Edinburgh, 3. 

1935. Raxco, Woam Faawxces, Badshot Lea, 

1027. Rarctarre, Joserm Hurer, M.B,, C.M. (Edin.), 
F.B.S.E.,. 22 Wake Green Road, Moseley, 
Bitnlews toa, 

1003, Raven, ALExANpEem James, c/o Tho Bank of 
Adelaide, 11 Leadenhall Street, London, 
E.c. 3. 

180. Reen, Rev, Jawes H., Wesleyan Parsonage, 
Retief Street, Potchefstroom, Transvaal, South 
Afnes. 

1928. Reecm, Atexaxpun, J.P., 22 Greenlaw Avenue, 
Paisley, Librarian, Public Library, Paisley. 

1M. Rem, Aurooxso Stopant, J.P., Hank of Eng- 
land, Manchrater, 

1897."*Rem, The Right Rev. Enwanp T.S., M.A., D.D., 
Bishop of St Andrews, Casilebraa, Auchter- 
arder. 

1931. Rum, Joux, J.P. 27 Lintrathen Gardens, 
Drarides. 

1032. Rem, Winttam, M.B.E., D.L., J.P. & Douglas 
Terrace, West Ferry, Angus. 

1091, Hestmsox, Jom, Queen Mary's House, Jed- 
burgh. 

1021."*Rexxim, Jonx, Welleroft, Helensburgh. 

1920, Reoecn, Jowx, Haowthornden, Erskine Road, 
Whitecraigs, Renfrewshire. 

1935. Rice, D, Tatnot, M.A. B.Sc, Professor of 
Fine Art, Edinburgh University, 2 Moray 
Fiace, Edinburgh, 3. 

1078."Ricnannsox, Fmeawci, Elsirforkie, Bridge of 
Allan. 


Ceddans, 2 


1912.*Ricuanpzox, Jawes 5., Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments, H.M, Office of Works, 122 George 
Street, Edinburgh, 2,—Curater of Muarum, 

1923, Rrcmannsox, Jouw, W.5., 38 Hutland Square, 


Edinburgh, 1. 

1926, Hicuaupsox, Jouwx, Solicitor, The Hollica, 
Mussel burgh. 

1925. BRicnanpsox, W. Auuistrer M. G., 10 Ethel 


Terrace, Morningside, Edinburgh, 10, 

Ricumonn, Law A, SLA. F.S.A., Lecturer in 
Roman-Hritish Archwology, University of 
Durham, Armatrong College, Newcasthe-upon- 
Tyne, 2. 

Ricawoxnp, 0, L., M.A., Professor of Hurnanity, 
University of Edinburgh, 5 Belford Place, 
Edinburgh, 4. 

Rupseovr, Exec Hanpwicen, M.A., B.Sc, ATC. 
Thelwall Lea, near Warrington, Lancashire, 

Rrreurm, Professor Jawsns, M.A., D.Se., F.BLS.E., 
Natural History Department, The University, 
Edinturgh. 

. Rirreaic, WitttaM Mora, 11 Walkinshaw Street, 
Johnstone, Renfrewshire. 

Ronn, Jawezs, LL.B. LL.D, 26 Ormidale Ter- 
race, Edinburgh, 12. 

Ronn, Jawes A. T., 126 Beechwood Ganrdiens, 
Lfond, Essex. 

Roser, Fraovs, Joint Town Clerk, Kirkden, 
Kirktonhill, Dumbarton. 

Rouenrsos, Avexaxpen D. M.A., Stevenson 
Park, Carluke, Lanarkshire. 

Roneutson, Rev. Ancumanp E., M.A., B.D. 17 
Cluny Gardena, Edinburgh, 10. 

Honentésox, Hey. Coauies P.. M.A, “Nor- 
wok,” 4 Queen Mary Avenue, Glasgow, 3. 2. 

Kongatsox, Grown 3, M.A. The Cottage, 
Viewteld Road, Arbroath, 

Hongutsox, James MEMLEIOHN, 
ARLAS, “Hamelin,” 
Road, Edinburgh, 11. 

Roserrsax, Jou, J.P. 31 Lammerton Terrace, 
Dundee. 

RonrntTsos, Ronet Braxs, M.V.0., Chapter 
Surveyor, St George's Chapel, Windsor Castle. 

Ronkeraox, Roxaro Macpoxano, W.S., Stra- 
loch, Liberton Drive, Edinburgh, 6, 

Honenrsox, Tuomas Araone., Inverathall, 
Alderman's Hill, Paltner’s Green, London, 
BK. 13. 

Honertsox, W. G. Arrcuisox, M.D., D.Se., 
F.KLC.P.E., St Margaret's, St Valerie Road, 
Bournemouth, 

Konerrsox, Watters Mem, MBL, ChB. 
Queen's Hotel, Helensburgh. 


1935, 


Ip1. 


1929, 


1035. 


1007. 
1833, 
1833, 
Ded. 
1g7. 
1935, 
1826. 


1000. Anchitect, 


2  Craiglockhart 
1910, 
1O15. 
Tis. 


1928, 


1S. 


1925. 
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1927. Ronentsox, Wrettaw Comsace, & Plewlands | 1910.*S5comm, Major lars H. Macuar, Ist Seaforth 


Gardens, Edinburgh, 10, 
1914. Rosisox, Josers, 14 Castile Street, Kirkewd- 
bright. 


1934. Ropewtce, H. H., 12° Battlefield Avenue, | 


Glasgow, 5. 2, 
Rocrr, Grong Gurune, M.A,, B.3c., 2 Myrile 
Terrace, East Newport, Fife. 
1928. Hooresos, Rev. Citautes, M.A., Villa Roma, 
Sandown Rood, Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 
Rottanp, Miss Huew M., G Murrayfield Drive, 
Edinburgh, 12. 
1934. Rose, Sir EL. Aurove, Bt, D.S.0., LL.D. 23 
Ainslie Place, Edinburgh, 3. 
lo. Hosexecoom, Isaac, 20 Shandwick Place, 
Edinburgh, 2. 
1924, Hoss, Dowatn, M.B., Tigh-na-Linne, Lochgilp- 
head, Argyll. 
Koss, Jawes, 10 Midmar Gardens, Edinburgh, 
10. 
1922. Ross, Major Jom, Euroa, Langbank. 
1928, Ross, Joux D., LL.D. 8730 O7th Street, Wood- 
horen, N.Y., 0.8.4. 
Koss, Dr Wixiraep M., Auchendean, Dulnain 
Bndge, Inverness-shire. 
Howattr, Tuomas, Director, Royal Scottish 
Museum, Spottiswoode, Colinton. 
1015. Rusk, J. M., O.LLE., IP, 335.0., Clinton 
House, Whitehouse Loan, Edinburgh, 10, 
1836, Heeinct, Awrave W., SLA. WS, 2h Hope 
Terrace, Edinburgh, 10. 
1030." Hvssenn, Davin, LLD., Kothes, Markineh, Fife. 
1914. Kvssect, Joux, 2 Brunton Place, Edinburgh, 7. 


1923. 


1030, 


1920, 


1937. 


1923, Sr Vioxaws, The Hon. Loup, LL.D., 33 Moray 
Place, Edinburgh, 3. 


1G25."SaLvesex, Iver BH. S., 6 Rothesay Terrace, | 


Edinburgh, . 
1030,"SaLvasEx, Toropons E., F.1LS.E., 87 Inverlelih 
Place, Edinburgh, 4. 
id. Sameox, Davin Tuomas, D.L., Old Cullen, 
Cullen, Banffshire. 


Street, Edinburgh, 8. 
1030, Scaura, Hexar W., of Breckness, Deanburn, 
1088, ScuLachen, Coamtes, Attaché au Minkstdre des 
Affaires Etrangéres, Trésorier de Ia Sociétd 
Préhistorique Francaise, 9 rue de Verneuil, 
| Puris—YVIlIe, | 
1056. Scrotes, W., M.A., Senior History Master, The 
Abbey Schoul, Fort Augustus. 


«1980, Snaw, 





Highlanders, 1 Contes Place, Edinburgh, 
: 

193%. Scorr, Dovotas. H., M.B, ChB. 5 King’s 
Court, London, 5.W. 10. 

1035, Scorr, Rey. Jawes G. Dawson, Manse of 
Logieulmond, Perthshire. 

1935, Soorr, Laceexce Guay, Vingoll, 

Shetland. 

1921.*Scorr, H. L., 1) Newark Street, Greenock, 

1631. Scott, W. Livpsar, D.S.C., B.A., 7 Lambolle 
Road, Hampstead, London, X.W. 3. 

1031, Scorr Moxcmurr, Miss Mawrna C., The Casile, 
Elie, Fife. 

1915. Semruaroce, Nouvat, Fellow of the Institute 
of Journalists, Summerfield, Longforgan, by 
Dundee. 

1930, Senzeastsox, BK. J., Troughend, Brora, Suther- 
land, 

liao, Setox-Anpensox, Jawes, “Woodlea,”” Moffat 
Koad, Dumfries. 

1913."*SHaxp, J. Hanver, W.S., $8 Northumberland 
Street, Edinturgh, 3, 

1827.*Seanr, Axpaew ML, 6 South Inverleith Avenue, 
Edinburgh, 4. 

L917. Suaw, Juuics Aporravs, Mus.D, Trin, Coll. 
Dublin, L.Mus., T.C.L., Beech Field, 100 
Withington Koad, Whalley Kange, Mancheater, 
Li. 

1918. Suaw, Mackewzre 3., W.5., 1 Thistle Court, 
Edinburgh, 2. 

1932, Suaw, Nett, General Secretary and Organiser, 
dn Comunn Gaidhealach, Octavia Buildings, 
Kilmacoln, 

RK. Cuxurrs, M.5e., 
L.KO.P. (London), 
Preston, Lancashire, 

1917. Soaw, Wootwaw 0, F.B.Hist.Soc., Honorary 
Curator of the Collections of the Presbyterian 
Historical Society of England, London, 66 
Sandy Lane, Stretford, Manchester, 

1920. Snerrano, Tuomas, M.Se., F.G5., F.R.G.8., 
Director, The Municipal Museums, Hull. 


Lerwick, 


3 F.0.C.3.Eng., 
24 Hibblesdale Place, 


1033, Suerrann, C. B., M.AdOxon.), BS8c./Oxon, 
1030. Sanpensoy, Kexweru, W.S., 5 Northumberland | (Oxon.), B.8e,(Ox0n.) 


(ro ached reas), 

1917, Suuiis, Cocwrexar Joww, C.4., 17 Melville 
Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1927. Stursox, Atexaxpen, J.P., West Leigh, Pit- 
fodels, Aberdeenshire, 

100."3iursow, Miss Mauganwer KE. Hamnovn, M.A. 
Assistant Inspector of Ancient Monuments for 
Sodtand, 4 Manor Place, Edinburgh, 3, 

1026. Siurson, Ricuanp J., Hermitage, Corstor- 
phine, Edinburgh, 12, 
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1919, Siursox, Wreotam Dovoras, M.A. D.Litt, 
Librarian, Aberdeen University, The Chaplains’ 
Court, Chanonry, Old Aberdean, 

1041. Smrsox, W. N., 31 Broomley Drive, Giffnock, 
Renfrewshire. 

1008. Stscram, Cour, M.A, PhD. F.R.LBA., Bt 
Margaret's, Ralston Avenue, Crookston, (ilas- 
gow, &.W. 2. 

1919. Srsctam, Joux, Fallin Public School, Stir- 


ling. 

1926. Stveram, Jown H., 204 West Regent Street, 
Glagow. 

1900. Sumxsxen, Ronenr Tarion, M.A. 
$5 Campbell Road, Edinburgh, 12. 

1925, Staren, Jou~ Mupwat, Provost of Kirkwall, 
Vogablik, Kirkwall. 

1029, Suswos, Anexaxpen M., 

1928. Svarewoon, Hosesr Hexar Govon, Banker, 
5 Carlton Villas, Wrexhom, N. Wales. 

If. Sucane, THowas Yours, Solicitor, Castlewodd, 
Jedburgh, 

1934. Sueum, Thomas, Architect, 46 Portland Road, 
Kilmarnock. 

1033. Sacre, Arexaxnes, M.A, FBSA, 34 Hally 
Avenue, Jesmond, Newcasthe-upon-Tyne. 

1920. Sucrs, Miss Axxerre, 11 Midmar Gardens, 
Edinburgh, 10. 

1031. Surru, Hey. Cou, M.A., Free Church Manse, 
Campbeltown. 


F.RS.E., 


Moyhall, Kirkintil- 


1910. Surru, Davin Baro, 0.1.E., LL.D. 6 Kirklea 


Terrace, Glasgow, W, 2. 

1933. Ssorn, Davin G., M.A. 15 Gloucester Place, 
Edinburgh, 

1925, Saunre, Jonx, 14 Viewforth Gardens, Edin- 
burgh, 10. 

1034. Sucre, Jonx, B.Sc. Chief Conservator of 
Forests, Sudan Government, Hirkhill, Coal- 
burn, Lanarkshire. 

10, Sucre, Jows Freoewck (Chief Librarian, 
Liverpool Public Libraries}, Totnal, Gwydrin 
Road, Calderstones, Liverpool, 15, 

1032, Sxvoem, Professor Fraxatyx B,, A.M. Ph.D,, 
Professor of English, Northwestern University, 
1024 Ashland Avenue, Evanston, Tlinoia, 
USA. 

1921. Sovran, Cuantes Guopes, F.R.1.0.A,, 15 South 
Tay Street, Dundee, 

1925. Sovren, Grouce, Drynie, Dingwall. 

1929, Srackman, Crm Sauwpens, R.A, LAL B.A,, 
BMS. FRSA, FBGA, The Studio, 
Edridge Road, Croydon, Surrey. 

1910,*Srancen, Colonel Cuantes Louis, C.B.E, / 0.8.0. 
6 Great Western Terrace, Glasgow, 






1010,*Srexcen, Jom Jawes, 5 Great Western Terrace, 
Glasgow. 

1922, Srexs, Tomas aaa ye W.S,, 160 Weat 
George Street, Glaagow, C 

1920. Sterne, Her. WILLtAM, ma D.0., The Manse, 
Inrerkaithing. 

1902. Srecaut, Jasus, 0.8.E., W.5.,25 Rutland Street, 
Edinburgh, 1, 

1922. Srecanr, Mrs MackENztE, Down, Whimple, 
Deron. 

1030, Srevens, C. E., M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 

1933. Srevessox, Captain Epwanp Daraonxpn, 
M.C., ¢.V.0., Secretary and Treasurer, The 
National Trust for Scotland, 4 Great Stuart 
Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1027. Srevexson, Major Hexnent 0, M'D., The Lee, 
Lanark, 

1695. Srevexsox, Jouw H., M.B.E,, K.C., Marchmont 

1913. Srxvexsow, Nowwax, Dechmont View, Sandy- 
hilla, Shettleston, 

1913. Srevewsox, Pency E., Ta Young Street, Edin- 
burgh, 2. 
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Junta Para Ampliacién de Estudios—Comision de 
Investigaciones Paleontoligicas y Prehistéricas, 
Madrid. 

Junta Superior de Exeavaciones y Antigiedades, 
Madrid, 

Kiel University. 

Kongelige Norake Videnskabers Selakab, Trondhjem, 

Landcamuseum Nassauischer Altertiimer xu Wies- 
badon. 

Leipzig University. 

Muate Archéologique Erasie Majewski de ln Société 
dea Sciences de Varsovie, Poland. 

Musée d'Art et d'Histoire, Geneva, Switzerland, 

Muxie Guimet, Paris. 

Musée National Suisse A Ziirich. 

Museum, Bergen, Norway. 

Museum of Northern Antiquities, Oslo, 

National Bohemian Museum, Prague, Crecho- 
Slovakia. 

National Museum, Zagreb, Yugoslavia, 

Nordiska Musect, Stockholm. 

Norsk Folkemuseum, Oslo, Norway, 


Oslo University, Norway. 

Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Masa., U.S.A. 

Prihistorische Kommission der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien. 

Reale Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Rome, 

Rhein Landesmuseum, Trier. 

Rijks-Museum van Oudheden, Leiden. 

Roémisch-Germanisches Central Museum, Mainz, 
Germany. 

Royal Academy of History and Antiquities, 
Stockholm, 

Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, Copenhagen, 

Servicio de Inveatigaciin Prehistérica de ln Exema. 
Diputaciin Provincial de Valencia. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, U.S.A. 

Societa Romana di Antropologia, Rome. 

Société d’Anthropologie de Paris. 

Société dea Antiquaires do l'Ouest. 

Sociéte Archtologique d'Alexandrio, 

Société Archéologique de Constantine, Algerin. 

Société Archéologique du Midi de In France, 

Société Archéologique de Montpellier, 

Société Archéologique de Moravie. 

Société Archtologique de Namur, 

Societe des Bollandistes, Rruasels. 

Société des Sciences do Semur (Pro Alesia), 

Socidté Finlandaixe d'Archéologie, Helsingfors, 

Société d'Histoire et d"Archéologie de Gand. 

Soolote Nationale des Antiquaires de Franee. 

Société Préhistorique Francaise, Paris, 

Societe Préhistorique Polonaise, 

Société Royale d'Archéologie, Bruxelles, 

Stadtisches Museum fir Volkerkunde, Leipzig. 


|—6hBtavanger Museum, Stavanger, Norway. 


Universitat Library, Lund, Sweden, 
University Library, Tartu, Exthonia, 
Upsala University. 


Verein fiir Nassauische Alterthumskunde, Wies- 


a 





Verein von Alterthumsfreunden im Rheinlands, Bonn, 
Wiener Prachistorische Gesellschaft, 


PERiopIcAaLs, 
EL’ Anthropologie, Paris, 


| Bulletin archéologique polonaia, Warsaw. 


Lrenanres, Rnrrisn, 
Athenwum Club Library, London. 
Baillie’s Institution, Glasgow. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. 


British Museum Library. 

Chetham’s Library, Manchoaster. 

Church of Scotland College Library, The Mound, 
Edinburgh. 

Free Library, Edinburgh. 

Free Library, Liverpool. 

Mitchell Library, Glasgow, 

National Library of Scotland, Edinburgh. 

National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Onlnance Survey Library, Southampton. 

Public Record Office Library, London. 

Royal Library, Windsor, 

oval Soottish Muzeum Library, Edinburgh. 

Scottish National Portrait Gallery Library. 

Scottish Record Office, Historical Department, 

Signet Library, Edinburgh. 

Trinity College Library, Dublin. 

University Library, Aberdeen. 





University Library, Cambridge, 

| University Library, Edinburgh. 

University Library, Glasgow. 

University Library, St Andrews. 

Victorin and Albert Museum Library, London, 


Linkarnins, Foret, 
Bayerische Stanate-bibliothek, Munich, Bavaria. 
Bibliothéque d'Art et d'Archéologie, Université de 
Paris. 
National Library, Paris. 
National Library, Vienna. 
Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Prefissische Staats-bibliothek, Berlin. 
Public Library, Hamburg. 
Royal Library, Copenhagen. 
Royal Library, Stockholm. 
Sichsische Landea-biblicothek, Dresden, 
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sik GEORGE MACDONALD, K.C.B., LL.D., D.Litt., 
F’.B.A., President, in the Chair. 


Robert Cross and W. J. Gibson were appointed Scrutineers of the 
Ballot for Office-Bearers. 


The Ballot having been concluded, the Scrutineers found and declared 
the List of the Council for the ensuing vear to be as follows:— 


President. 


Sir GEORGE MacnonaLo, K.C.B., LL.D... D.Litt... FR.A. 


Vice- Presidents. 


Sir Francis J. Grant, K.C.V.0., LL.D., Lord Lyon King of Arms. 
Sheriff C. H. Brows, K.C. 

THomMas YuLE, W.S. 
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Councillors. 


The Hon. Sir Hew H.) Representing | Brigadier-Gieneral Sir Rowerr GIL- 
DatryMe.e, K.C.V.0.!the Board of |  Mour, Bart., C.B., C.V.0., D.5.0. 
Joun Warrack, LL.D. | T'riatees. Major-General Sir WALTER OGILVIE. 

K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G, 


Joux A. INGuts. | ria Ras edi lax C. Haswan, M.A., M.P. 
\ihe freasury | The Hon. Lorp St VieEans, LL.D. 
H. H. MacKENZIE. Colonel CHARLES L. SPENCER, C.B.E., 
Professor T. H. Bryce, M.D., F.R.S. | 7 D.S.0. 2 | 
WILLIAM ANGUS, Brigadier-General E. Cratc-Browns, 
D.5.0, 
Secretaries. 


Dovenas P. Mac hagas, W.S.| W. Mackay Mackenzie, D.Litt. 


For Fore ign Correspondence, 
Professor V. Gorponw Cripe, B. Litt. | Professor W. M. Canoen, M.A., LL.D., 
FB. A, 
Treasurer. 


J. Botam Jounson, CoA. 


Curafors of the Muusetem, 


James Cure, LL.D. W.S. | JAMes S. Ricnarnson. 


Curator of Come. 


Rornertr Kerr, M.A. 


fobrarian. 


ALEXANDER OF, Curie, C.V.0., LL.D. 


On the recommendation of the Council Professor GERHARD BEEsU, 
Zentraldirektion des Archiologischen Instituts des Deutschen Reiches, 
Wilhelmstrasse 92/93, Berlin, W. 8, was elected an Honorary Fellow. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 

Jounx FrRaNcis ArnswortH, B.A... 116 Artillery Mansions, Victorian Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 

Rev. Winitam Brersarp AtTHerTos, B.A., late R.N., Coberley Reetory, 
Cheltenham, Glos. 

J, M. Barr, J.P., B.L., 120 St Vincent Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 

Rh. S. Brypox, M.A., Ph.D., Craig Araig, Pitlochry, Perthshire. 
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Miss MAnsorre Erneen Covunrsty-Latimer, Curator, East London Museum, 
8 Lake St Vincent, P.O., Cambridge, South Africa. 

J. Derr, Civil Servant, Record Office, H.M. General Register House, Edin- 
burgh, 2. 

Joun Foster Forres, Appenfurth, Gullane, East Lothian. 

ALFRED Henry Fostrer-Ssira, 6 Montpelier Road, Ealing, London, W. 5 

WILLIAM GREENHILL, C.A., 34 Heriot Row, Edinburgh, 4. 

CHaAkLes P. Hampesox, Wentworth, Eccles, Lanes. 

FREDERICK JoHNSTON, J.P., Woodville, Falkirk. 

Lavrexce H. Lippie, LGallycroy, braid Farm Koad, Edinburgh, 10. 

RowaLp MacpoxaLp Ropertsonr, W.S., Straloch, Alnwickhill Road, Liberton, 
Edinburgh, 9. 

Joux Geppes MacGrrcor, Ph.D., 67 Ashley Drive, Edinburgh, 11. 

Witniam Davin McLarex, Indian Educational Dept. (Netired), Hillwood 
Cottage, Ratho oe Midlothian. 

law A. Ricumonp, M.A., F.S.A., Lecturer in Roman-British Archmology, 
University of Durham, Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 2. 

Rev. James G. Dawson Scorr, The Manse of Logicalmond, Perthshire. 

LAURENCE Gray Scorr, Vingolf, Lerwick, Shetland. 


The President read the list of Members decensed since the last Annual 





Fellowa, 
Khectent, 
MicHAEL ©. AnprEWws, M.R.LA., F.R.G-S., F.B.S.G.8., F.LRS.A.L, 

Orsett, Derryvolgie Avenue, Belfast . 1923 
Rev. AxnpREW Barrp, E.D., J.P., Minister of the United Parishes of 

Broughton, Kilbucho, and Glenholm, The Manse, Broughton, 

Peeblesshire. ; : : : . 1920 
Joux Best, Warriston House, Edinburgh : : : . 193% 
GEORGE Brown, 2 Spottiswoode Street, Edinburgh IS88 
His Grace Joun CHarLes, Duke oF BuccLEvcn and QUEENSRERRY, 

K.T., Dalkeith House, Midlothian —. : : . Idol 
Brian CC. Crayrox, “ Wyelands,”” Rosa, Herefordshire : . 19e4 
James M. Coguim., Colzean, Viewlands Place, Perth Hy : . 1928 
Joux Corre, Burnbank, Moniaive, Dumfriesshire . 111 
Rorert Crawrorbp, Ochilton, 36 Hamilton Drive, Maxwell Park. 

Glasgow . : - ; : . Iso 
James W. Drv MMOND, Weaterlanda; Stirling . : , . 1900 
ALEXANDER MACKENZIE FLEMING, 837 Cowyate, Damdee ; Lo24 
WintiaAmM ForsyTH, F.R.C.S.E., c/o Messrs Livingstone & Dickson, 

30 Melville Street, Edinburgh ; . IW 
JAMES GARDNER, Clunie, Paisley. : . : . ols 
Jounx Giason, 19 Pilrig Street, Leith —. : ; . 124 


Professor lax B. Sroventroxn Hontrovurs, M.A.Oxon., F.RVG.S., 
Penkaet Castle, Pencaitland, Edinburgh ; : : . 1819 

Toomas M. Huster, Unton Bank House, Stranraer : : . 1926 

AnpRew Bars Irvine, J.P.. F.R.GS., Waverley, 49 Palmerston 
Road, Bowes Park, London, N. 22 : . 1928 
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Hincted. 
GrorcE Smirn Late, M.B.E., J.P., Glentarif, Inverness : . 1028 
BELLERBY LOWERISON, Green Garth, Houghton, Huntingdon . 1923 
The Rt. Hon. Auice, Lapy MacponaLp or THe IsLes, Thorpe Hall. 

Rudston, East Yorkshire. - . 1932 
Davin McJerrow, Highfield, Lockerbie, “Dumfriesshire : 1933 
Sir REGINALD MacLteop oF Mac.eop, K.C.B., Dunvegan Castle, s 

Isle of Skye. ; - : ; | 1890 
Rev. Wintwtam H. Mac.Leon, BA (Cantab), Fiunary, Shandon, 

Dun bartonshire . : : F ‘ : ; : I O07 
Hew Morrisox, LL.D., 12 Blackford Road, Edinburgh . : . Ld82 
Wintiam Naissira, C.A., 57 Hamilton Drive, Glasgow . . 1905 
A. Wenster Peacock, 4 Bruntstield Terrace, Edinburgh F 19135 


Major J. Roserrson Rerp, M.D., Gatesgarth, Newby, Scarborough 1933 
J. Hvurert Roeerrs, F.R.G.S., F.S.L,. F.A.L, 61 Wind Street, 


Swansea . ; : P ; ; ; ; . la 
Harotp H. L. Saxps, F.S.A.. 16 Portland Court, Great Portland 

Street, London, W. | . 1930 
Sir MaLconm Ssirn, K.B.E., Clifton Lodge, Boswall Road, Leith . 1923 
Wittiam Rircate Stewart, Merrick, Dalmellington, Ayrshire . 1920 
Ceci. Wuitrr, 23 Drummond Place, Edinburgh | . Lss4 
James Wiikre, B.L,, 5.5.C., 108 George Street, Edinburgh ; . 10s 


The Meeting resolved to record their sense of the loss the Society 
had sustained in the death of these members. 


The President, Sir George Macdonald, K.C.B., LL.D., delivered 
the following Anniversary Address: 





For many years the Society has been in the way of celebrating the 
Festival of its Patron Saint by listening to and formally approving 
the Report which it is required to present each year to the Board of 
Trustees, and at the same time by endorsing the statement of accounts, 
To inflict a Presidential Address upon those who take the trouble to 
attend the Annual Meeting may therefore seem to some of you an 
unenlled-for innovation, But the change has not been made without 
good reason. In the first place, the expansion in our numbers has 
complicated our finances, and it is no longer possible for our Treasurer, 
capable as he is, to produce a balance-sheet with the dexterity of a 
conjurer who is extracting a rabbit from a hat. His statement will 
be circulated to you shortly, and in due course you will have an oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing your verdict upen it. In the second place, for 
the snke of administrative convenience the Board of Trustees has asked 
us to alter the date of our Report, so that the period which it covers 
has ceased to be the interval that elapses between one St Andrew's 
Day and another. Thus anything which could be read to you this 
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afternoon would necessarily be incomplete. In the circumstances 
the Council were of opinion that we should be well-advised to conform 
to the practice that prevails in kindred societies, where it is usual for 
the Chairman to inaugurate the work of the session by offering some 
observations of a more or less general character. Moreover, the in- 
novation is not really an innovation at all. It is the revival of a custom 
which was initiated by our founder, Lord Buchan, and which was 
observed with almost unbroken regularity until the “seventies” of last 
century, when the growing bulk of the Annual Report unceremoniously 
ousted its rival. 

This explanation will, I trust, be accepted as sufficient. But I 
have a personal apology to offer to two of my colleagues in office. When 
I turned to the earlier volumes of the Proceedings, in search of guidance 
as to the line I ought to follow, I was somewhat disconcerted to find 
that I had unwittingly agreed to trespass upon ground that was wont 
to be reserved for others. In asking me to deliver the Address, the 
Council had forgotten that no President has ever before assumed the 
réle Tam at the moment endeavouring to fill. From the days of Lord 
Buchan onwards the duty was always discharged either by a Vice- 
President—normally the retiring Vice-President—or by the Senior 
Secretary. Unluckily this discovery came too late to permit of my 
doing more than express to Lord St Vigeans and Mr Maclagan my 
sincere regret that [ should in all innocence have trenched upon what 
I have no doubt they regard as one of their most cherished prerogatives. 
T assure them that, should there be any desire to reassert their right 
a year hence, I shall be only too pleased to give way. The truth, of 
course, is that in those early times the President was a being who dwelt 
apart, haunting 

“The lucid interspace of world and world, 
Where never creeps a cloud, or moves a wind.” 


Now that he has become a more mundane personality he has perforce 
to shoulder the responsibility. Nor is the responsibility a light one, 
for, apart from the three to whom I shall refer in more detail presently, 
the list of my predecessors includes such distinguished names as those 
of Sir Daniel Wilson, Lord Neaves, Cosmo Innes, and Dr Joseph 
Robertson. 

I said that [ had sought for guidance as to the line I ought to follow. 
The result was a little perplexing. lL could, indeed, borrow Lord Buchan's 
opening sentence and say that “I rejoice to see 50 many respectable 
members of our Society met here.” Beyond that, however, there was 
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an embarrassment of riches. Some of these Addresses well deserve 
the immortality they have secured by being enshrined in the Society's 
publications. Lord Buchan’s own, for instance, delivered at the first 
Anniversary Meeting and accessible to us all in Smellie’s Accounl, was 
largely a re-emphasising of his original pronouncement as to the aims 
of the Society. It is a curious medley of eccentricity and breadth of 
vision. The Museum and the Library were naturally in the forefront 
of his programme. Were he with us to-day, he would probably agree 
that this part of his ambition has been adequately realised. His heart 
would also be gladdened by the signs of awakening interest in the 
contents of family muniment-rooms, an interest which found pointed 
expression the other day in the appeal issued by the Trustees of the 
National Library. He would be gratified, too, at the progress which 
has been made towards the completion of some of the larger schemes 
which he adumbrated, although he might be rather astonished at the 
extent of the effort which has been required to bring them to fruition, 
He was actually sanguine enough to believe that a Society, the number 
of whose members was not to exceed fifty, would be able, unaided, to 
publish the Journals of the Privy Council and the Great Seal Register. 
We were also to compile a Statistical Account of the Scottish Parishes 
—explicit instructions as to this were, in fact, issued some years in 
advance of Sir John Sinclair’s—as well as an Inventory of the Ancient 
and Historical Monuments of Scotland, a task with which a Roval 
Commission has been grappling for more than a quarter of a century. 
Nor was this by any means all, Over and above, we were to be en- 
trusted with the functions that have been so admirably discharged by 
organisations like the Bannatyne, Maitland, Spalding, and Abbotsford 
Clubs, Further, had Lord Buchan's grasp been equal to his reach 
there would have been no need for the Scottish History Society, or 
even for the newly formed Stair Society, to which, in passing, I should 
like on your behalf to tender a very hearty welcome. 

Yet one more of his many ideas took concrete shape forty or fifty 
years ago, when the late Mr J. R. Findlay presented to the nation the 
building in which our Society was provided with what I still hope 
may prove to be only a temporary shelter. But the National Portrait 
Gallery, for all its excellence, is not exactly what Lord Buchan would 
have wished. Normally, only the dead have any claim to be admitted 
there. What he saw in his dream was a great “Temple of Caledonian 
Fame,” as he ealled it, in which the living too should have a place. 
The individuals honoured were to be selected “by ballot, under the 
purest and strictest regulations,”’ the object being, not merely to prevent 
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gate-crashing, but ‘‘to restore that noble and generous thirst for fame 
which gave birth to the glorious efforts of ancient virtue and patriotism 
in Greece and Italy.” The use of the word “restore” suggests that 
then, as now, there were earnest souls, deeply oppressed with a sense 
of their country’s degeneracy and eager to proclaim themselves the 
apostles of a Scottish Renaissance. Lately I have wondered whether 
the Board of Trustees has been caught up by the rising whirlwind of 
nationalism. Or is it a mere coincidence that the authorities of the 
Portrait Gallery should have chosen this particular moment for a further 
move in Lord Buchan's direction? All of you may not know, but some 
of you must, that they are systematically getting together a uniform 
series of photographs of everyone who is playing any sort of part in 
the public life of Scotland to-day, and that the policy is to be pursued 
continuously. No hint is given as to how the choice of subjects 1s 
determined, The reticence is clearly wise. It leaves ench of us free 
to cling to the comforting belief that he has been solemnly balloted 
for by the Board “under the purest and strictest regulations,” Seriously, 
however, the notion is an excellent one. What would not the members 
of our Old Edinburgh Club give if they could conjure up the veritable 
features of the worthies who walked these streets three hundred years 
aro? 

I have lingered so long over the earliest Anniversary Address that 
I can do little more than mention the remaining two, of which I had 
intended to say something. One of these was that in which Dr David 
Laing dealt with the early history of the Society in characteristically 
exhaustive fashion. It was delivered in 1861, but was not printed 
until almost thirty vears later, when it was accorded the place of honour 
in Volume V. of Archeologica Scotica. The other, which was given by 
Sir James Y. Simpson in 1860, easily holds the record for length. It 
occupies nearly fifty pages of the Proceedings, and is a most readable 
survey of the whole field of Scottish archwology. In one respect it 
presents a striking contrast to Lord Buchan’s: the province of the 
Society is much more rigidly delimited. And since 1860 the horizon 
has tended to contract still further. The growth of knowledge has 
driven home the lesson that the range of topics to which we confine 
ourselves to-day is sufficient, or more than sufficient, to absorb the 
whole of our energies. If we are to get full value for our own work, 
we must resign ourselves to seeing others take possession of vast tracts 
of that Promised Land on which our founder gazed, when he got him up 
into the top of Pisgah and lifted up his eyes. How far are we proving 
ourselves faithful stewards of the fraction of the heritage which remains? 
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Before essaying an answer, [ must touch for a moment on a feature 
that runs like a dark thread through all the accounts of our Anniversary 
Meetings. I mean the catalogue of those whose term of Fellowship 
had been ended by death in the course of the preceding vear. At one 
time it was usual for the Chairman to give a short biographical sketch 
and appreciation of each, more particularly in relation to his connection 
with the Society. As our numbers grew, the list of our annual losses 
inevitably lengthened, and for a good many vears past it has been 
Impossible to adhere to this laudable precedent. The Council has 
recently had to be satisfied with singling out the more prominent names 
for special notice in their Report to the Board of Trustees. But the 
compromise has had its drawbacks, The process of selection was far 
from easy, and with the best will in the world one could never be certain 
that one was being perfectly fair. My own feeling is that for the future 
we should content ourselves with a silent tribute to all alike. Never- 
theless on this occasion there is one from whom it would hardly be 
seemly to part without a brief word of farewell. Sir Reginald Macleod 
joined the Council nearly half a century ago as Queen's Remembrancer, 
and he sat on it continuously for eleven years, including two terms as 
Vice-President. Nor was his power to help us diminished when he 
was appointed Under-Secretary for Scotland. He never contributed 
to the Proceedings 30 far as I can remember, and he would certainly 
have never dreamt of posing as an archeologist. But it would not 
have displeased him to know that, when he died, we should be regret- 
fully conscious of the passing of an experienced man of affairs, a 
sympathetic friend, a genuine Scot, and, above all, a great Highland 
gentleman. 

And now what of our stewardship? To begin with, our position as 
to numbers gives no cause for disquiet. Since the war the influx of 
new accessions has been phenomenal. Although the tide has been 
running rather less strongly during the last year or two, there is as vet 
no sign of any ebb. But it is obvious that we cannot relax our recruit 
ing efforts if we are to keep our ranks well filled. I am told that on 
Saturday there were 1047 Fellows on the roll as compared with 1049 
on St Andrew's Day last year. That this is not a stage army we can 
prove by pointing to the large and occasionally crowded attendance 
at our evening meetings. A propos of recruitment, however, there is 
one thing I should like to say: Who drives fat oxen should himself 
be fat, but he who is interested in archeology need not himself be old. 
When [ consider the average age of our contributors I am sometimes 
inclined to despair of what is likely to happen when the present penera- 
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tion can no longer be counted-upon. Of late we have been cheered 
by the advent of one or two who have the inestimable blessing of youth 
upon their side. That is a development for which we are in no small 
measure indebted to the missionary zeal of the Abercromby Professor. 
But, grateful as we are to him, we must all of us put our shoulders to 
the wheel. Let us encourage young people to come about the Museum, 
and let us help them to look at its contents with understanding eyes. 
Let us do our best to convince them that there is such a thing as 
archeology without tears. Only in that way can we hope to revive 
the spirit which gave birth, a century and a half ago, to the “Minor 
Society of Seottish Antiquaries,” whose records now repose in the 
Bodleian.t Not a little of the seed will fall by the wayside and the 
cinemas will come and devour it up. But a residue may fall on good 
ground and may yield fruit that will spring up and increase. 

It is of good omen that the outside public is finding the Museum 
more and more attractive. I believe the attendance would go up by 
leaps and bounds if we had space to display its treasures in a manner 
that would make an effective popular appeal. Despite the fact that 
we are careful to admit only what is of real interest, the congestion 
is being aggravated year by vear. On this occasion we cannot boast 
of any such sensational acquisition as the Reliquary of St Columba, 
But we can at all events say that the donations and purchases have 
been well up to the average both in quantity and in quality—a remark 
that is true of the Library as well as of the Museum. You will find them 
catalogued in the Proceedings. Although nothing of first-rate importance 
is included, it would be ungracious not to recall that a medal, struck 
to commemorate George [V.’s historic visit to Edinburgh, was presented 
to us by Her Majesty the Queen, whom we were privileged to associate 
with our Royal Patron in the congratulations conveyed to him on his 
Silver Jubilee. Those of you who have not been round the rooms for 
some months may like to know that the furnishing of the Comparative 
Gallery has been completed by the installation of a new upright floor- 
case, and that most of the parchments and manuscripts on public view 
have been cleaned and, where necessary, repaired by H.M, Stationery 
Office. 

Volume LALA. of the Proceedings, an advance copy of which now 
lies on the table, will be issued to you shortly. Unless I am mistaken, 
it maintains the high standard that we have learned to expect. Speak- 
ing from memory, I am a little doubtful whether I could honestly 
recommend it on the ground that it is “‘the mixture as usual.” I have 

' See Proc., lili, (1018-10) pp. 108 ff. 
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an impression that the prehistoric flavour is more pronounced than it 
has sometimes been. If so, you may take it from me that the pre- 
ponderance is accidental. We must remember, too, that it is to its 
prehistory that Scotland owes most of its archwologieal reputation. 
Articles which are—shall I say?—less sprightly in tone than the more 
medievally minded among us might desire will be carefully and respect- 
fully studied across the Border and abroad. In connection with the 
Proceedings, 1 am glad to be able to announce that the usefulness of 
the series as a whole will presently be enhanced by the publication of 
an Index to Volumes XXV.—XLVIII. This is long overdue, But, 
in fairness to those immediately concerned, it ought to be said that the 
delay should not be set down to slackness or want of zeal. During 
the twenty odd years in which it had been in preparation 1b had several 
times passed from the hands of one compiler to another. Each new- 
comer had had his own ideas, and each had deemed it his duty to try 
to add a touch of perfection to a plan that was already too elaborate 
when he arrived upon the scene. It is therefore hardly surprising 
that, by the time it was finished, the whole structure should have 
collapsed under its own weight. The cost of printing would have been 
prohibitive and the multiplicity of entries merely confusing. But it 
would have been out of the question to wait longer. Accordingly the 
Council arranged for the production of something very much simpler, 
lt is less complete than they hope that future Indexes will be. Still, 
I have no doubt it will be serviceable, and I trust that when it appears 
you will not scrutinise it too critically, but will remember that it is a 
pis aller. 

Returning for a moment to the prehistorians, I for my part would 
gladly see them accorded the fullest measure of elbow-room. ut to 
the newcomers among them I would venture, with all respect, to offer 
a word of advice. Let them not be too zealous in supplying the Junior 
Member of Parliament for Oxford University with ammunition for 
the Word War which he has been waging so persistently for months 
in the columns of Punch. Unless they resist the temptation, they will 
find themselves dropping into “jargon”’ as readily as Silas Wegg dropped 
into poetry. IT have more than a suspicion that the sort of thing | am 
warning them against is dictated by a lurking fear that to use the King’s 
English would be unscientific. I can recall the day when the very 
same objection was urged against the introduction of lantern illustra- 
tions at the Society's meetings. It seems to me just as reasonable in 
the one case as in the other. In the physical and natural sciences, 
and also in medicine, new names have had to be invented or adopted 
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for new or unfamiliar things as well as for things which it would hardly 
be polite to refer to in familiar fashion, and round these there has in- 
evitably grown up a highly artificial type of language, intelligible only 
to the specialist. Im the science of archseology it is. or ought to be, 
otherwise. If we exclude human and animal remains, which have to 
be described as an anatomist would describe them, the material to be 
handled consists very largely of everyday objects. When their everyday 
names will serve, why should we go out of our way to search for un- 
couth substitutes? Precision, of course, is essential. But to be precise 
we do not need to be pedantic. The practical demonstration of this 
is not the least of the many debts that Scottish archmology owes to 
Dr Joseph Anderson. Let us be true to the tradition he established. 
When we have a simple thing to say, let us avoid wrapping it up in a 
cloud of words, little likely to be understanded of the people. If we 
wish to draw attention to the archmological consequences of Britain's 
geographical situation, why not speak’ of it as lying on the outer fringe 
of Western Europe, instead of writing about “its peripheral position 
in relation to the occidental segment of the adjacent continental mass"? 
For archwologists to indulge in flights of that kind savours of ingratitude 
to the most valuable of their instruments. Of all men they should surely 
be the last to shrink from calling a spade a spade. 

This brings me naturally to one of our most important activities. 
In the new volume you will read of Professor Childe’s interesting 
excavations at Finavon fort and of the opening up of a Bronge Age 
cemetery in Dumbartonshire. You will read, too, of further explora- 
tions in the island of Rousay, carried out at his own expense by the 
enlightened proprietor, who has once more invited the co-operation of 
Dr Callander. Further, through the medium of two of our own Fellows 
you will be vouchsafed a glimpse into the operations of that powerful 
engine, H.M. Office of Works, in Aberdeenshire and among the mists 
of Thule. Our own funds have not been very largely drawn upon for 
such purposes during the last twelve months, but we have financed 
at least one enterprise, of the fruits of which you will hear in the coming 
winter. I doubt whether it is so widely realised among ourselves as 
it ought to be that the Society has now at tts command resources which 


1 Lest it be thought that the apprehensions I have expressed in the foregoing paragraph ore 
cxageerated, I am tempted to quote an actual example of ‘technical’ language, sent to The Times 
by Sir Francia Dyke Acland, while these sheeta were passing through the press. The writer is 
speaking of the habits of a moth: ‘Jt sould appear from whal evidence ia available thal the act of 
oripavition ia immediately stimulated by the crepuscular diminution in the intensity of illumination, and 
the rise in relative Aumidily as the diurnal temperalure decreases,’ Sir Francia's translation could 
hardly be improved upon: * Egg-laying is stimulated by twilight and the dampness of ovening,' 
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allow of its furnishing substantial assistance to modest and well-considered 

schemes of excavation. It is not so much the money that we want as 

- the men—or the women. Properly guided, the youthful enthusiasm 

R which I should like to see kindled would have an ample outlet in this 

direction for its energies. Under the conditions imposed by the Scottish 

climate, the day-to-day supervision of digging is hardly a task to be 

faced by the aged and infirm, a eategory on the brink of which some 

of us are but too well aware that we are trembling. But we are still 

i€ young enough to pass on the torch, if only our little band can be reinforced 
| before we are too decrepit. 

Thus far my observations have been confined to domestic affairs. 

Taking a wider view, | may anticipate a time-honoured declaration 

that will probably be made once again at Westminster to-morrow, 


= . and assure you that “my relations with foreign powers continue to 
. be friendly." We look confidently to the Board of Trustees for such 
ae help as they can give us, and it fs safe to say that the cordiality of the 


understanding which subsists is never likely to be impaired so long 
| as communication is maintained through a channel so sympathetic 
im as the representatives whom they send to our Council. Behind the 
Board of Trustees looms the formidable figure of the Treasury, and 
{ here too we are as fortunate as we could hope to be, inasmuch as we 
. have a King's Remembrancer who knows how to temper the wind to 
{y the shorn lamb, and upon whom we can always rely to make a perfectly 
— - fair statement of a reasonable case. Quite recently, again, we have 
made contact, and contact of a very satisfactory kind, with an infant 

. but important body whose functions are In some respects not altogether 
|< unlike our own. We have arranged to deposit on permanent loan 
in the National Library our copy of the First Folio of Shakespeare, 
as well as a number of other books and a large collection of manuscripts 
which are much more likely to be consulted by students of history 
and literature than by students of antiquities. As a mark of gratitude, 
. one of the Library Trustees, Lord Clyde, has reciprocated by sending 
| io us the only object in his possession which could appropriately be placed 
1 | | in our care—a Covenanting flag. But there are other ways in which 
| the Trustees can help us, and I feel certain that they will do so if oppor- 
tunity arises, for they have shown o very warm appreciation of the 

action we have taken, In similar fashion we have transferred to the 

custody of the authorities of the General Register House not a few 

Seottish Charters and analogous documents, which will be more at 

home among the national archives than with ourselves. Of the Royal 

_-« Commission on Ancient and Historical Monuments I need say nothing 
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except that the advantages of close association are mutual. In the 
event of any difference of opinion with the Commissioners, T can promise 
that your President will lose no time in having a heart-to-heart talk 
with their Chairman. 

There remain two independent Government Departments on whose 
ministrations we are dependent for the comfort of our daily lives. 
While the Stationery Office see to the binding of our books, the Office 
of Works is pledged to keep us wind-and-water tight and to look after 
our equipment. We are grateful to them both, And with the latter 
Department there is another bond. Within the last quarter of a century 
its activities have overflowed into a sphere which, in so far as it was 
not a No-Man’s Land, had previously been regarded as our own. What 
its Ancient Monuments Branch, under the inspiration and control of 
Sir Charles Peers, has done for our abbeys and castles is beyond praise, 
and there is abundant evidence that this is being more and more widely 
appreciated by the community at large. It is, however, with the 
prehistoric side that we are most intimately concerned. Rivalry is 
out of the question. There can be no competition between ourselves 
and a vast organisation like the Office of Works with Government cash 
and Government credit at its back. As well might the cave-dweller 
with his deer-horn pick presume to match his puny efforts against the 
driving force of a modern steam navvy. But there is room and to spare 
for friendly collaboration. Some years ago your Council ventured to 
approach the Department with an offer of assistance in the selection of 
supervisors. The offer was most readily accepted, and the outcome of 
it was that Professor Childe went to Skara Brae, Mr A. O. Curle to 
Jarlshof, and the late Mr Craw to Aikerness. 

The position to-day appears to be altered. In recent cases of the 
kind the Council has not been asked to advise in the matter of super- 
vision. Whatever the reason for this, the change is, in my view, much 
to be regretted. All that [ know for certain is that in Orkney, at least, 
there has of late vears been much more than “a certain liveliness " in the 
matter of prehistoric excavation. Through Mr Richardson's kindness 
T was able to see something of what is going on at half a dozen different 
places, some of them sites of first-class importance. | am not going to 
eourt arrest under the Official Secrets Act by attempting to lift the veil 
prematurely now, but I would venture to express the hope that the 
reports will be published with the same promptitude and thoroughness 
as Professor Childe and Mr Curle have displayed. Whether these 
prehistoric remains are likely to lend themselves to conservation, in the 
same sense as the abbeys and castles do, is to my mind rather doubtful. 
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Skara Brae is finished, and the treatment there has indisputably been 
most successful. There are, however, other cases in which | have an 
uneasy feeling that all that the most strenuous and well-intentioned 
exertions can achieve will be to provide the archmologist of s.p, 4000 
with a problem that he is likely to find insoluble. But that is for the 
Office of Works to consider. It is no part of our Society's duty to take 
thought for so distant a morrow. We look to the past, not to the 
future. 


On the motion of Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., K.T., tt was resolved 
that the address should be printed in the Proceedings. | 


Monpay, OH December 1935, 


Srr GEORGE MACDONALD, K.C.B., President, 
in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 


Miss Euranern Tuvrxenr Benn, J.P., F.E.LS.. 58 Eskbank Road, Logie, 
Dundee. 

Coums Hveuw Dakers, M.C., Malayan Civil Service, Chinese Protectorate, 
Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S. 

Hecron Henry MacCou., O.B.E. (Mil. Div.), Knight of the Royal Order 
of Vasa, 2 rue Litolff, Paris, xvit. 


The following Donations to the Museum received during the recess, 
from 13th May to 30th November, were intimated, and thanks voted 
to the Donors:— 


(1) By Her MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
Silver Medal of King George IV. struck in commemoration of his visit 
to Scotland: obv. head of the King, laureated, to left, GEORGE IV, 
ASCENDED THE BRITISH THRONE Jan. 29, 1820: rer. above, 
ii spray of roses, shamrocks and thistles; round the edge, SCOTLAND 
HAILS WITH JOY THE VISIT OF HER SOVEREIGN, 1822. 
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(2) By Ancus MacPuerson, 79 Henderson Row, Edinburgh. 


Two Communion Tokens: Leslie Free Church, 1844, and Lossie- 
mouth U.P. Church, 1850). 


(3) By A. D. LacarLie, F.S.A.Scot. 
ret small Stone Knives with battered backs, measuring 14) inch, 


46 inch and 42 inch in length, said to have been used for subtercision 
hy Australian aborigines in the Sydney district, New South Wales. 


(4) By the Kirk Session of Livingston, through Rev. James AITKEN, 
Minister of the Parish. 

Block of Sandstone, rudely dressed to oblong shape, measuring 
102 inches by 82 inches by 34 inches, with three oblong cavities, 14 inch 
deep, cut in the top, possibly used in a smithy for holding nails. Found 
in an extension of the Kirkyard, on the north side of Livingston Church, 
at the east end. 


(5) By Isaac Rosensioom, F.S.A.5cot. 

Two steel Watch Chains with Watch Key attached. 

Six Silver Prize Medals: (1) ob. SCHOOL OF MEDICINE! 
SURGEON'S SQUARE; EDINBURGH) SESSION 1840-41; rev. PRE- 
SENTED BY A. JARDINE LIZARS, M.D./ F.R.C.S.E./ TO; MR J. 
BRAMWELL/ FOR EXCELLING IN; THE CLASS OF/ PRACTICAL 
ANATOMY. (2) obv. MEDICAL SCHOOL/ BROWN SQUARE) EDIN- 
BURGH) WINTER SESSION 1854; rev. PRIZE MEDAL) AWARDED 
BY/ A. J. LIZARS, F.R.C.s.E./ TO; MR JOHN M* LAGAN) FOR 
EXCELLING IN THE)! EX AMINATIONS| ON/ ANATOMY. (3) of 
SOCIETAS MEDICA HUNTERIANA EDINENSIS, round edge; 
SESSIO/ 1834-5) PALMAM/ QUI MERUIT/ FERAT; rev. PRIZE 
MEDAL) PRESENTED; TO; JOHN M'LAGGAN ESQ/ BY THE) 
HUNTERIAN SOCIETY) AS A TESTIMONIAL OF THE TALENT) 
DISPLAYED BY HIM; IN ITS DISCUSSIONS. (4) obt. EDIN- 
BURGH); ist AUGUST) 1839; rev. PRESENTED) BY) MR JOHN- 
STONE); TO; MISS CARTER; DUX/ HIGHEST CLASS OF/ ARITH- 
METIC. (5) obr. THE/ REWARD/ OF MERIT; EDINBURG Ht) 4th 
AUGUST) 1812; rev. PRESENTED) BY/ MR KNIGHT) TO; MASTER 
JOHN FORMAN) DUX/; OF THE, HIGHEST CLASS. (6) oft, A 
hand holding a quill pen; rev. TO) JOHN FORMAN) THE BEST 
WRITER/ IN THE 3rd CLASS IN/ MESSRS LAING AND MUIR’S, 
ACADEMY) 1817. 
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(6) By the Trustees of Sir Anruvr J. Campren. Orpe, Bart. 


Eight round-bottomed Neolithic Urns, all more or less restored, of 
hard brown and black ware, upper part of a Beaker and other fragments 
of pottery, chiefly Iron Age, also two Hammer-stones and a piece of 
Pumice found in and near the ruined segmented cairn on Clettraval, 
North Uist, by W. Lindsay Scott, F.s.A.Scot. (See Proceedings, vol. lxix. 
p. 480.) 


(7) By James 8S. Ricnarpson, F.S.A.Scot. 

Wooden Butter Mould, of circular shape, bearing a fleur-de-lis pattern 
on the face: and a 

Wooden Wheel Mould for pastry, bearing floral designs. From 
Montrose. 

Axe-hammer of Steatite, with a straight cutting edge, a rectangular 
butt, and a small hole bored from both edges: the top curves down- 
wards from the front to the back, and on the under side are broad trans- 
verse grooves in front of and behind the perforation, which is thus 
surrounded by a collar of rectangular shape on the outside; it measures 
$4 inches in length, 2,3. inches in breadth at the cutting edge, 14 inch 
square at the butt, and 12 inch in thickness opposite the perforation, 
found at the Broch of Virkie, East shore, Shetland. 

Two Bools (marbles) of red and whitish clay, measuring 2 inch and 
it inch in diameter, found near Gatehouse-of-Fleet, Stewartry of 
Kirkeud bright. 


(8) By T. L. Stiriine, 34 Haymarket Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Three notched Flakes of Flint and one of green Chert. (encoches), 
broken across the notch, possibly in the making of micro-burins, measur- 
ing +4 inch. }j inch, 3 inch and 4% inch in length, from Monksford Field, 
Dryburgh Mains, Berwickshire. 


(9) By Dr T. M. Saxapy, Halligarth, Unst. 
Cleaver-like implement of Stone, measuring 9} inches in length, 
34 inches in breadth, with a hollow at one end for the grip. Found 
at the bottom of a moss at North Dale, Haroldswick, Unst, Shetland. 


(10) By Wavrer G, Grant, F.S.A.Scot. 


Triangular Knife and three Serapers of light-coloured Flint, from 
Hullion, Rousay, Orkney. 
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Flint Scraper from the stalled cairn, Knowe of Yarso, Rousay, Orkney. 

Battered back Point of Flint, with a thick white patina, measuring 
ta inch in length, and 4 inch in breadth; half of a finely formed leaf- 
shaped Arrow-head, of brown Flint; Seraper of white Quartz; fifteen 
Scrapers of grey and brown Flint; Side Scraper of white Flint, and 
six worked Flints. Found on News (Newhouses), Hullion, Rousay, 
Orkney. 

Two leaf-shaped Arrow-heads of brownish yellow Flint, (1) measuring 
ly"; inch by 4% inch, found near the stalled chambered cairn, the Knowe 
of Bigland, Faraclet, Rousay, Orkney; (2) measuring 14s inch by 44 inch, 
from the field above Midhowe Broch and Cairn, Westness, Rousay. 

Three-legged Skillet of Bronze, measuring 64 inches in height, and 
9 inches across the mouth; the legs are 24 inches in length and the 
flat handle 4 inches. 

Communion Token: Rousay United Associate Congregation, 1834. 


(11) By Mr Rosertson, through Frep A. Ferauson, F.S.A.Scot. 
Knife, and a pointed object, worked along one side, of yellow Flint, 
found in a field near Kirkton, at the foot of Lochlee, Angus. 


(12) By Mrs R. W. Napier, 43 Warrender Park Terrace, Edinburgh. 
Lead Medal commemorating the passing of the Reform Bill, 1832. 


(13) By Mr Nispset, Baliasta. 

Perforated Stone, measuring 24 inches by Lj inch by 7 inch, and a 
Hat oval Pendant of Stone with a picked perforation countersunk from 
both sides, near one end, measuring 5{ inches by 32 inches by 7 inch, 
from Baliasta, Baltasound, Unst, Shetland. The latter is said to have 
been hung on the foreheads of cattle to keep them from bolting. The 
signs of wear at the perforation seem to bear out this attribution. 


(14) By A. W. Tart, Vementry. 

Segment of Ox-horn, measuring 14 inch in length and 14} inch in 
greatest diameter, with a large perforation on its longer side, and a 
bluntly pointed Bone Object, measuring 2,4; inches long, with a longi- 
tudinal slot, measuring ? inch by 3; inch, near the point, and a small 
indentation at the opposite end. Both were discovered 1 foot below the 
surface of a peat moss, at Vementry, Bixter, Shetland; the pointed 
object was found inserted in the perforation in the horn object. 

VOL. LXX. 2 
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(15) By Rorertr Forsytu, Enfield Cottage, Portobello. 
Part of a white silk ribbon from Queen Victoria's wedding cake. 


(16) By Mrs James T. Ricuarpson, 7 Tantallon Terrace, North 
Berwick. 

Policeman's Rattle, and a Beetle of Wood measuring 15 inches long 
and 34 inches in diameter, from North Berwick; Wooden Jelly Ladle 
with a hooked handle, measuring 155 inches long, from Gerwickshire; 
Toddy Ladle with a double twisted handle and ring end, carved out of 
one piece of wood, about 1870, by Willie McNee, Lochearnhead. 


(17) By James Curie, LL.D., F.S.A.5cot. 
Relics from the Roman Fort at Newstead. 


Bronze or Brass Objects. 


Bow-shaped Fibula, wanting the pin, the catch-plate broken; bow 
of harp-shaped Fibula, with a floriated knop near the top of the bow: 
knee-shaped Fibula, half of head wanting; penannular Brooch with 
rounded terminals obliquely fluted, retaining part of the pin; two 
plain Rings; halves of two plain Rings; terminal of the handle of a 
Patera: Mount with two concentric raised mouldings on the top and 
a central perforation and two rivet holes for attachment; two hollow 
hemispherical Mounts, with a pin on the under side for attachment; 
flat. domed, hollow Mount, the under side filled with solder; hollow 
hemispherical Mount; Strap with hooked end and two pins on the under 
side for attachment; part of a thin narrow Strap: Pin of Brooch 
formed of thin twisted sheet metal; small piece of Plate with two 
straight parallel mouldings and a partly punched rivet hole between 
them. 

First Brass of Hadrian: Second Brass of Hadrian, a.p. 119; Second 
Brass of Domitian, A.p. 86; Second Brass of Antoninus Pius, a.p. 155, 

Rounded rod of Lead, measuring 43 inches in length and 4} inch in 
diameter. 

fron Objects, 

Triangular-bladed Arrow-head; Arrow-head with socket; Spear-head 
with imperfect socket: Stylus; Key with T-shaped lifter; Key, L-shaped, 
with a loop at the end of the handle; broken Key (7), L-shaped, with 
broken loop at the end; Bar with a large perforation at one end and 
broken at the other, measuring 11% inches in length; Bucket Handle, 
broken in two, with recurved ends; broken spatulate Object, the blade 
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bent, with a ring at the end of the tang; Object with a loop at one 
end and another 24 inches from the first, the remains of a pin sticking 
in it; L-shaped object, much corroded and twisted; L-shaped bar, 
measuring 9} inches in length; Hoop of a tub or barrel messuring 
13+ inches in diameter and 14 inch in breadth. 

Playing-men: three of black glass, measuring { inch, {4 inch and 
ys inch in diameter, one of blue glass, 4 inch in diameter, and two of 
milky white glass, § inch and # inch in diameter. 

Two melon-shaped Beads and parts of two others of green and 
blue vitreous paste, and part of another of blue glass. 

Lead Whorl of domical shape; prone Whorl; Stone Disc; Sling- 
stone; Rude Whetstone, measuring 64° inches in length; half of a 
Sandstone Weight, of fattened ceuehane: measuring 34 inches in height 
and 34 inches in diameter; flattened spheroid of reddish Sandstone, 
with «a partial perforation on the top; two fragments of Plaster, the 
first painted red outside; fragments of bottoms of Wooden Vessels; 
two Wooden Tent-pegs; Knife-shaped Wooden Object, measuring 124 
inches in length, the tang 64 inches in length, covered to a large extent 
with vivianite; part of the Spoke of a Wheel, of oval section; nine pieces 
of wood, some being Staves of a bucket or barrel: and turned Base of 
a Wooden Vessel, measuring 14 inch in diameter. 

Plain Cup, measuring 3% inches in diameter and 12 inch in height, 
Drag. 27, and parts of four Bowls, of Samian ware, terra sigillata, 

Cooking-pot, restored, measuring 10% inches in height, 5 inches in 
diameter at the mouth, 9 inches at the shoulder, and 44 inches at base, 
and parts of two flat Dishes with everted rims, of black ware. 

Handle and part of the mouth of an Amphora, with maker's mark 
—MON. 

Seven Boar Tusks; part of a Skull and Antlers of a red-deer, the 
beams and brow tines completely sawn through; short section of the beam 
of an Antler, with parts of two tines sawn through: Tine of red-deer, 
sawn and cut; part of Tine of red-deer with a socket cut out in one end: 
Ovyster-shell; also specimens of German Samian ware from Vindouissa 
and Stockstadt. 


(18) Ey ALEXANDER M,. Cowte, M.B., C.M., F.S.A.Scot. 
Two Glass Sky-lights, moulded to the shape of tiles, for insertion in 
roofs of byres and stables; Slab of Slate with two openings cut out to 
receive glass sky-lights. 


Two Pony- boots of Leather, used while mowing a lawn. All from 
Duiftown, Banifshire. 
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(19) By Witiiam 8S. Matiocu, F.S.A.5cot. 
Five Communion Tokens, Colinton, 1825. 


(20) By AnpREw CHEYNE, Longtield. 
Stone Adze curved lengthwise, measuring 7} inches in length, 2345 
inches wide at the cutting edge, and 7 inch thick, found at Longfield, 
Dunrossness, Shetland. 


(21) By Jeremian Harrer, East shore of Virkie, Dunrossness, 
Shetland, the finder. 
Stone Maul with rounded ends and encircled with a broad smooth 
groove, from the Broch of Virkie, East shore. 


(22) By Wint1am Harper, East shore of Virkie, the finder. 
Bronze Ring, crescentic in cross-section, measuring 1,57 inch in 
diameter and 4 inch in thickness; Stone Whorl; Bead or Whorl of 
Steatite, and a discoid Bead of Slate, with a small perforation, not 
centrally placed, from the Broch of Virkie, East shore. 


(23) By Ratmonpo N. DE Prxto, F.S.A.Scot. 


Ebony Baton of the Leith Special Constables Association, No. 125, 
with a silver capsule on each end, measuring 4 inches in length and 
v< inch in diameter. 

Silver Medal of Bath Street (Leith) Quoiting Club. ofv. BATH 
STREET/ QUOITING CLUB/ Ist MAY 1852. 


(24) By Miss Buare, Glebe Cottage, Gullane. 
Stone Cresset, measuring 10} inches by 10 inches by 44 inches, with 
four rectangular cavities on the upper face. | 
Arm of a free-standing Cross, measuring 13% inches by 74 inches by 
6% inches, showing a horizontal S-shaped scroll within a flat moulding 


bearing a single zigzag pattern. Both from the neighbourhood of the 
old church at Gullane. 


(25) By THomas D. Batucate, F.S.A.Scot. 


Mounting cast in white metal in the shape of a Maltese cross, measur- 
ing 3 inches across the arms, found at Braemore, Caithness. 
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(26) By Davip StrratTaie, Lintongrange. 


Two Scrapers of grey Flint, found on Lintongrange Cottage Farm, 
West Linton, Peeblesshire. 


(27) By Jomn M. Corrie, F.S.A.5cot. 

Whetstone made of a water-worn piece of Slate, perforated at the 
broad end, from Newstead Roman Fort, 5. Annexe. 

Three Burnishers formed of small quartz pebbles: (1) measuring 
14 inch by 3 inch by } inch, imperfect, from Newstead 5. Annexe; (2) 
measuring +4 inch by } inch by 4 inch, with two ground facets, from 
Dryburgh Mains, Orchard field; (3) measuring 1 inch by # inch by 
13 inch, from Ancrum Mains, Roxburghshire. 

Fine Borer of grey Flint, measuring 13 inch in length, and another 
pointed at both ends, measuring 12 inch by ¥_ inch, from Fairnington, 
Kelso, Roxburghshire. 

Three Scrapers of grey Flint, two from Crichton, Midlothian, and one 
from Walkerstone, Gorebridge, Midlothian, 

Five notched Flint Flakes (encoches): two from Whitrighill, Berwick- 
shire, one from Fairnington, Roxburghshire, and two from Dryburgh 
Mains, Orchard field, Berwickshire. 

Small fragment of a Jet Ring, one edge everted, from Ardeer Sands, 
Ayrshire. 

Knee Fibula of Bronze, with part of the spring cover wanting, from 
Newstead Roman Fort. 


(28) By Miss Berry Ricuarpson, 14 York Place, Edinburgh. 

Small Horn Cup, measuring 24 inches in height, with the date, 1746, 
on the side, and the initials A and F with a thistle between on the bottom, 
all incised. Said to have been found on the battlefield of Culloden. 


(29) By Ancus GranaM, M.A., F.S.A.5cot. 

Piece of Pumice ground on two sides to form an acute angle, found 
ina burnt mound at Hawall, St Andrews, Orkney. This mound contains 
stone structures, and a number of rude stone implements, with at least 
one hammer-stone, were found in it. 

*Two Quartz Scrapers, from Ward Hill, Quendale, Shetland. 


(30) By More Carnectie, 2 Blackheath Park, London, 5.E. 3. 
Silver-gilt Quoit, inscribed PRESENTED BY THE MARQUIS OF 
AILSA, K.T., TO THE KILMARNOCK UNION QUOITING CLUB, 
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and bearing the names of winners from 1863 to 1871, measuring 3ahy 
inches in diameter, bearing the Glasgow hall-mark for 1863. 


(31) By C.S. T. Catper, F.S.A.58cot. 


Fragments of a very coarse Vessel of Pottery, yellowish on the exterior 
and grey inside. The ware is hard and contains broken stones. The 
vessel is plain and has been bucket-shaped; it has been at least 16 inches 
in diameter at the mouth. The rim, which is flattened on the top, 
is 4 inch thick, and the wall rapidly thickens to Ll inch. On the outside, 
in parts, are traces of soot near the rim. Found on the farm of Kirbuster, 
Birsay, Orkney. 


(32) By H. E. Ki.eripe-Jones, F.S.A.5cot. 


Small perforated Dise of Slate, irregularly oval in shape, measuring 
14 inch in greatest diameter, the small hole countersunk from both 
sides, found near the Stone Circle at Loanhead, Daviot, Aberdeenshire. 


(33) By James H. W. Larne, Oxford University Press, London. 

Double Snuff-pen (spoon) of brass for lifting snuff to both nostrils at. 
once, from Angus. 

Jsquimaux Dagger with a finely flaked leaf-shaped stone point 
whipped into the wooden shaft, total length 12} inches. 

Barbed and stemmed Arrow-head, imperfect, from Lumphanan, 
Aberdeenshire, one from Muir of Mair, Blairgowrie, Perthshire, and one 
of leaf-shape from Carsie, Blairgowrie; all of Flint. 

Leaf-shaped Arrow-head of white Quartz; two Scrapers of Chalee- 
dony: thirty-eight Scrapers, Halbert-shaped Implement with a notch 
on one side, and five Knives, of grey, brown and yellow Flint; Slate 
Button with two perforations and ornamented with radial incised lines 
on both faces: all found on Tents Muir, Fife. 


(34) By Hueu CiarKk, Edgarville, Glenluce. 
Portion of the upper part of the head of a Cross of the Whithorn type, 
found in a field dyke at Kilneroft, Glenluce, 200 yards north of the parish 


church. (See subsequent communication by the Rev. R. 5. G. Anderson, 
F.S.A.Scot.) : 


(35) By Miss HopGson, Newby Grange, Carlisle. 


Two rim fragments of a Mortarium of red clay, from the Roman Fort 
at Birrens, Dumfriesshire. 
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(36) Bequeathed by MaLcoia InGiis, Glasgow. 

Two-handled Silver Cup, measuring 9 inches in height, presented 
by the New West Bow Militia Association to Mr George Ingles, their 
Treasurer, 25th August 1808. The cup bears the hall-marks of Edinburgh, 
date letter for 1806-7, head of George II1., and maker's stamp PC & 5 
(Cunningham & Simpson). It bears the inscription—GIFTED) 25th 
AUGUST 1808) BY A GENERAL MEETING OF THE/ NEW WEST 
BOW MILITIA ASSOCIATION) TO/ MR GEORGE INGLES; THETR 
TREASURER) IN TESTIMONY OF THEIR HIGH SENSE OF HIS/ 
FIDELITY AND ACCURACY) IN THE ARRANGEMENT OF THETR/ 
FUNDS. An Account Book of the Association was also bequeathed. 


(37) By Tue Direcrors or THE Buccievucn Estates, LIMITED. 
Rude Pillar of Sandstone, bearing an Early Christian inscription in 
Latin, found in the bed of the river Liddel, near The Brox, Neweastleton, 
Roxburghshire, by Mr A. W. Somerville and his son, August 1935. 

(See subsequent communication by Sir George Macdonald, President.) 


(38) By Miss Evenem1a CAMERON, Dunraven, Strathpelfer. 


Flagon of dark olive Glass, splashed with spots of opaque white paste, 
with globular body and long neck, measuring 124 inches in height, and 
9 inches in diameter. 


(39) By Sir Georce Macponatp, K.C.B., President. 

Fourteenth-century Earthenware Jug, measuring 13 inches in height, 
42 inches in diameter at the mouth, 81 inches at widest part, and 5{ inches 
across the base. On one side of the mouth is a small spout and almost 
under it isa bearded face, and arms and hands—the arms projecting to form 
two small handle-like bows and the hands connecting with the body. 
The handle, which is placed on the opposite side of the vessel, has three longi- 
tudinal grooves on the outside of the bow, and, where it joins the body 
below, widens out and shows a hollow on either side made by the thumb. 
Round the bottom are thumb-made depressions. The jug is encircled 
by a slightly raised moulding under the neck, The vessel is covered 
with a green glaze, and depending from the moulding are rough lndder- 
like designs in a brown glaze. Found at Perclewan, Dalrymple, Ayrshire, 
in 1833. (See New Statistical Account. Arch. Colls. of Ayr and Wigton, 
vol. i. p. 80.) 

Fragment of the lip of a Mortarium of red ware, from Inveravon, 
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(40) By GrorGe Vetrcnu, F.S.A.Scot. 


Fish-slice of Silver, bearing the maker's mark C F (Charles Fowler), 
the town marks ELGLN, and an ecclesiastic with an indeterminate object 
in his right hand and a erozier in the left: on the front of the top of 
the stem are the initials W.S.B. 


The following Purchases for the Museum were intimated :— 


Highland Hat ring Brooch of Brass, measuring $+¢ Inches in diameter, 
the ends of the ring overlapped and riveted. There is a notch on both 
edges, near the extremities, to receive the turned-over loop of the pin, 
which has been hammered out of a strip of plate brass. On the front 
are three Maltese crosses separated by narrow radiating oblong panels 
alternately plain and hatched with zigzags and criss-cross lines, all very 
erudely incised. On the back are several simple crosses and lines made 
with a wriggling-iron. The brooch is covered with a yellowish green 
patina, and the outer edge of the ring is chipped. Found on the shore of 
Loch Morlich, Inverness-shire, 

Horn Cream Skimmer and a Horn Spoon with a short handle, from 
Aberdeenshire. 

Flanged Bronze Axe, palstave, the cutting edge broad and ends 
recurved, measuring 57% inches in length, $4 inch in greatest thickness, 
and 24 inches across the cutting edge, the surface pitted and very slightly 
patinated. Found in a field during agricultural operations on Upper 
Dounreay, Reay, Caithness, not far from the cairns on Cnoc Freiscendain. 

Two Communion Tokens: Mull, Brook, 857, and Kilninian and Kil- 
more, Brook, 608, 

Knife of brownish black Flint, of oblong shape, ground along one side 
and one end, measuring 3% inches in length, 13 inches in breadth, and 
vé inch in greatest thickness, found at Clints, Berwickshire: thick leaf- 
shaped Arrow-head of grey Chert, measuring +¢ inch long and 4? inch 
broad, and Slug-shaped Implement of red Flint, measuring 14/5 inch by 
£ inch by 38 inch, found near the Ring of Brodgar, Stenness, Orkney; 
Blade of cream-coloured Flint, obliquely pointed at one end, battered 
on the angled part, measuring 1,!y inch by 3%; inch, from Quinni Moan. 
Stenness; finely made Burnisher of brown Quartzite, of rectangular 
section, contracting slightly towards the ends, which are rounded verti- 
cally, measuring 2); inches by 2 inch by ig inch, from Cray, Glenshee, 
Perthshire; five Burnishers made from white and ceream-coloured quartz 
pebbles, from Newstead Roman Fort, and one from Dryburgh Mains, 
Orchardfield, Berwickshire: butt half of a finely made stone Axe- 
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hammer, broken through the perforation, and eleven Dises of fine-grained 
grey Sandstone, measuring from 2y'; inches by =; inch to 74 inch by 
te inch, from Fairnington, Kelso, Roxburghshire; Intaglio from a 
finger-ring, showing a man standing facing a tree, two dogs in front of 
him, one jumping against the tree, while a bird flies into the branches, 
from Dryburgh Mains; fragments of six variegated Glass Armlets, 
all of D-shaped section, from Newstead Roman Fort; Button Mould 
of mica schist, measuring 4) inches by 7% inch, with matrices for two 
domical-shaped buttons on one side, and part of another matrix on the 
opposite side, from Dryburgh Mains, Berwickshire. 

Oblong Snuff-box of Horn, measuring 4{ inches by 2% inches by 
1/5 inch, with a strap round each end, and a horse standing on a pedestal 
with foliage on the lid, of silver; Snuff-spoon of bone, in form of a 
Highlander wearing a Glengarry bonnet. 

Old Orkney Armchair with straw back and two drawers below the 
seat, 

Armchair of Beech and Scots fir with the initials K.I. and date 1773, 
with a heart between, carved at the top of the back, from Birsay, Orkney. 

Wooden Cog formed of staves and two iron hoops, with two vertical 
handles, which have a large perforation near the centre, and the top and 
bottom ending in a scroll. The cog measures 74 inches in height and 
#} inches in diameter at the mouth, and came from one of the North 
Isles, Orkney. 


The following Donations to the Library were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors:— 


(1) By His Masestry's GOVERNMENT. 

The Geology of the Orkneys. Edinburgh, 1935, 

Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, from January 
1759 to December 1763. London, 1935. 

Calendar of Treasury Books, January 1693 to March 1696. Vol. x.. 
parte 1-3, and part 4. Indexes. London, 1935. 

Curia Regis Rolls of the Reigns of Richard I. and John. London, 
1935, 

Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts. Vol. xxxv. 1666-1668. 
London, 1935. 


(2) By Tuk CouxciL oF THE Roya. Scorrisn ACADEMY. 
One Hundred and Seventh Annual Report. Edinburgh, 1934. 
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(3) By Toomas McGrovutuer, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
The Meaning of the Inscription on the Window-sill of the Old Masonic 
Building in Silver Row, Falkirk. Reprint from The Falkirk Herald, 
20th April 1955. 


(4) By Toe East ASIAN ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Archwologia Orientalis. Vol. iv. Tokyo and Kyoto, 1934. 


(5) By Tue Society or FRIENDS OF DUNBLANE CATHEDRAL. 


‘Transactions, vol. i., parts 1-4, 1930, 1931, 1992, 19385; and vol, ii., 
part 1, 1034. 


Awarische Griberfunde von Margarethen am Moos (N.—O.). By 
L. Nischer. (Reprint from Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Cresellachaft 
in Wien.) Vol. Ixv. Vienna, 1935. 

Rome of The Renaissance and To-day. Gy Sir Rennell Rodd, G.C.B, 
London, 109332. 

A Bibliography of Sir James George Frazer, O.M. London, 1934. 

Comment la Belgique fut Romanisée. Gy Franz Cumont. Brussels, 
1919. 

Romans, Kelts and Saxons in Ancient Britain. By KR. EB. Aachrisson. 
Upsala and Leipzig, 1927. 

Aeltere Berichte tiber den romischen Limes in Pannonien. I Heft. 
By Wilhelm Kubitschek. Vienna and Leipzig, 1929. 

Ueber Hypokausten-Heizungen und Mittelalterliche Heizungsanlagen. 
By Gustav Fusch. Hanover, 1910. 

Die Grundrissentwicklung der romischen Thermen. Gy Dipl.-Ing. 
u. Dr Phil. Ernst Pfretzschner. Strasburg, 1909. 

The Development of Sumerian Art. By C. Leonard Woolley. 
London, 1935. 

Historic Monuments of Britain. I. The Roman City of Silchester. 
By F. Haverfield, M.A. (From Pearson's Magazine, vol. xviii., part 2.) 

Tabula Imperii Romani: Map of The Roman Empire based on the 
Carte-Internationale du Monde su Millioniéme. London Congress, 
1935: Sheets O-30; Edinburgh, N—-30; Alexandria, H-35; Cairo, H—-36: 
Aswan, G—36; Wadi Halfa, F-36. Southampton, 1035. 

The Brus Inscription at Annan. By George Neilson, LL.D. n.p., n.d. 

Opgravingen te Vechten. By Dr A. E. Remouchamps. Utrecht, 
L026. 
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The Hellespont in Retrospect. By George Neilson, LL.D. (From 
The Proceedings of the Royal Philosophical Sociely of Glasgow.) Glasgow, 
L916. 

Crosraguel Abbey. By J.O. Mitchell. (Reprinted from The Glasgow 
Herald, February 1890.) 

Glasgow and Helensburgh: as recalled by Sir Joseph D, Hooker. 
By David Murray. (Reprinted from The Helensburgh and Gareloch 
Times of 21st and 28th September 1918.) 

The Royal Scottish Academy: a Retrospect. By James Paterson, 
BR.S.A. Edinburgh, 1911. 

Some Historians of Scotland; a Public Inaugural Lecture delivered 
at University College, London, in the presence of Her Majesty the Queen, 
on 21st February 1924. By Walter Seton of Abercorn, M.A., D.Lit., 
F.S.A. Edinburgh, 1924. 

Histoire Numismatique du Comté puis Duché de Luxembourg et de 
ses Fiefs. By I'Ecuyer Bernays and Jules Vannérus. Complément. 
Brussels, 1954. 

Cantor Lectures on Ornament in Britain. By Charles Reed Peers, 
C.B.E., M.A., F.8S.A. Hastings, 1926. 


(7) By Tue Director, Royal Scottish Museum. 
Report for the Year 1934, Edinburgh, 1955. 


(8) By Tae Boarp or TRUSTEES. 
Report for the Period from Ist April 1954 to 31st December 1964. 
Edinburgh, 1935. 


(0) By Tae Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
Sixty-fifth Annual Report, 1934. New York, 1955, 


(10) By T. Sueprarp, M.5c., F.S.A.Scot., Director. 
Hull Museum Publications, Nos, 182-184. Hull, 1934-1995, 


(11) By J. Granam CALLANDER, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot., Director of 
the National Museum of Antiquities, 
Field Archeology, some Notes for Beginners issued by the Ordnance 
Survey. O.S. Professional Papers: New Series, No. 13. London, 1932. 
Irish Gold Lunule, with special reference to a pair from Midleton, 
Co. Cork. By L. 8S. Gogan. Reprint from the Journal of the Cork 
Historical and Archeological Society, vol. xxxix., part 1. 
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National Museum of [reland. Short General Guide to the National 
Collections. Dublin, n.d. 

Excavation of Cairn in Townland of Curraghbinny, Co. Cork. By 
Sein P. O'Ridrdéin, M.A., H.Dip. in Ed. (Reprint from the Journal of 
the Cork Historical and Archa@ological Society, vol. xxxviil.) 

The Quaternary Changes of Ocean Level: Cause and Consequences. 
By Cosmo Johns. (From the Geological Magazine, vol. Ixxi. 1954.) 

La Grotte de la Combette A Bonnieux. A. Moirenc et A. Vayson de 
Pradenne. Le Mans, 1954. 

La Stéle de Isle-sur-Sorgue (Vaucluse). By A. Vayson de Pradenne 
et S. Gagniére. 

L'Industrie des Ateliers a Maillets de Murs. By A. Vayson de 
Pradenne.—All from Compte Rendu de la X* Session du Congres Pré- 
historique de France, 1931. 

New Zealand. The Governor-General’s Addresses at the Waitangi 
Celebrations on the 5th and 6th February 1934. 

The Proper Function and Scope of a National Art Gallery and Museum. 
Address of His Excellency, Lord Bledisloe, when laying the Foundation 
Stone of the National Art Gallery and Dominion Museum at Wellington. 
New Zealand, 14th April 1934. 

Papers on Archeological Subjects read chiefly before the Society of 
Antiquaries of Seotland, 1926-1951. By the donor. 

Bell the Cat: or Who destroyed the Scottish Abbeys? By John 
Jamieson. Stirling, 1902. 


(12) By Toe Maxx MUSEUM AND ANCIENT MONUMENTS TRUSTEES. 
Thirtieth Annual Report. Douglas, 1955. 
The Journal of the Manx Museum, vol. 1ii., Nos. 43, 44, June and 
September 1935. 


(13) By Joun A. Inewis, K.C., F.5.A.Scot., the Author. 
Sir Adam Otterburn of Hedhall, King’s Advocate, 1524-1538. 
Glasgow, 1935. 
(14) By Dr Jos Lispsay, M.A. 
The Clan Lindsay Society. Report, 1955, with Bulletin. 


(15) By W. DovuGias Simpson, M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot. 


Archeologia Hungarica, xiii. Die Figuralverzierten Urnen vom 
Soproner Burgstall.—Sandor Gallus. Budapest, 1934. 
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(16) By Tue British BRoapcastTInG CORPORATION. 
B.B.C. Annual, 1935. London, 1935. 


(17) By Miss V. C. C. Cottum, F.R.A.L, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
The Re-excavation of the Déhus Chambered Mound at Paradis, Vale, 
Guernsey. 
The Tressé Iron-Age Megalithic Monuments (Sir Robert Mond’s 
Excavation): its Quadruple Sculptured Breasts and their Relation to the 
Mother Goddess Cosmic Cult. London, 1955. 


(18) By A. D. Lacat.ie, F.S.A.Scot. 
Historic Ayr.—The Land of Burns. Official Guide, Glasgow, n.d.. 
and Ayrshire Official Guide. By George Eyre Todd. Dundee, n.d. 
Carishrooke Castle, Isle of Wight. Official Guide. London, 1935, 


(19) By Treasurer Ansig Street, L.L.A., F.S.A.5cot., the Editor 
and Author. 
Records of Annan, 1678-1833. Annan, 1935. 
The Church of Annan, 1171-1934. Annan, 1934. 


(20) By Rev. A. R. Howe, M.A., F.S.A.5cot., the Author. 
Paisley Abbey: its History, Architecture and Art. Paisley, 192%. 


(21) By W. Perctvan Westeut, F.L.S., F.S.A.Secot., the Author. 

A Medieval Kiln Site at Chicksands, Shefford, Bedfordshire. (Reprint 
from The Fast Herts Archeological Transactions. Vol. ix., part 1.) 

Sandon Mount, Hertfordshire : its Site, Excavation and Problems. 
(Reprint from the St Albans and Hertfordshire Architectural and 
Archmological Society's Transactions, 1934.) 

Bronze Objects found in Hertfordshire. (Reprint from The Antiquaries 
Journal. Vol. xv. No. 3.) 


(22) By Toe MIDDLESEX STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE, 


County of Middlesex. Calendar to the Sessions Records. New 
Series, Vol. i., 1612-1614. London, 1935. 


(23) By Toe Director, National Museum of Wales. 
The Roman Legionary Fortress at Caerleon in Monmouthshire. 
Report on the Excavations carried out in the Town Hall Field in 1930. 
By W. F. Grimes, M.A., F.S.A. Cardiff, 1935. 
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(24) By Frank Mriter, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 


The Mansfield Manuscript. An Old Edinburgh Collection of Songs 
and Ballads. Dumfries, 1935, 


(25) By Tue Curator, Russell-Cotes Art Gallery and Museum, 
Bournemouth. 
Bulletin and Annual Report. Vol. xiv. Nos. 2 and 3. 


(26) By Miss J. C. C. Macponap, F.S.A.Scot. 
National Art-Collections Fund. Thirty-first Annual Report, 1954. 


(27) By CoarLes B. Booc-Watson, F.S.A.5cot. 


Fiihrungsblatter des Landesmuseums Trier—Das Amphitheater zu 
Trier, 1934. | 
Fiihrungsblatter des Provinzialmuseums—Die Kaiserthermen in Trier. 
(28) By Wirniam J. McCauuren, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., the Author. 
Dating the [ee Age in Britain. (Reprinted from Science Progress, 


No. 117, July 1935.) 


(29) By J. A. Srpsey STeNDALL, Municipal Museum and Art 
Gallery, Stranmillis, Belfast. 
The Irish Naturalists’ Journal, yol. iv. No. 10. July 1933. 
Megaliths and Raths. By E. E. Evans and Miss M. Gaffikin. 
(Reprint from The Irish Naturalists’ Journal. Vol.v. No. 10. 1935.) 
(30) By Professor Dr phil. HAAKON SHETELIG, Bergen, the Author. 
Introduction to the Viking History of Western Europe. (Reprint 
from Viking Antiquities of Great Britain and Ireland, 1919.) 
(31) By Sir Joan Stieninc Maxweut, Bt., K.T., LL.D, F.S.A.S5cot. 
An Account of the Seals of the Kings, Royal Boroughs, and Magnates 
of Seotland. London, 1792. 
(32) By A. J. H. Enwarps, F.S.A.Scot. 
Excavations at Chelm’s Combe, Cheddar. By H. E. Balch, F.S.A. 


(33) By Water G. Grant, F.S.A.5cot. 


Romanum Museum sive Thesaurus Erudite Antiquitatis. Michael 
Angelus Causeus de la Chausse Fel. Home, 1690. 
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(34) By Professor H, DRAGENDORFF, H.F.S.AScot., the Author. 

Arretina. 

(35) By Commander G. E. P. How, R.N., F.S.A.8cot., the 
Compiler. 

Catalogue of a Remarkable Collection of sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
eentury Provincial Silver Spoons, incorporating the entire collection left 
by the late H. D. Ellis, Esq., at his death. The property of Lieut.-Col. 
J. Benett-Stanford of Pythouse, Tisbury, Wiltshire. To be sold by 
auction by Messrs Sotheby & Co. on 13th and 14th November 1955. 
London, 1935. 

(36) By Ratonpo N, DE Pro, F.S.A.Scot. 
Views and Reminiscences of Old Greenock. Greenock, 1891. 


(37) By Lton Couri., H.F.5.A.5cot., the Author. 
Etudes d'Archéologie, Préhistorique, Gauloise, Mérovingienne et 
Carolingienne, 1917-35. Vols. i. and i. 
(38) By Nicer G. Tranter, F.5.A.5cot. 


The Fortalices and Early Mansions of Southern Scotland, 1400 to 
1650. Edinburgh and London, 1955. 


(39) By Grorce VeircH, F.S.A.5cot. 
The North British Distillery Co., Ltd., Wheattield Road, Edinburgh. 
Established 1885. London and Edinburgh, 1950. 
(40) By Mrs DororHea CHapiin, F.5.A.5cot., the Author. 
Matter, Myth and Spirit, or Keltic and Hindu Links. London, 1935. 


(41) By ALEXANDER Porson, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
The Romance of Scottish Crests and Mottoes, Inverness, n.d. 


(42) By O. M. Darron, M.A., ¥.B.A., H.F.S.A.S8cot. 


The Animal Stylé in South Russia and China. By M. Rostovtzelf, 
Princeton, 1929. 


(43) By Miss Marcarer E. B. SiMPson, M.A., F.S.A.Scot., the 
Author. 

The Cathedral of Dunkeld, Perthshire. Official Guide. Edinburgh, 

1035. 
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The following Purchases for the Library were intimated :— 

Hallristningarnas Skeppshbilder Foérs6k till Analys och Tidsbestam- 
ningar. Gy P. DAHLGREN. Goteborg, 1934. 

The History of the Royal Company of Archers, the Queen's Body- 
Guard for Scotland. By James Bautrour Pav... Edinburgh and 
London, 1875. 

Ancient Ireland: A Study in the Lessons of Archeology and History. 
By R. A. S. Macauister, Litt.D. London, 1935. 

The Records of the Trades House of Glasgow, A.p. 1605-1678. 
Glasgow, 1910. 

Acta Archswologica. Vol. v. Fase. 3. Copenhagen, 1935. 

Congres Préhistorique de France. Compte rendu de la Dixiéme 
Session. Nimes-Avignon, 1931. Paris, 19335-1034, 

The Palace of Minos at Knossos, By Sir Antoun Evans, D.Litt., ete. 
Vol. iv., parts land 2. London, 1935. 

Some Reminiscences and the Bagpipe. By ALEXANDER DUNCAN 
Fraser, M.D., D.P.H. Edinburgh, 1907. 

Prehistoric Man in Ireland. By Crcm, P. Martin, M.B., M.Sc. 
London, 1935. 

A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue. By Sir Wruttam A. 
Cratcre, LL.D., D.Litt. Part 5. Oxford, 1935. 

Dictionnaire d'Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie. Vol. xii., 1. 
Paris, 1935. 


The following Communications were read :— 
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I. 
ON TWO INSCRIBED STONES OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN 


PERIOD FROM THE BORDER DISTRICT. By Sim GEORGE 
MACDONALD, K.C.B., PRESIDENT. 


The two inscribed stones of which I am about to speak both belong 
to a class that is common in the extreme south-west of our island—that is 
in Cornwall, Devon and Dorset, and in the Principality of Wales. Sixty 
years ago these districts furnished Hiibner with about 160 of the examples 
which he published in his Imsertptiones Britannia Christiane. The 
balance from Scotland was almost negligible, and all the known Scottish 
examples came, as might be expected, from the country south of the 
Forth and Clyde isthmus—that is, from Brythonic territory. In his 
introduction to The Early Christian Monuments of Scotland Dr Joseph 
Anderson mentioned one from Whithorn, three from Kirkmadrine, one 
from Kirkliston, and one from Whithope near Yarrow Kirk, as well as 
a fragment from Overkirkhope in Ettrick.". So far as I remember, the 
number has not been added to since. Some of these have inscriptions 
more elaborate than those now to be described, and are therefore pre- 
sumably earlier. The closest analogy is that presented by the “Cat 
Stane,”” near Kirkliston. At the same time it is worth noting that the 
two newcomers were found in the same region as the two which close 
Dr Anderson's list. 


l. Tae LIDDESDALE STONE. 

On an evening in August 1933 Mr Andrew W. Sommerville of Bishop's 
Stortford was walking with one of his sons along the bank of Liddel 
Water at Brox, a house which stands near the road, about a mile on 
the Hawick side of Neweastleton. The season had been exceptionally 
dry, and at a point a few yards below the junction of the river 
with the Ralton Burn the lad drew his father’s attention to a stone 
with “printing on it,” which was showing above the surface. Wading 
in to investigate, they verified the fact that it was an inscription. Mr 
Sommerville was much interested and, on his return home, wrote asking 
a friend to have the stone brought ashore in order that it might be 
properly examined. This was done, so that on his next visit to the 
neighbourhood he was able to take a photograph. Last summer he 
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was good enough to send me a print and a description, which between 
them left no doubt as to the significance of the discovery. Through the 
good offices of the present Duke of Buccleuch, then Lord Dalkeith, the 
stone was presented to the National Museum by the Buccleuch Estates 
Limited. For an explanation of how it got into the stream we may 
turn to information supplied by Mr Walter Thomson, owner of Brox. 
Some time ago a heavy flood washed away about 10 yards of soil, carry- 
ing with it a portion of a dry-stone wall, in the base of which the inscribed 
stone may have been lying. So far as Mr Thomson could learn, the 
“find-spot"' was exactly underneath what had been the line of the wall. 





Fig. 1. The Liddeadale Stone, 


The block is of sandstone, and the illustration (fig. 1) renders a 
detailed description of its shape unnecessary. Its greatest length is 
5 feet 8 inches and its greatest breadth 1 foot 9 inches, while it varies 
in thickness from 8 inches to 11 inches. The breadth of the lettered 
surface ranges from 15 inches to 17 inches. The inscription is in three 
lines. So far as can be determined, all the letters sare or have been 
about 2 inches high, except at the very end, where the ligature has a 
height of 34 inches, and the letter which follows it one of 26 inches, 
The reading (fig. 2) is certain—/ie jacit Caranti fili Cupitiani. Equally 
so is the sepulchral character of the monument—" Here lies Carantus, 
aon of Cupitianus.” 

The form jacit appears also on the “Cat Stane,”’ and in Wales and 
Cornwall it is far more frequent than jacef. On the other hand, the use 
of the genitival termination—i, where one might expect the nominative, 
is new to Seotland, although quite common in the south-west of the 
island. The affinity between the Liddesdale Stone and the south- 
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western group is further emphasised by the manner in which the first 
two letters of file are ligatured; there are, for instance, exact parallels 
from Cardiganshire, Glamorganshire and Pembrokeshire. The proper 
names, too, are entirely in order. 

During the period of the Roman Cl 


occupation a man called Carantus | A 
dedicated an altar to Minerva at LJ | K . 


Bremenium (High Rochester)! and AN 4 
Holder in his <Alfceltischer Sprach- CA ARS 


schaiz cites examples from Metz, 


Brambach, the neighbourhood of yelTIp AY \ 
Mainz and elsewhere. Cupitianus is ( WV 


similarly attested from an even wider 
area on the Continent, as well as from 
Britain itself. Thus, a certain C, Julius Cupitianus, a centurion, is 
known to have rebuilt a temple to the Mothers at Cambeck in Cumber- 
land,? while it seems highly probable that ““Cupetian,” whose name 
is said to have been copied on a long-lost Ate jacet inscription from 
Merionethshire,? was really Cupitianus. 

Tt would be rash to attempt to date the monument with any approach 
to precision. The names are of no use for the purpose, nor is there 
anything very distinctive about the lettering, except that it is much 
debased. There remains the language. Had there been no verb, the 
use of the double genitive would have been perfectly defensible, it being 
easy to supply some Latin equivalent for “The grave (of). That might, 
indeed, have been represented as a return to the practice of Republican 
Rome! It is one of the simplest forms of Latin epitaph, and it is not 
unnatural that it should have re-appeared in Britain after touch had 
been lost with the centre of the Empire. In point of fact, the double 
genitive by itself is found over and over again in the inseriptions of the 
south-west. Only when it is combined with an expression like Aie jaci? 
or fic jacet can we be sure that all sense of grammar has been lost. 
Bearing, as it does, this mark of degeneracy, the Liddesdale stone can 
hardly be assigned to a period earlier than the seventh century of our era. 





Fig. 2. Inscription on the Liddesdale Stone. 


2. THE MANOR WATER STONE. 
For my knowledge of this stone I am indebted to one of our Fellows, 
Mr James Grieve, who most generously placed at my disposal all the 


' ODL. wil. 1033, For an example from Wales (Tomen-y-Mur, near Ffestiniog) see Weatwood's 
Lapidarium Wallin, PL 78, No, 4. 

* CL. vii, 687. 

? Arch, Camb,, S.5., i. (1550), p. 24. 
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information he possessed regarding it, as well as more than one ailmir- 
able photograph. It seems to have been first noticed about 1590 by 
Robert Welsh Anderson, son of the shepherd on Kirkhope Sheep Farm, 
then a lad but now retired and resident in Peebles. It was originally 
associated with a cairn of stones, but on the instructions of his master, 
Mr Simon Linton of Glenrath, Anderson brought it 300 yards down the 
hill and placed it within a railed enclosure, where it remained until quite 
recently, when, at the instance of Mr Grieve, it was transferred to 





Fig. 3. The Manor Water Stone. 


the shelter of the Peebles Museum. In the interval the cairn had been 
removed and the stones utilised to build a dyke. Mr Grieve dug into 
the site, but found no trace of any interment. 

Even after it had been placed within the enclosure, the monument 
failed to attract the attention it deserved, until it was re-discovered by 
Mr Grieve a year or twoago. In 1910 the late Dr Clement Gunn mentions 
it, along with an ancient font, a piscina and a modern memorial cross, 
as marking an old ecclesiastical site ‘“‘on the left side of Newholm Burn, 
near the head of Manor valley.""! But he speaks of it merely as “an 
inscribed fragment,"’ and gives no details. It is a block of hard whin- 
stone, 3 feet long and having a maximum breadth of $4 inches on the 
inseribed face (fig. 3). On this face two vertical lines have been cut 


1 The Ministry of Pecbles, vol. iv. p. LOS, 
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at a distance of 1 foot 34 inches from one another, and in the intervening 
space are two horizontal lines of lettering, the average height of which 
is 12 inch. The individual characters are firmly incised and stand out 
more clearly than those on the Liddesdale stone, the close-grained surface 
having offered a stouter resistance to the weather. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the task of interpretation, difficult enough in any case, has been 
rendered still more difficult by a breakage. Part of the second line is 
awanting, nor is it possible to say with certainty how many letters are 
missing. 

Celtic philology is a region that is full of perils for the amateur, and 
to venture into it without expert guidance would have been rash indeed. 
I found, however. that distinguished Celtic scholars were more than willing 





Fig. 4, Inseription on the Manor Water Stone, 


to help me. Mr Nash Williams, Keeper of the National Museum of 
Wales, furnished me with some useful references. But my chief debt 
is to Professor Watson of Edinburgh and Professor [for Williams of 
Bangor, both of whom sent me full and considered opinions regarding 
the obseure linguistic affinities of the two words that are visible on the 
stone, Neither felt able to reach a perfectly clear-cut decision on the 
complex philological questions that arose, and I am sure that they would 
wish any indication of their views to be looked on as provisional. Subject 
to that reservation, | will try to summarise the definite suggestions that 
emerged from the wealth of analogies and quotations which they cited. 
Before doing so, however, [| ought to explain that they had before 
them, not only the photograph, but also a sketch of the inscription, 
made by Mr C. 8, T. Calder (fig. 4). Excellent as the former is, there 
are one or two points which the camera has left just a littl doubtful. 
In order to settle these, Professor Bryce, Mr Calder and myself paid 
a Visit to the Peebles Museum and made a careful examination of the 
original. So long as we had only the photograph to go upon, there 
was some difference of opinion between us, but in presence of the stone 
itself «a unanimous agreement was arrived at, It seems worth while 
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mentioning this, in case there may be readers to whom fig. 4 does not 
appear entirely convincing. 

The Manor Water stone, like that from Liddesdale, is sepulchral. 
In this case the warrant is supplied by the cross at the beginning of the 
first line. The numerous parallels from elsewhere make that sign just 
as significant as the words fic jacef would have been. The cross here 
is m pronounced “‘cross pattée,” a feature which it was at one time 
hoped might prove a serviceable clue for dating. Comparisons, however, 
led into a blind alley. Immediately after the cross we should expect 
to find the name of the person commemorated, and Coninte, which can 
be plainly read, must be a proper name. What does it represent? 
After weighing various alternatives—some Welsh and others [rish—the 
two authorities I consulted reached an identical conclusion. They think 
that in all likelihood it is for Coninie, the genitive of Coninia, the 
Latinised form of an Irish feminine, corresponding to the masculine 
Contin. Professor Watson reminds me that there was a Conin among 
the twelve monks who accompanied Columba to Iona. On this inter- 
pretation the stone must mark the grave of an Irishwoman. 

Six letters of the second line are legible, and they are, without any 
doubt, rtirie. Along the edge of the fracture one can see traces of a 
seventh letter, very possibly an e, and, to judge by the space avail- 
able, at least one other has been lost. However the word may have 
begun, it certainly terminated in the same way as the one above it. 
Presumably, therefore, it was also a genitive singular feminine. We 
have thus to choose between a second proper name and an adjunct of 
the first. If we prefer a proper name, there is a fairly promising one 
ready to hand, but not from Ireland. In the earliest Welsh MS., The 
Black Book of Carmarthen, a certain Erthir is mentioned as one of “the 
three best warriors in their land,” and philologically Ertirie would be 
an exact feminine parallel to Erihir. But, if Frtiri(aje be read, then 
(as Professor Williams points out) there must have been a second cross 
in front of it—partly because something more than ““E” is needed to 
fill the space, and partly because the new name could hardly be left 
hanging in mid-air without any introduction.! The second cross would 
imply that there were two women buried at the foot of the stone—one 
Irish and the other Welsh. 

However satisfactory such an equal division of the philological 
spoils may be, there are obvious historical difficulties which made it 
desirable to examine the alternative hypothesis of an adjunct. And here 


+ Fora stone with crosses denoting more than one interment, see Hibner, op cil,, No. 61 (p, 23). 
There are others, 
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Professor Williams threw out a suggestion which Professor Watson 
describes as “probable and happy.” If one could read [MA]RTIRIE, 
one might take this as a Latinised form of the Irish martir or even of 
martre (=martyrium). The trouble is that such indications as survive 
point to the second letter having been E rather than A. Even so, there 
may be a way out. The E may betoken Welsh influence, and one is 
then free to compare Merthyr-Tudvil, so called from a Welsh princess 
who was martyred there. After all, there is nothing intrinsically un- 
reasonable in the idea of an Lrishwoman being martyred in Brythonic 
territory and having this tribute erected to her memory by her Brythonic 
friends. As I have already indicated, the explanation is meanwhile to 
be regarded as tentative and provisional only. It may by and by be 
superseded by something better. If not, the Manor Water stone will 
have a peculiar interest for all lovers of Southern Scotland. It will mark 
what would be by far the oldest of “the graves of the martyrs” yet 
noted on “the hills of home.” 
As to its exact age nothing very definite can be said. When Mr 
Nash Williams first saw it, he was so much impressed by the compara- 
tively good quality of the lettering that he was disposed to fix upon 
A.D. 550 as the very latest possible date for the inscription. Against 
that may perhaps be set the letter R with its almost horizontal tail. 
Professor Watson drew my attention to the fact that the form bears a 
close resemblance to that employed in the Book of St Chad, which may 
be as late as circa TOO [ may add that it also occurs on the stone 
from Yarrow Kirk, now in our Museum, and that there it has for com- 
pany the square C, which appears on the monumental inscriptions of 
Gaul in the beginning of the sixth century, but does not disappear until 
after the close of the seventh.* 


In conclusion I desire to thank Mr Somerville and Mr Grieve for 
bringing these stones to my notice, as well as the scholars I have named 
for help without which the last part of this paper could not have been 

\ Seo the extracta reproduced in facsimile in Evans's edition of the Book of Lian Dar (181%), 


facing p. xivill. | 
2 Karly Christian Monuments of Scofland, p. x vill. 
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POST-REFORMATION TOMBSTONES IN THE CATHEDRAL 
CHURCHYARD, ST ANDREWS. By Sm GEORGE 
MACDONALD, K.C.B., PRESIDENT. 


Owing to a misunderstanding the fine collection of seventeenth- 
eentury memorials from St Andrews Cathedral Churchyard—dquite 
the finest In the country ‘—received very inadequate notice in the 
Inventory of Ancient and Historical Monuments in Fife, published by 
the Royal Commission. Out of a total of more than 80, only 3 are 
mentioned in that volume. As soon as the attention of the Commis- 
sioners was drawn to the oversight, they authorised me to prepare a 
list and, if possible, to arrange for its being printed in the Proceedings, 
where it would be readily accessible. In carrying out their instructions 
I have had the assistance of two members of their staff—Mr C, 8. T. 
Calder, whose co-operation in the necessary survey was invaluable, 
and Mr G. P. H. Watson, to whose advice the architectural descrip- 
tions owe not a little of such accuracy as they may be found to possess, 
It is hardly necessary to say that H.M. Office of Works gave me every 
facility for examining the stones. References in the text and in the 
footnotes will show that there are other obligations to acknowledge. 
But a list of the names actually mentioned would not be by any means 
exhaustive. The number of friends whom I have troubled with enquiries, 
sometimes of a seemingly trivial character, is so large that I must content 
myself with «a general expression of indebtedness. Fig. 3 is from a 
block kindly lent by Mr J. J, Bonar, Lasswade. Figs. 4, 10 and 13 
are from blocks already in the possession of the Society. The photo- 
graphs for the others were taken for me by my son. 

Introductory.—In 1704 Robert Monteith published a little book, 
entitled An Theater of Mortality, in which he brought together a set 
of epitaphs which he had copied in various churches and churchyards 
in Edinburgh, notably Greyfriars. The venture must have been 
successful, for nine years later it was followed by a second part, which 
had for its sub-title A Further Collection of Funeral Inscriplions over 
Scotland. Besides additional material from Edinburgh, this contained 
extensive series from other towns and cities, including St Andrews. 
Of the 41 inscriptions quoted from “the Common Burial-place” there, 


* T refer to the tombstones proper. The few surviving mural monuments cannot compare with 
the series in Old Greyfriars, Edinburgh, or even with that at Crnil. 
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27 can be associated with monuments that are catalogued below. The 
remaining 14 have disappeared. In some cases Monteith’s version 
does not quite correspond to what is to be seen upon the stone to-day. 
This is partly because he did not hesitate to correct what he believed 
to be mistakes, partly because, in Dr Hay Fleming's words, ‘‘he was 
not always so careful as he should have been, and his readings are not 
always immaculate." ! Nevertheless, his record is often of real value 
as an aid to the decipherment of words and letters that have suffered 
from exposure to the weather since he saw them two centuries ago. 

In 1886 and 1887 Sir Lambert Playfair spent a good deal of time 
studying the stones and had numerous photographs taken. If he ever 
contemplated publication, he abandoned the idea and handed his notes 
over to Dr Hay Fleming, who in turn put them at the disposal of the 
late Mr Alan Reid, when he was preparing his “Churchyard Memorials 
of St Andrews” for the Proceedings? Mr Reid's paper does not claim 
to be exhaustive. Thus, while he begins before the Reformation and 
comes down beyond 1707, the date fixed by the Royal Warrant appoint- 
ing the Commission, he says nothing at all about a good many of the 
monuments with which I shall have to deal. He makes one or two 
excellent points, and his infectious enthusiasm is irresistible. But he 
does not attempt to grapple with the more difficult inscriptions, and he 
was severely handicapped by having had no opportunity of acquainting 
himself with local history, a weakness that occasionally leads him into 
erroneous identifications. So far as the stones now in the Cathedral 
Museum are concerned, and they form more than three-quarters of the 
whole, Dr Hay Fleming's Catalogue, which appeared in 1941, redis- 
covers the past about as effectually as it would be possible for anyone 
to do. His knowledge of seventeenth-century St Andrews was un- 
rivalled, and he throws a flood of light on the “little lives” of many of 
the individuals commemorated. Much of my information is drawn from 
his pages. 

Had he been as competent to deal with lapidary inscriptions as with 
local records, the Royal Commission might safely have adopted his 
account of the stones which he describes. But he was almost innocent 
of Latin, the language used in many of the epitaphs. Nor was he 
altogether happy in his choice of a collaborator to remedy the defect, 
for not merely are the renderings inelegant but every now and again they 
are disfigured by serious blunders.*. These being the omens, it is hardly 

t Calalogue of the St Andrews Cathedral Museum, p. 65, ® Vol, xiv. (1010-11), pp. 486-540, 


" Compare, for example, the translation of No, 31, which appears in the Catelogue, with that 
which is given below, 
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surprising to find that the originals have sometimes been wrongly copied, 
and that Jacune are a good deal more frequent than there was any need 
for them to be. That even the English epitaphs should have suffered in 
similar fashion is doubtless due in great measure to the fact that, when 
the book was passing through the press, the author was already gravely 
ill and quite unable to undertake the indispensable task of verification. 
Except in one or two particular instances, it has not seemed necessary 
to call attention to the numerous points of difference between us. The 
curious can readily discover these for themselves. Here it will be enough 
to say that, wherever [ haye come upon an error or an omission, | have 
done my best to remedy the defect. That, I am sure, is what Dr Hay 
Fleming himself would have wished. He was a man of strong character, 
and a relentless insistence upon meticulous accuracy in others was more 
characteristic of him than anything else, unless indeed it were his deep 
and abiding love of St Andrews. 

Classification. While adhering to 1707 as the limiting date, I have 
been able to compile a list of 82 items belonging to the post-Reformation 
period, 66 of them being in the Museum and 16 elsewhere within the 
Churchyard. A very few fragments built into the inner face of the 
Abbey Wall on the north side have been left unnoticed, as their remains 
were too meagre to admit of intelligible description. The “head-stone,”’ 
which became so popular in the eighteenth century, was previously 
almost unknown,' and the 82 accordingly fall into two main groups— 
those that were laid flat and those that were affixed to a wall. In the 
former group there is only one (No, 30) which can be certainly identified 
as having been a “table-stone,” supported by legs. The others have 
rested directly upon the ground. The majority of these, or 38 in all, 
have their surface on one plane, being what are conveniently known as 
“recumbent slabs,"" such as occur all over the country. But as many 
as 18 are “coped stones" (Fig. 6), a type which in Scotland is rare outside 
of East Fife and which is believed to have been introduced from the 
Low Countries. 

Coped Stones.—These lent themselves readily to decorative purposes. 
The sloping sides and ends presented the mason with four different 
surfaces on which to exercise his skill, while the ridge in the centre was 
frequently broad enough to offer him a fifth. The ends were usually 
reserved for coats-of-arms, initials, cherubs, the conventional symbols 
of mortality, and the like. The main feature of each of the sides was 
a long narrow panel, displayed on a scrolled cartouche and generally 


_* Slexer’s engraving of 1603, referred to below (p. 45), shows a single example, and I have « note 
ef one, from another locality, bearing the date 1685, 
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inscribed. According to the space available, the centre might be 
inscribed, or might bear symbols of mortality, or might be left blank. 
On Nos. 7, 20, and 24, the last two obviously designed by the same hand, 
the lettering is in relief. On the other coped stones it is invariably 
incised, except in the case of isolated initials. As a rule, but not always, 
these latter are in relief. Occasionally, as on Nos, 4, 10, and 12, a wife’s 
initials are incised, while her husband's are in relief, a convention which 
may have some significance, although I have failed to discover what 
it is. It will be evident that, in the nature of things, there was no one 
point from which the devices and inscriptions on all four (or five) surfaces 
would be conveniently visible. To “read” a coped stone it was therefore 
necessary to walk round it, and a study of the series suggests—see, for 
instance, Nos. 7 and 9—that one was expected to begin at the top of 
the dexter side or, in other words, at the deceased’s right shoulder and 
proceed downwards or “ widdershins.”’ If this is so, some of the stones 
in the Museum are at present (1935) inverted. In the list these are 
indicated by an asterisk, and in describing them the words “dexter” 
and “sinister,” as well as “‘top” and ‘‘ bottom,” are used as if all alike 
were correctly placed. 

Recumbent Slabs.—The fact that there is but a single surface to be 
dealt with allows of much more variation in the treatment of the 
recumbent slabs. Wo. 52, for example, has the stark simplicity of the 
plainest of modern headstones, lacking as it does the almost ubiquitous 
adjunet of a heraldic achievement, so characteristic of an age when the 
burgess was as proud of his coat-of-arms as was the country gentleman. 
At the opposite extreme of elaboration is No, 19 (Fig. 4), and between 
these two there are many gradations. Among decorative devices the 
inscribed panel, displayed on a scrolled cartouche, is frequently employed, 
just as it is on the coped stones. No. 12 (Fig. 3) will serve as an illustra- 
tion. In this instance, and in some others, everything would be visible 
to one standing at the foot of the grave. But now and then the influence 
of the coped stones betrays itself, as on No, 1 and again on No, 5, on 
the latter of which the epitaph proper occupies a relatively small space 
at the top and is illegible unless looked at from that end, the letters 
being inverted. Finally, in 21 out of the 38 cases the epitaph proper 
begins at the top dexter corner and runs clockwise round the margin ~ 
of the stone, forming a border within which it is, if necessary, continued 
in horizontal lines. So much of the enclosed space as is not required 
for its completion may be employed for other lettering, for coats-of-arms, 
or for various devices. The marginal inscriptions are usually intro- 
duced by a hand, with the index finger extended. They are almost 
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invariably in relief and the letters large enough to produce a decorative 
effect. Reference to Figs. 2 and 7 will show how successful the result 
frequently was. 

Mural Monuments.—It would be idle to attempt any stylistic analysis 
of the mural monuments. But they raise an interesting question of 
quite a different kind. Of those which I shall have to describe, § are 
still in their original positions on the Abbey Wall, while 2 (Nos. 69 and 
70) have been pieced together, after being broken, and have then been 
inserted into the inside face of the north wall of St Rule's Church, a 
portion of No. 70 being restored in a differently coloured stone. The 
rest, of which there are at least 8, are represented by more or less con- 
siderable fragments, now in the Cathedral Museum. It is natural to 
suppose that the wall to which the two no longer tm situ were at first 
attached was identical with the wall whose former existence is attested 
by the fragments. Where was this wall, and how and when did it 
disappear? That it belonged to the Cathedral Churchyard and that it 
was still intact in 1713 may be inferred from the fact that, not only the 
inscriptions on Nos. 69 and 70, but also those on two of the fragments 
with which inscriptions can be associated, were all copied by Monteith 
from monuments in the ““Common Burial-place.” But I think we can 
get a good deal nearer to it than that. 

Those who are familiar with the locality will remember that the 
Abbey precinct was originally somewhat larger than it now appears to 
be. The reduction in size was effected by carrying a wall, which contains 
a gateway, across the space of 11 yards which separated the north- 
eastern buttress of the Cathedral from the most westerly of the surviving 
towers on the northern stretch of the Abbey Wall, that commonly 
known as the Turret Light, thus incorporating the Cathedral itself in 
the boundary of the precinct. With this, however, we are not concerned, 
The important point to note is that from the Turret Light onwards the 
Abbey Wall, in the words of the Royal Commission's Inventory, * originally 
trended towards the north-west to enclose what is now part of the church- 
yard.” To-day only the first 9 yards of the north-westerly stretch 
are left, the place of the rest being occupied by a comparatively modern 
substitute, In the circumstances it will be well to see what help we can 
get from the earlier “sources,” 

The oldest relevant sketch of the ruins which I have been able to 
find is that executed in 1642 by Gordon of Rothiemay.*. There the 
Abbey Wall proper, pierced only by the “Shore Port,”’ is carried across 


' See, however, what is sald below as to the sketch by Gordon of Rothiemay. 
* Bonnalyne Miscellany, vol, ti, facing p. $24. 
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the head of the “‘Swallow Gate” to the sea, while a branch, in which 
there are no towers, follows the line of the modern wall, from the Turret 
Light to the Pends and beyond. An importance of a different kind 
attaches to the view published in 1693 in Slezer’s Theatrum Scotia. It 
is taken from the north, and shows the buildings very much as they are 
to-day. Although there is no sign of any wall, there must have been 
one immediately behind the artist, for the idea of an unenclosed church- 
yard is unthinkable, and between the spectator and the Cathedral are 
many tombstones, all laid flat except for one “head-stone’’ and one 
“table-stone.”’ Not merely, therefore, is this “now part of the church- 
yard.” It must have been part of the “Common Burial-place™ of which 
Monteith speaks. But very few of the numerous graves which it contains 
are. I think, of earlier date than some time after 1500.1. Without a single 
exception the seventeenth-century stones have been removed, It is safe 
to assume that some at least of the recumbent slabs and coped stones in 
the Museum have come from here. From here, too, I believe, came the 
fragmentary mural monuments which lie beside them, as well as the 
two, fractured but complete, now inside the Church of Saint Rule; when 
Monteith saw them, they were built into the missing wall. I would 
venture to go further. 

At the time of Monteith’s visit the ‘““Common Burial-place” 
‘neluded the area east of the Cathedral, just as it does at present. That 
is proved by the position of Nos. 71-78, which still lie there and which 
range in date from 1633 to 1668, and also by No, 19, which belongs to 
the same period and which was brought into the Museum in 1909 from 
near the “Divinity Corner."" Moreover, six of the inscriptions tran- 
scribed in the Theater of Mortality can be identified with monuments 
still to be seen built into that portion of the Abbey Wall, which here 
forms the boundary on the north (Nos. 76-80 and 82). It is impossible 
to resist the conclusion that the missing wall was the north-westerly 
branch of this, depicted by Gordon in 1642, and that it had been 
utilised for mural monuments in precisely the same way as the rest. 
A sketch by J, Oliphant, which is reproduced in the Cafalogue,* suggests 
that it stood to a considerable height until at least 1775, for it seems 
to be visible in the distance through the archway, though evidently 
in bad repair. Mr G. H. Bushnell, Librarian of the University, writes 
to me, however, that this is misleading, and that another view by 
Oliphant, also of 1775, now in the Hay Fleming Library, shows that 

' Three or four small head-atones seem to belong to the latter half of the eighteenth century, 


but they are for the moet part indecipherable. 
' To face p. 178. 
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at that date it had been reduced to about 15 inches. Such a condition 
of things indicates that it came to a violent end. That would account 
for the condition of the monuments, which would be smashed to pieces 
if it were levelled by a northerly gale. 

By the end of the eighteenth century it would seem to have dis- 
appeared entirely. George Martine’s Reliquia Divi Andrew, which had 
existed in manuscript since 1683, was first printed in 1797. To add 
to its interest, the editor had it embellished with two illustrations. 
The frontispiece, entitled “Cathedral of St Andrews with the Chapel 
of St Rule from the West,”” is a view taken from a spot which must be 
just within the modern entrance to the Churchyard. On the north 
or left-hand side the foreground is open almost up to the archway that 
leads into the precinct. There the 9 yards of the old wall, which still 
remain, project westwards from the tower, but of the new wall there 
is not the slightest sign. It had not yet been erected. Furthermore, 
there is nothing whatever to be seen of the tombstones which Slezer 
had depicted in 1693. It looks as if one result of the catastrophe to 
the wall had been a decision to clear this part of the graveyard, with 
the intention of allowing it to be re-used after it had lain fallow for a 
while. Such an easy method of securing fresh space is not unknown 
elsewhere, and the area did in fact begin to be re-used in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. With this clearance we ought, I think, 
to connect the mass of human bones found in the lower storey of the 
“Haunted Tower,’ and the piles of coffins with their contents which 
were discovered in the wpper storey, when a blocked-up door was tem- 
porarily opened in 1868.2 It is significant that from the blocking 
masonry there was rescued a fragment of one of the broken monuments 
(No. 60). 

Desiqns.—As already mentioned, heraldic devices are a prominent 
feature everywhere. The conventional symbols of mortality, too, 
occur over and over again—the skull and cross-bones, the hour-glass, 
the gravedigger’s tools, the skeleton-figure of death with his “sting,” 
and the like. By way of relief there are cherubs. Other designs are 
more elaborate and more interesting, such as those on Nos, 4, 19, 35, 
39, 62, and 75. It is not, however, the subject-matter, but the manner 
in which it is treated, that lends distinction to the collection. The 

' T had hoped to find some evidence as to this in local reconmls, Hut neither the Town Clork 
nor the late Clerk to the Heritors are aware of any documents that would be helpful, The former 


consulted Mr Bushnell, who ia inclined to think, on such evidence aa ia available, that the now 


wall wae built in 1826, The epitaphs, however, show that intermenta had begun to be made in 
the first decade of the century, 


' Hay Fleming, Handbook to St Andrewa (1010), p. TM. 
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men who carved these stones were not ordinary masons. ‘Fhey were 
craftsmen who aimed consciously at an artistic effect and were not 
seldom successful in achieving it. It would hardly be going too far 
to speak of them as a “‘school.”" The existence of such a school implies 
a demand, and the extent of the demand may be measured by the fact 
that the great majority of the monuments bear only a single name. 
Family tombs, such as Nos. 12 and 15, are the exception. Even husband 
and wife rarely rest under the same stone.’ It is evident that these 
old-time St Andrews folk were not exempt from what is a common 
weakness of humanity, and that, when a death took place, the surviving 
relatives found comfort in reflecting that 


“when they buried him, the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral.” 
The wealth of its seventeenth-century churchyard memorials thus bears 
direct testimony to the prosperity of the town in the days when Fife 
was still “a beggar’s mantle with a fringe of gold.” 

Inscriptions.—Apart from the differences in name and avocation, 
and in the quaint snatches of doggerel that are sometimes appended, 
the English inscriptions display little variation. Were any consider- 
able collection from elsewhere available for comparison, local peculiarities 
would probably reveal themselves, As it is, the most obvious char- 
acteristic is a certain uniformity of phraseology. Once only is a notable 
breach made in the ordinary convention. This is on No, 45, one of the © 
plainest stones of all and no better than a fragment at that. By the 
irony of Fate the name, the age, and the date of death of the “godly, 
honest man” whom it had been hoped to immortalise have disappeared. 
But the words that followed them are still there, and they strike a 
poignant note that has not altogether ceased to vibrate, even after 
two and a half centuries have elapsed— 


PWT - ON - BE - [MJARGARET - BALFO[VR-] HIS-LOVEING - 
[SP]OWS - LAMENTI[NJG - PITIFV[LLY]. 


Incidentally, it is not without interest to observe that long after 1611 
the Bible is once or twice quoted in the Geneva Version, which it took 
some time to displace from popular favour. 

Considerably more than half of the inscriptions are in Latin. That 
the proportion should be so high is quite in accord with the fashion 
of the time. So, too, is the frequent occurrence of metrical epitaphs 

' Bee, however, Nos, 7 and 3, On No. 84, the epitaph givés a special reason for departing 


from the rule, So, too, with father and daughter on No. 76. Even in the case of No. 88, the wife 
seems to have died before there had been time to carve a atone for her husband. 
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or, where the epitaph proper is in prose, of metrical additions. As to 
the Latinity, despite the presence of the University it can hardly be 
said that the general standard is appreciably higher than the average 
elsewhere, if we may judge by the specimens which Monteith has col- 
lected from other places. But neither is it appreciably lower. It is 
true that it would not always have satisfied George Buchanan. False 
quantities are not unknown in the elegiacs; individual words and 
phrases are now and again used in senses that would have seemed strange 
to Cicero; and in one of the more ambitious efforts (No. 34), a5 well as 
in a humbler one (No. 52), postguam is followed by the plupertect sub- 
junctive, as if it had been quum. Still, taking everything together, 
only the captious would be disposed to cavil very seriously. Nor is 
the influence of trained scholarship altogether absent. It manifests 
itself in the quotations from classical authors, as well as in occasional 
epitaphs like those on Nos. 20, 24 and 64, all probably from the hand of 
James Wood, at one time Principal of Saint Salvator’s. Naturally one 
is not seldom reminded of Dr Johnson's dictum that no man is upon his 
oath when he is composing a lapidary inscription. 

In the detailed descriptions an effort has been made to avoid repetition 
by observing the following rules:— 


l. The abbreviations “C.S." and “R.S." denote respectively a 
coped stone and a recumbent slab. 

2. Inscriptions which are in cursive characters are printed in italics, 
while for those which are in uncials heavy black (Clarendon) 
capitals are used. 

3. Letters that have been supplied are enclosed within brackets, 
round brackets indicating accidental omissions, and square 
brackets signifying gaps that are the result of wear or of 
breakage. If any of the letters within square brackets are 
in ordinary type, it means that the restoration is not quite 
certain. 

4. Unless letters are explicitly said to be “in relief” (or “raised"’), 
it is to be understood that they are incised, except where an 
Inscription is spoken of as “‘marginal™ (or “running round 
the margin’’). If the contrary is not stated, “marginal” 
inscriptions are in relief and begin at the top dexter corner 
of the stone. 

0. When letters or devices are so carved that they cannot be “read” 
from the foot of the grave, arrows are inserted to show whether 
they should be looked at from the head (|) or from one of 
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the sides (— or <), but in the ease of marginal inscriptions 
these directions are dispensed with as superfluous." 

6. An asterisk attached to the number of a coped stone indicates that 
in its present position (1935) the stone is inverted, and that 
the terms “dexter™ and “sinister,” as well as “‘top”’ and 
“bottom,” in the description are to be interpreted as if it 
were in its proper position.? 


A. Is THE CATHEDRAL MUSEUM. 
No. 1.—Agnes Downie and Jean Miniman, R.S. 6 feet 34 inches by 


2 feet 10 inches. 
Most of the face is occupied by a scrolled cartouche, unusually plain, 
on the upper part of which is the original inscription: 


flier lyis the bodie of) Agnes downie f[pouse to johne! Minniman 
meal-maker in S' andreus! Who depairted Asqu/t 17 : 1672! Being 
of age 76 yeirs. 


The lower part has originally been left blank, not, however, for the 
husband's name, as it will be seen from No, 8 that he had been dead 
for fifteen years and had been buried in a separate grave. In the space 
at the bottom, flanking a skull and cross-bones, are the initials |M 
and A D, the former being uppermost. The same letters, in the same 
relative position but |, are repeated in the space at the top, where they 
flank a small shield (}), bearing a now effaced device and separated 
from A by a turfing-iron (|) and from D by a spade (Jj). Beneath 
the shield is an hour-glass. The initials are all in relief, 

Sixty years later the blank left on the lower part of the scrolled 
eartouche was filled, being utilised for the epitaph of Jean Miniman, 
who, if she was a direct descendant (which is doubtful), can only have 
been a great-granddaughter: 


HERE LYES THE CORPS OF JERL/ MINIMAN DOUGHTER TO 
ALEXANDER/ MINIMAN FLESHER IN ST ANDREUS WHO/ 
DEPARTED THIS LIFFE IN THE YIER OF/ GOD 1732 & OF 
HIR AGE 165. 


Beneath, side by side, are AM and KS, doubtless the initials of her 
parents; and beneath these again is Wemento Mori. 


' On the other hand, in a very few cases, in which there was a nak of ambiguity, (+) has been 
inserted after letters or devices in the upper or lower compartment of coped stones. . 
' See supra, p. 43, 
VOL. LEX. 4 
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No. 2.—I R. B.S. 6 feet 7 inches by 3 feet 4} inches. 


This handsome stone is well set off by a broad and deeply scalloped 
border, An upper and a lower cartouche, both elaborately fringed 
with strap-work, have between them a shield, which is flanked by the 
raised capitals | R and charged: On a fess enhanced, a crescent between 
two mullets; in base, a dexter glove dorsed. On neither cartouche is 
any trace of lettering now visible. The initials, however, lend strong 
support to Dr Hay Fleming's suggestion that the stone is identical 
with one recorded by Monteith! as having a Latin inscription which 
commemorated James Robertson, a bailie of St Andrews, who died 
in 1638. That inscription would be in the upper cartouche, while a 
quotation from Cicero, which Monteith also reproduces, would be in 
the lower one. Beneath the latter the raised initials oceur again, | 
above a turfing-iron and a spade in saltire, and R above cross-bones, 
these two groups being divided from one another by a skull, over which 
is an hour-glass laid transversely. 

The firm texture of the surface makes it unlikely that the inscriptions 
have perished through weathering. Rather, they seem to have been 
deliberately chiselled away, preparatory to the stone being appropriated 
as a memorial for someone else, as has happened in the case of No. 37. 
Here, however, the scheme of appropriation has been interrupted. 


No. 3.—Martin Beveridge, Master of Arts.' RS. 5 feet 114 inches by 
+ feet 2 inches. 

The soft surface has suffered badly from exposure, particularly on 

the sinister side. The inscription is marginal, the two lower corners 


being bevelled: 


E2 HIR-LYETH- AM -HO/NEST-M[AN-MASTER- MART]IVE - 
B/EAV/EARAG - DE/CES/SED - IM - THE - ZEIR - OF - GOD - 
1637. 


In the upper part of the space thus enclosed is a scrolled cartouche. 
bearing a panel on which are the words—DEKIM . VAR/VOR: IM: SAM/ 
TAWDRVS, indicating that Beveridge had been “‘deacon-warner”’ or 
deacon-convener of the seven incorporated trades. Below is a shield 
charged: In chief a baker's peel; in base dexter a leather-cutter and 


' Theater (1713), p. 112, 


* In the seventeenth century the title ““ Magister" or Master" seema to have been reserved for 
Eraduute ministers and lawyers. It is therefore surprising to find it applied to a deacon-convencr 
of the trades, but, in view of what Professor Hannay tells me os to the gencral practice, I have 
not felt justified in departing from the ordinary interpretation, (ee 
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sinister a knife. The shield has been flanked by the raised initials 
M [B]. beneath which there have been symbols. Of the latter nothing 
remains visible except what may have been an open book! and an 
hour-glass, one above another on the dexter side. Prominent in the 
lower part of the enclosed space is an unusually bold representation 
of a skull and ecross-bones, with the legend MEMEWTO [MORI] above 
it on a scroll, the long loose ends of which, flanked by the initials ML, 
stretch down on the dexter side to a spade, a turfing-iron and a mattock, 
arranged crosswise, and on the sinister side to two coffins in saltire, 
while in the centre is a heart pierced by three darts. The incised initials 
must be those of Beveridge’s wife. 


No. 4.—John Vennison. R.S. 6 feet 34 inches by 3 feet 54 inches. 

A portion of the surface has sealed off, but with Monteith’s help? 
the whole inscription can be restored except the day of the month. 
A scalloped border has within it a border of volutes with ecrescentic 
terminals placed end to end. At the top of the enclosed space are two 
cherubs, side by side, looking to the front. Beneath these is a shield, 
flanked by two square panels and charged: A St George's cross sur- 
mounted of a heart in fess. On the dexter panel, one above another, 
are the letters | in relief and ©, and on the sinister panel, similarly 
arranged, W in relief and L, the initials in relief being those of Vennison 
himself and the others those of his wife, Christian Lessels. On an 
oblong panel in the centre of the stone is the epitaph: 


[Hi]JC - IACET [PIVS - ET]/ INDVSTRIVS - ADOL[ESCENS]/ 
IOANNES - VEN[NISONVS -]/ FAMA - ET - INTE[GRITATE -]/ 
VIT4e - PRACLA RI[VS - CIVIS -]/ HVIVS - CIVITATIS . ET 
Q[IVONDAM -]/ DIACONVS - ARTIS -/ LANIATORIZ - QVI . 
OBIIT - /[?] DIE - MENSIS - AVGVSTI -/ ANNO - DOMINI 
1654 ./ ZTATIS - SV - XXXII 


="Here lies a godly and industrious young man, John Vennison, noted 
for his high reputation and his uprightness, a citizen of this city and 
once Deacon of the Fleshers’ Incorporation, who died on the ? of August, 
A.D. 1654, the thirty-second of his age."" After a short blank there 
follows the motto VIVE MEMOR LETHI =“‘In life remember death." 
On the dexter side of the space below the panel containing the 
epitaph is (Fig. 1) a heart-shaped shield, charged: Two hands saltire-wise 


' In the Catalogue this seems to be taken as the letter M, an interpretation with which I cannot 
a 


De, 
© Theater (1713), p. 123, 


15294 
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appaumeées couped, and beneath the shield is an hour-glass. Balancing 
these on the sinister side are a shield displaying the various implements 
of the flesher’s craft, and an oblong panel within which is a double yoke 
for oxen, the latter a reminder that Vennison was a farmer as well as 
a flesher, In the centre is a remarkable group. At the first glance 
the principal figure seems to be sheltering himself behind an oblong 
shield. Closer examination shows that what we have is a death-bed 





Fig. 1. Lower Part of No, 4, 


scene, delineated without perspective. The dying man is on his right 
side, his night-capped head resting on a pillow, his features peaked 
and drawn, and his body covered by a quilted * and embroidered counter- 
pane, outside of which lie his left hand and arm, while his raised right hand 
holds one side of an open book, in which he is presumably being shown 
his death-warrant. HKehind him, attached to the back of the bedstead, 
which is just visible, is a pole to support a canopy. In front of him 
Death, in the guise of a skeleton, straddles an hour-glass, and grasps 
the other side of the open book with his left hand, while with his right 
he thrusts his sting" forward towards his victim. An intimate touch 
is supplied by the faithful dog, which has sprung up from its master’s 
feet and is barking furiously in a vain attempt to drive away the intruder. 


' He is eo described in the Cafalogue. 
2 It ia interesting to find quilting in use at this early date, 
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No. 5.—Janet Robertson. B.S. 6 feet 64 inches by 2 feet 10% inches. 


In general design No, § resembles No, 2 very closely, the resemblance 
being all the more striking because of the identity of the initials. In- 
scriptions apart, the main differences are that the stone 1s narrower, 
that the lower of the two ecartouches is less ornate, the panel stretching 
right across the face of the stone until its ends merge in the scalloped 
border, and lastly that the charge on the shield is a chevron between 
three wolves’ heads erased. The lettering is much weathered and 
was evidently indistinct by 1713, since Monteith has several erroneous 
readings,! all of which save one are perpetuated in the Catalogue. The 
main inscription ( |) is on the upper cartouche and runs: 


Memoria: chariffima et) lectiffime conjugis Jonete| Roberlson que 
ex parlus! dolore fummo cum fuorum) luctu die menjis 13 fept/ anno 
domini 1644 etatis! aulem fuce 28 fatis cefit)/ monumentum hoe coed) 
endum curavil Magi fter| Jacobus Martinus evan/geli minister 


=‘In memory of his dearly loved and most excellent wife, Janet 
Robertson, who died in childbed amid the profound grief of her relatives 
on Sept. 13, a.p. 1644, the 28th year of her age, James Martine, M.A., 
minister of the gospel, had this tombstone carved.” On the lower 
eartouche are two elegiac couplets, separated by a blank space of 5 
inches : | 
Cafta gravis focunda deo dilecta marito 
Fida fub hoe rectbat marmore claufa nurus 


=“Imprisoned beneath this stone lies a young matron chaste, serious- 
minded, prolific, dear to God, loyal to her husband,” and 


Sin fati genus infpicias wlerig : laborem 
KEmula pheenicis viait ef interval. 


="But, if regard be had to the manner of her end and the travail 
of her womb, in life and in death she rivalled the phoenix.” In the 
penultimate line uferi has hitherto been mis-read as vif. The correction 
Uluminates the point of the allusion to the phoenix. 

Of the ten children whom the lady bore in her married life of as 
many years, only a son and a daughter grew up. The former, George 
Martine, who was Commissary Clerk of St Andrews from 1666 to 1690 
and Town Clerk from 1673 to 1682, was the compiler of Reliquia Divi 
Andrew, referred to supra, p. 46. 


1 Theater (1713), pps 120 £. 
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No. 6.—John Lundie. R.S. 5 feet 94 inches by 3 feet 1 inch. 


This stone is unusually plain, the leading feature being an inseribed 
panel, which extends all the way across the face. There are two volutes 
on the upper and two on the lower side, but the ends merge without 
ornament into the narrow band which forms the border of the whole. 
Above the panel, flanking a shield, the device on which is no longer 
decipherable, are the raised initials | L, above, and M L, beneath, the 
latter being those of Margaret Lentron, Lundie’s wife. Beneath it, 
again, is a skull, with a turfing-iron and a spade, in saltire, on the dexter 
side and cross-bones on the sinister side. On the upper part are the 
lines : 

Stirpe satum clara, jujii verique lenacem 
Oforemque doli, jam capit urna virum 

quem vivwm coluere proli, planxere cadentem 
pronus quippe wqua ducere frena manu 


=""Now is there gone down to the grave a man sprung from a famous 
stock, a firm adherent of justice and truth, whom good men honoured 
in his life-time and lamented when he died, since he was ever intent 
to guide the reins with an impartial hand.” After an interval there 
follows the epitaph proper: 


Hie fitus eft johannes lundiuus/ qui obijt an: dom: 1671 wtatis 
wfu 44) balivatum andreap : per feptennium| tenuil 


="*Here lies John Lundie, who died in the year of our Lord 1671, the 
44th of his age. He was a bailie of St Andrews for seven years." 


No. 7.—William Barclay and his wife Eupham Lermonth. ©.5. 7 feet 
6 inches by 3 feet 104 inches. 

On a narrow panel in the centre is a skeleton, over the head of which 
is a scroll, inscribed CARO FOENVM (* All flesh is grass”), and beneath 
the feet a hand holding a bell. In the top compartment, supported 
by two angels, is a shield flanked above by WB and beneath by E L, 
all four in relief (+). The shield is parted per pale and charged: Dexter, 
three crosses paty ; sinister, a chevron between three mascles. In 
the compartment at the bottom, each above a thigh-bone laid trans- 
versely, are two skulls side by side, flanked by a spade and a turfing- 
iron, in saltire, and two coffins, also in saltire, and having over and 
hetween them a scroll inscribed MORS SCEPTRA LIGONIBVS FEQVAT 
(Kings and peasants are equal in the eyes of Death"); over this scroll 
is a winged hour-glass surmounted by a second seroll, reading 
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VIVIT POST FVNERA VIRTVS (‘Virtue lives beyond the grave’’). 
The dexter compartment contains a scrolled cartouche, displaying an 
oval panel, on which are the first four lines of the epitaph (—); to the 
left is a male figure (—) advancing |. towards an open book, holding 
a trumpet to his lips with his r. hand and an hour-glass in his |., while 
to the right is a figure of Time (—) r., carrying a seythe, straddling 
an hour-glass, and having over his head a scroll with TEMPVS. The 
remaining three lines of the epitaph («—) are on a similar and similarly 
placed panel in the sinister compartment, but in this case the spaces 
at the end are respectively occupied by a large volute and by the half- 
length figure of an angel (+) to front with open wings. The text of 
the epitaph is: 
HEERE - LYES - WILLIAM - BARCLAY/ SOME TYME BAYLIE 
OF HIS CITY/ WHO DIED 23 8BH' 1641 AND/ OF HIS AGE 
76 AND E\PHAM/ LERMOMH . HIS . SPOVS/ WHO - DYEED - 
17 - 7BER - 1613/ AND . OF - HER - AGE - 34. 
Everything is in relief except the last two figures of 1613, which have 
been re-cut and incised. An error in the date of death of the wife is 
not surprising, seeing that the stone was not carved until nearly thirty 
years after it took place. 


No. 8.—John Miniman. (.S. 7 feet 2} inches by 3 feet 3 inches. 

Within a plain frame-work of lines, in the lowest part of the central 
panel, are the raised letters A D, initials of the widow (cf. No. 1), who 
was presumably responsible for erecting the memorial. The rest of 
the panel is occupied by the main inscription (—), arranged in six 
lines. 

HEIR - LYES - ANE - CHRISTIANE - VERTEVS -/ MAN - IOHN - 
MINIMAN - MELMAKER - VHO- DEPAR/TED - THES - LYF .« 
TH .15-OF - OCTO . 1657 - AND - OF -/ HIS - AGE - 62- 
BLESSED - IS - THE - DEAD. THAT - DIE- IN -/ THE - LORD - 
FROM - HENCEFOURTH - THY - REST - FROM- / HER .- 
LABOVRS - AND - THER - VORKES - DOE - FOLLOV - THEM. 


In the compartment at the top are Miniman’s own initials | M, in relief 
(1), with a cherub’s head (1) above them. In the compartment 
at the bottom is an hour-glass, flanked by skulls, and, beneath it, a 
shield, flanked by a spade and a turfing-iron, in saltire, and cross-bones. 
The shield is charged: In chief two mullets; in base a crescent. Each 
of the two other compartments contains a narrow panel displayed on 


1 A stone-cutter's mistake for ER, 
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a cartouche bordered with vine-leaves and grapes, that on the dexter 
side being inscribed (—) MORS VLTIMA RERVM (° Death is the end 
of things’) and that on the sinister side (<—) MEMENTO MORIE.! 


No. 9.°—John Carstairs. K.S. 6 feet 3 inches by 2 feet 9 inches. 

A serolled cartouche, cut in high relief, has above it a skull, sur- 
mounted by an hour-glass, with a spade and turfing-iron, in saltire, 
in the dexter space and cross-bones in the sinister space, while beneath, 
surmounted by a cherub and flanked by | C in relief, is a shield charged: 
A chevron couped between three sun-flowers slipped; in chief, a sun 
in his splendour. The cartouche displays a panel on which is inscribed 
in thirteen lines: 


INGENVVS ATQVE/ OPTIM4 SPEI/ ADOLESCENS/ IOANNES 
CARST/ARIVS FILIVS/ VNICVS ET CHA/RISS. IACOBI 
CAR/STARI| MERCA/TORIS BALIVI/ ANDREAPOLI/TANI, 
OBIIT 11/ IAN, AN, DO, 1653/ ET - 18 


="A fine and most promising young man, John Carstairs, only and 
much loved son of James Carstairs, merchant and bailie of St ) ee eS 
Ined llth Jan. A.p, 1653, aged 18.° Then comes the word’ cHRO- 
NOGRAMMA and, in two lines, MICV!I VIX VIXI If DIX1 ("I shone for 
a brief moment. I hardly lived. Go thy way. I have spoken"’), 
which can be arranged to give the date 1653 in Roman numerals. 

The broad raised margin, which is left all the way round, has a 
rosette at each corner and is inscribed as follows. At the top (|) 
and at the bottom (+) are the texts—I KNOW THAT MY REDEEMER 
LIVETH |IOB.19-2[5] and DEATH IS SWALLOWED V[P] IN 
VICTORY 1 COR [1]5 -5[4). The dexter side is divided into two 
panels, on each of which is an elegine couplet (+), in which the parents 
address their dead son: 


NATE PATRIS MATRISQVE AMOR ET SPES VNA SENECT4 
OVAMDIV VITA FVIT NVNC DOLOR ET LACHRYM4 

ACCIPE QOV4 MCEST!I TIBI! SOLVVNT IVSTA PARENTES 
FVNERE NATVR4 VERTITVR ORDO TVO 


="“Son, love of thy father and mother and the one hope of their old 
age so long as thou wert alive, now their grief and sorrow, accept the 
tribute thy afflicted parents pay thee. Thy death is a reversal of 
Nature's order.” And on the sinister side are two similar couplets 
(«<), in which the son replies: 


' For a similar misspelling ace No. $5. «This stone is partly visible in Fig. 2. 
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CHARE PATER LVCTVM MATER CHARISSIMA PLANCTVS 
SISTE PIIS PLACIDAM MORS DAT IN ASTRA VIAM 
ANTE DIEM MORIOR NVLLA HINC DISPENDIA NON TAM 
MORS NOCET ANTE DIEM QVAM BEAT ANTE DIEM 
=""Dear father, stay thy mourning and thou, dearest mother, thy 
lamenting. To the godly, death opens a peaceful path to Heaven. 
[ die before my time. In that there is no loss. When death comes 
before one’s time, the loss it inflicts is outweighed by the happiness it 
brings before one’s time.” 
For the tombstones of the lad’s father and mother see Nos. 13 and 19. 


No. 10.—James Morton. R.S. 6 feet 64 inches by 3 feet 34 inches 
(Fig. 2). 

The epitaph is marginal and is interrupted only by a rosette at the 

bottom sinister corner. 
Ee? HIC - IACET - VIR - PIiVS -/ ET - PROBVS - IACOBVS - 
MORTOVN - CIVIS-. S- ANDR(E)4/ ET - SENATOR - QVI - OB/ 
IIT -16- IVME - ANNO - DOM . 1630 - 4ZETATIS - SV .-. 53 
=*"Here lies a godly and honest man, James Morton, citizen and town 
councillor of St Andrews, who died June 16th, 1630, aged 53." Within 
are two panels, the upper one of which bears the quatrain: 
ERVDIENS - NATOS - DIV(I)N/AM - DISCERE - LEGEM .-/ 
HOS : IVBET - ET - DOMINI -/ IVSSA . VERENDA. SEOVI -/ 
VXOREM . VERBIS - QOVOOVE -/ CONSOLATVS - AMICIS ,/ 
COMMISIT - SVMMO/ SEQVE - SVESOVE:'/ DEO 
=""Giving counsel to his children, he bade them learn the law of God 
and observe the dread commandments of the Lord. His wife, too, he 
comforted with friendly words, and then committed himself and his 
family to the Almighty's care."" A couplet on the lower panel completes 
the story: 

POSTREMO - MANIBVS -/ TENSIS - AD - SIDERA -/ C(O)ELI - 

HANC . ANIMAM -/ DIAIT - SVSCIPE - OV(A)ESO -/ PATER 
="Finally, with hands stretched up towards the stars of Heaven, he 
said, “Father, I pray Thee, receive my spirit.""" The word PATER 
is between the letters BG, presumably the initials of Morton's wife. 

In the space between the panels is a shield, flanked by the raised 
initials | Mi oand charged: A chevron between three torteaux. Above 
each initial is a rose on a stalk with two leaves, and beneath is a sun- 
Hower. Below the lower panel is an anchor between a compass and 

' Obviously a stone-cutter’s mistake for SVOSQVE, 
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an hour-glass. The compass and anchor suggest that Morton had 
some connection with the sen. 
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Fig. 2. Na, 10. 


No. 11.—Unappropriated. R.5. 5 feet 84 inches by 2 feet 5} inches. 


This is an elaborately decorated stone, rather smaller than the 


average. The spaces left for the epitaph and for the coat-of-arms are 
both rather inadequate, and neither has been filled. 
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No. 12.—James Bonar, with his wife, Euphemia Kinneir, and two daughters. 
R.S. 6 feet 84 inches by 3 feet 14 inches. 

The illustration (Fig. 3) renders unnecessary any verbal descrip- 

tion of the ornament. Unfortunately the etcher has failed to 


\W fie attus est Jacobus | Fit 
Py) Mone Comarchus de Rofie [ERG 
SHG) quiged y anne liss ete PPA 
i a| jue 74 mortalitatem 
apm) explevit necnon ipsuis | 

uxey Euphewmia Kinnew f 
| Fle Comarchs de Kinneve 


t x mul et duz eerumfilles 
» Afeballa et Helena 
Benar 





Fig. 3. Mo. 12. 
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copy the lettering quite accurately. The correct text is as 
follows :— 


Hie fitus eft jacobus) Bonar Comarchus (de| Rofie/ qui feb, 11 ano: 
1653 adatis|/ fue 74 mortalilatem/ eaplevit nec non ip/ius/ uxor 
Euphemia Kinneir) fiia Comarchi de Kinneir) fimul ef dua eorum 


jilie! Isobella ef Helena! Bonar 


=**Here lies James Bonar, laird of Rosie, who died on Feb. 11 in the 
year 1653, the 74th of his age. Also his wife Euphemia Kinneir, daughter 
of the laird of Kinneir, as well as their two daughters, Isobel and Helen 
Bonar.” It will be observed that, as happens elsewhere, the initials 
of the husband are in relief, while those of the wife are incised. The 
upper shield is charged: A saltire couped, in base a crescent; the 
lower one: On a bend sinister between two sexfoils three double-headed 
eagles displayed. 


No. 13.—James Carstairs. Also David Carstairs and his two wives, Violet 
Annal and Janet Carstorphen. R.S. 6 feet 2 inches by 2 feet 
104 inches. 

A serolled cartouche displaying an inscribed panel, is surmounted 
by a cherub and has one or two folds of drapery beneath. Below is 
an hour-glass over a skull and cross-bones, these symbols being flanked 
by IC for James Carstairs, by C B for his wife, Christian Brydie (cf. 
No. 19). all four letters raised, and by a spade and a turfing-iron. The 
whole is enclosed within a broad flat margin. There are two stages 
in the history of the monument. 

The original inscription on the panel belongs to L671 or 1672. It 
runs: 

Heir tyes James Carstai/rs batllie of [St] andreus Who/ departed 
the 29 af fep/ 1671 and of his age 89) years. 


Four marginal inscriptions are of the same period. Above is dormiens 
in Jesu (“Asleep in Jesus") and at the bottom Placide quiesco (“T rest 
in peace’), while in compartments at the sides are eight lines of verse, 
arranged in couplets which begin in the top dexter half and end in the 
top sinister half, -- and <— respectively: 


EP Reader Who on this jtone Do/jt ca/t thine eye 
Doe not forget the Bleffed memory 
of Baillie james carstairs to whom God did impart 
A candid mind aithout a double heart 
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To vertue grace and hone jty inclind 

To all his frinds [mjo/|t fin|gularly leynd 
He wisely did with all men follow peace 

At length expir'd full both of years & grace. 


Nearly half a century later the stone was used to commemorate 
David Carstairs, who cannot have been a son of James ' but may have 
heen a nephew, and also his two wives, the new inscription being made 
to follow continuously on the original epitaph: 


& David Carstairs) maltman in Standreus Who| departed this life 
the 28/ of march 1718 of his| age 73 alfo his wives Violet) Annal & 
Janet Carstorphen. 


Immediately beneath is added the quatrain: 


o let y™ rest to memory/full dear! 

Till yp Redeemer in t[he|/Clouds appear| 

the Heaven the poor y'/World and y' Grave! 
Their fouls y’ alms y'/ Praise y" bodies have. 


No. 14.—Henry Sword. B.S. 6 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 4} inches. 
This is an unusually plain stone. The inscription reads: 


HEIR - LYES - THE - CORPS - OF - HEN/RIE - SVORD - ANE 
- OF - THE - BAILLES-/ OF - THIS- CITIE - WHO - DEPAIRTED 
- THES :|| LYFE - VPON - THE - TENT - DAY - OF -/ IANEVARIE 
IN - THE - YEARE - 1662-/A4ND -OF-HIS- AGE -50. YEIRES. 


Below is the verse: 


IN-5S-NANE.A-SVORD. WAS. SEIN - 
IN-S-OFFICE- 18 -THE.LYKE- 

EVEN - IVSTICE - SVORD-.1|- MEARE. 

EIVELL - DOERS.-. FOR.TO.STRICK - 

TH -. SVORD - DOETH- OFTEN - KILL - 

AND .- SHEDDETH - GVILTLES - BLOOD . 

THIS . SVORD - DOETH- NO. SVCH.- EIVELL - 
BOT - TO. THIS - CITIE - GOOD, 

Above the imscription is a shield supported by two cherubs (—+ 
and «<—). It is parted per pale. The sinister half is illegible, if indeed 
it ever bore a device at all. The dexter half is charged: In chief a crown; 
in fess a heart transfixed with two daggers saltire-wise; in base a sexfoil, 


' The epitaph shows him to have been born in 1645, and he waa thus eight years old when James's 
only son died (No. 8). 
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The shield is flanked by H § for Henry Sword and by C D for Catherine 
Dewar, his wife, the husband's initials being uppermost. Below the 
verse is an hour-glass laid transversely above a skull, with cross-hones 
on the dexter side and a spade and a turfing-iron, in saltire, on the 
sinister side. 


No. 15.—Alexander Steuart and Margaret Chisholm, with two of their 
children. R.S. 7 feet 54 inches by 3 feet 64 inches. 

This slab is very difficult to decipher, but a close scrutiny shows 
that Monteith’s reading! is, in the main, correct. At the top is a 
scrolled cartouche, displaying a shield flanked by the initials A S and 
Mi C, both in relief, and parted per pale. The dexter side seems never 
to have been charged, but the sinister side bears: A boar's head couped, 
for Chisholm. The inscription is on a panel displayed on a much larger 
cartouche, which occupies the centre of the slab. It runs: 


Monumentum Alerandri Steuart | Priora [ta andreapolilant ac 
Senefeal/atus Fifani regii Querftoris fidiffimi nec/non honorati ima 
Conjugis Margareta! Chifholme qui pari atate annorum | uterque 72 
mortem obiere anno 1661 et iberorum! Gualleri ed Elifabethe: Steuarle: 
quorum) fic 25 1650 illa 22 otatis 1657 obit! quibue Jonela Steuarta 
filia fuperstes! hune cippum ewdi curavit 


="The monument of Alexander Steuart, a most conscientious Treasurer 
of the Priory of St Andrews and of the Royal Stewartry of Fife, and 
also of his most highly esteemed wife, Margaret Chisholm, who both 
died at the sume age of 72 in the year 1661, as well as of their children, 
Walter and Elizabeth Steuart, the former of whom died in 1650. aged 
25, and the latter in 1657, aged 22. Janet Steuart, their surviving 
daughter, had this tombstone carved in their memory.” <A little way 
below is the elegiac couplet: 


(ut paribus vizere animis anniaque cadentes 
par tenet hos tumulus quos tulil ante torus 


="One in heart and one in years they lived and, now that they are 
dead, one tomb holds those whom one couch erstwhile sustained,” 

Beneath the principal cartouche is an hour-glass, flanked by two 
skulls with cross-bones, 


No. 16.—Thomas Horsburgh, R.S. 5 feet 103 inches by 3 feet 1 inch. 


This much-weathered stone has a marginal inscription: 


' Theater (1713), p. 104, 
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Er H[IJER - SLEEPES - AN .-. / VERTVOVS - say - GODLIE . 
BROFER - THOMAS - HOR/SBROVGH [ - QWHA - LI/VED 
* BLAMEJLES!. AMD. DIED - HAPILY - 1629 -.AG.- a 


The letters are in relief, as are those of the text which occupies the upper 
portion of the enclosed space: 


[BLESSE]D - AR - THEY - TH/AT D[IE - IN -] THE - [LO]RD -/ 
FO[R - THEY - RJEST - FROM .- /T[HEIR - LABJOVRS - AWD . 
[T]HEI[R - VORKS - DO - FO]LLOV - /THEM, 


Beneath the text is a shield, flanked by the raised letters T H and charged: 
A courser’s head and neck couped; in chief two mullets; in base 
a heart. Still lower down is a second and smaller shield, Hanked by 
the letters MC, also in relief, and charged: Three mullets between two 
hounds’ heads erased in chief and a hunting-horn in base. The second 
set of initials are those of Margaret Corstorphine, Horsburgh’'s wife. At 
the bottom are two skulls, side by side, and above them the legend 
[MEM]EMTO MORI. 


No. 17.—Henry Stirling, Master of Arts. EK.S. 7 feet 1 inch by 3 feet 
104 inches. 

This stone is extremely difficult to read. Round it there is a plain 

border, the upper part of which is encroached upon by the scrolls of a large 

cartouche, surmounted by the letter M* and flanked by the initials 


H 5, all three in relief. On the cartouche is the inse ription which, so 
far as it is decipherable, reads: 


HENRICVS IACET/ HIC STERLINGVS/ CORPORE MENTE/ 
COELICOLA EST/ FACTVS PER BA Ha DOTIBVS hs 
oa TIVO. esd Le a 
="Henry Stirling lies here in the body. In spirit he has become See 
Christ a dweller in the Heavens. Enriched with gifts | 
When Monteith (who is followed by the Catalogue) saw the slab in 1713, 
it was evidently much in the condition in which it is to-day. He omits 
the G of the surname. Nor does he seem to have observed that the 
epitaph was intended to be metrical, for he also omits EST, although 
it is easily enough seen, if it is looked for. At the beginning of the 
third hexameter—there is hardly room for more than three—he reads 


' The words supplied bere, though they make good sense, can hardly be right, as they would 
not quite fll the apace, 


2 Por Magister see footnote (p. 9). 
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PRAECO DISERTVS, which is certainly wrong, and translates ‘‘an 
eloquent preacher," a rendering which has given rise to the unfounded 
idea that Stirling was a minister. Further than that he does not attempt 
to go.! 

Beneath the cartouche, and between cross-bones, on the one side, and 
a spade, a mattock and a turfing-iron, arranged crosswise, on the other, 
is Death, holding an hour-glass and his “sting,” the lower side of the 
cartouche having an arched recess for his head and shoulders. Beneath 
these, again, surmounted by M and flanked by HS, all three being 
raised, is a shield parted per pale. The dexter half seems to be blank, 
but the sinister half shows a sword in pale, hilt downwards, along with 
a saltire, and has in base a crescent. A scroll above the head of Death 
has borne an inscription, probably MEMENTO MORI. 


No. 18.—John Young. R.S. 7 feet 1 inch by 3 feet 82 inches. 
The epitaph is marginal: 


Er HEIR . LIES . ANE/ HONNEST - AND . GODLY . MAN . 
IHON . ZOVN/G - PO[RTIJONAR - OF -/ BYRHILLS-DECESSED . 
3-FEB. 1632. AG. 44. 


Within, enclosed by a plain surround, is a panel, on the upper part of 
which, also in raised capitals, are eight lines, which can be arranged as 
a quatrain: 


HIS - VERTVOS « LYF . ANE/ HAPY - DEAH - DID - CRO/VN, 
BELOVED - OF - ALL - HE -/ LIVED - DIED . VII - RENVN -/ 
HIS-CORPS- HIS. EARTH/ HIS-SOVL - THE - EAVEN.CON/TENIS. 
HIS-VORH - STILL - IN -/ THE - MOVA - OF . FAME . REMEINS. 


Immediately beneath is a shield, flanked by the raised letters | 7 and 
charged: Three piles; in chief, three roses (?). Beneath this again is 
a second shield, flanked by C D, also in relief, and bearing: A rose (?) 
between three mullets. Under each of the upper initials is an hour- 
glass, and under each of the lower ones—which are those of Christian 
Donaldson, Young's wife—is a quadrangular ornament, quartered. 
At the bottom, side by side, are two skulls, each having above it a scroll 
which seems once to have borne an inseription—probably VIVE 
MEMOR LETH! and TEMPVS FVGIT respectively. 


' Theater (1719), p. 11d. 
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No. 19.—Christian Brydie. C/. Nos. 9 and 13, K.S. 6 feet 2} inches 
by 2 feet 10 inches (Fig. 4). a ms 
: | 'E RIS TIAM Chim 
The epitaph runs round the margin: lull > ole aed 


HEIR LYETH A CHRISTIAN CHRIS- 
TIANE/ BRYDIE SPOVS TO IAMES 
CARSTAIRS BAILLIE OF ST ANDREWS 
DECEASSED ANVO/ MDCLV OF FER 
AGE XLVIII/ HAVEING LIVED WITH 
HER BELOVED HVSBAND- XXVI 
YEARES, 


In the centre are the half-length figures of 
husband and wife, side by side, with hands 
clasped, and beneath them is a scrolled 
cartouche displaying a panel which bears a 


ing disticl Wer Pe 
punning distich: BS ke —— 
sie om THOVGH IN THIS 


THOVGH IN THIS/ TOMBE MY BONES; [2/2 TOMBE my Bones Ff 


) | OT TING LY | 
DOE ROTTING LY/ can my NAME PAS 


YET [REJAD MY NAME/ FOR CHRIST |_[od acevo 5. 
ANE/ BRIDE AM I. pamelicngs 


ve 


Immediately after the last word is the date 
1655. <At the top (| ), flanked by the initials 
CB, is a shield which is charged: On a 
bend sinister couped, three mullets, At the 
bottom (also }) is a skull, surmounted by 
an hour-glass, and flanked by cross-bones and 
a spade and a turfing-iron in saltire. 





Fig. 4. No. 19. 


No. 20.—William Methven. .5. 7 feet 24 inches by 3 feet 3 inches, 

The surface has been considerably damaged. Fort unately, however, 
the missing parts of the inscription can be more or less certainly restored 
through comparison with No, 24, to which the stone bears a close general 
resemblance in many ways. In the Catalogue it is described as a joint- 
memorial to Methven and his wile, but that TIew of it rests On A Mis- 
translation of the conjugis of the epitaph. The husband alone is com- 
memorated here. 

The whole is surrounded by a sealloped border. Little remains 
visible on the narrow central panel except a spade, a turfing-iron and a 
mattock, arranged cross-wise, at the upper end, but at the lower end 
one can see what may be part of the initial M in relief (+) and below 

VOL. LXX. 5 
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it a tablet that seems once to have borne an inscription. In the com- 
partment at the top, within a floriated border, is a shield ( | ), flanked 
by the raised initials WM (1) and charged: In chief, a cross-crosslet 
issuing from a crescent; im base, a heart within a chevron. In the 
compartment at the bottom, supported by two angels and flanked by 
the raised initials | C (for Isabella Carstairs), is a shield charged: Five 
cross-crosslets, accompanied by four mullets, three in fess and one in 
base. The first five lines of the inscription are in the dexter compart- 
ment (—+), the rest on the other side (<=). All the lettering is raised. 


E@ BEAT - NEMORI4 - ADOLESCENTIS -/ GVLIE(L)MI - 
NETHVEN - MERCATORIS - ANDREA/NI - IVXTA - POSITE - 
ISABELL4 - CARSTAIRS - CON/IVGIS - HIC -[R]EPONVNTVR - 
EXVVI4 - PR/ESTOLANT/ES - GLORIOSVM - DOMINI- 
ADVENTVM - QVANDO ./ SPIRITVS[- SANCTVS- VT - DIGNVM - 
BON -] FIDE! -/ CVSTODE - IN[|- SEMPITERNVM- FELICITE]R - 
PERP/ETVO - BEATOQVE - C[ONIVGIO - ANIMAM - CO]JRPORI'- 
IVNG/ET - DENVO - OBIIT - 30 - DIE . #RILIS . ANNO - 
SAVTIS - 1636 - TA/TIS - SV - 27 


=""To the blessed memory of William Methven. a young St Andrews 
merchant, husband of Isabella Carstairs who is buried close at hand. 
His remains rest here, awaiting the glorious coming of the Lord, when 
the Holy Spirit, as beseems the Guardian of Good Faith, will happily 
reunite soul to body for all eternity in an abiding and blissful union. 
He died on the 30th day of April in the year of our Salvation, 1636, the 
27th of his age.” 

On the authorship of the foregoing epitaph, see under No. 24, 

Although the words printed in lighter capitals are conjectural, they 
give a reasonable sense and they contain the required number of letters. 
The expression fone fidei custos is unfamiliar. That it is an epithet 
of the Holy Spirit is clear from No, 24. Professor Souter, who tells 
me that it does not occur in the Vulgate, suggests that there may be 
a reminiscence of 2 Timothy, i, 14. 


No. 21.—David Goodlad. R.S. 5 feet by 1 foot 11 inches at the top 
and 1 foot 7 inches at the bottom. 

Rather below the centre are two shields accollés, the devices on which 
are now indecipherable. Otherwise there is no ornament, except a plain 
border and the raised bands which divide the lines of an inscription 
in relief, Seven of the latter are above the shields and six below. 


' Cy. Lucretius, De Rerum Nature, Bk. tii. t, 845 f. 
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HEIR - LYIS - ANE/ HONEST - MAN -/ DAVID - GVDLAJD - 
QVHA - DECE/ISSIT - THE/ MONETH - OF/ IVNII- THE/ ZEIR - 
OF . GOD ./ 1594 ./ AND . OF ./ HIS -. AGE -/ THE - 48 - ZEIR. 


f 


Dr Hay Fleming notes that this “honest man" was one of the jury 
who in May, 1588, found Alison Peirsoun of Byrehills guilty of witch- 
craft, a crime for which she suffered the usual penalty. 


No. 22*,—John Anderson, Master of Arts. C.S. 6 feet 14 inches by 
$ feet 1 inch. 

This stone is plain and narrow, but the different divisions of its 
surface are defined by the scrolls of two cartouches, which fill the side 
compartments and display inscribed panels. In the compartment 
at the top ( | ) are the letters M | A, all in relief, surmounting and flank- 
ing a shield charged: <A saltire cantoned with a crescent and three 
mullets. The same three letters reappear, also in relief, in the com- 
partment at the bottom, where they surmount and flank a skull and 
cross-bones. The epitaph proper is in three lines in the dexter com- 
partment(—-). 

Hie fitus est in fpem beatae Refurrectionis/ Magifler joannes 
Ander fon qui obiit Anno/ MDCLXX - @lal - XXVI- ID + nov 
=**Here lies in the hope of a blessed resurrection John Anderson, M.A., 
who died Nov. 13th, 1670, aged 26."" Then follow six elegiac lines, the 
first couplet on the central panel (<) and the remaining two in the 
sinister compartment (<): 
Qui invents! prifeam difcebat Pawonis artem 
Occidit in Parcas pharmaca nulla valent 
Ke hwmali virtus fublime veail et alta 
Sede beans pielas et prolntatis amor 
Mens adiit celos facra quos Concordia cullus 
Ineolit hie cineres cippus et ofea teqit 
="*He died when apprenticed to the ancient art of the Healer. No 
drugs are of any avail against the Fates. From a lowly place Virtue 
earried him on high and Piety, that rewards him with a lofty seat, and 
Love of Uprightness. His soul has entered Heaven, home of the holy 
Harmony of Worship. His mortal remains are beneath this stone.” 


No. 23.—John Couper. ©.S. 6 feet 74 inches by 3 feet 34 inches. 


In general design this stone resembles No, 28 to a degree that leaves 
little or no doubt as to their being the tombstones of husband and wife. 
1 A mistake for iwpenia, 
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Any device which the central panel may have borne has long since 
disappeared. In the compartment at the top, flanked by the raised 
initials | C. is a shield charged: A bend engrailed between six fishes, 
three counter-naiant and three counter-haurient, The compartment 
at the bottom contains an hour-glass laid transversely above a skull 
and cross-bones, the whole flanked by a spade and a turfing-iron, in saltire, 
and two coffins, also in saltire. In each of the other compartments is 
a serolled cartouche displaying an inscribed panel. The one on the 
dexter side is supported on the left by an angel (—-) and reads (—): 
HEIR LYES ANE HONST MAN STYLED/ IHON COVPER 
SONETYME MALTMAN/ CITINER IN SANCTANOROIS WHO 
DEPARTIT/ HIS LYF VPON FE FIRST OF IVN 1644 AND OF 
HIS/ AGE 565, 
The one on the sinister side is supported on the right by Time (<-), 
carrying a scythe and having TEMPVS above his head, while in this 
ease the inscription runs (<—): 
VAITING FOR GLORIOVS APPEAREING/ OF THE GREAT GOD 
AND OUR SAVIOUR/ IESVS CHRIST! MENENTO MORI. 


No. 24.—Christian Wood. C.5. 6 feet 7 inches by 5 feet 9 inches, 
Attention has already been drawn to the close resemblance between 
No. 20 and this well-preserved stone. Both have the same scalloped 
border. Here the greater part of the narrow central panel is occupied 
by Death in the form of a skeleton, standing above an hour-glass and 
holding his ‘sting’ in his hand, with a MENENTO MORI scroll over 
his head; at the upper end is a skull, and at the lower end (+) |W 
and E D, the initials of the parents. In the compartment at the top 
are the raised letters C W (|), surmounting a shield (| ), supported 
by angels (|) and charged: A tree eradicated. In the compartment 
at the bottom is Time, having over his head a scroll with the legend 
TEMPVS and straddling an hour-glass, the whole flanked by CW. The 
long inscription is divided between the dexter (—+) and the sinister («) 
compartments, seven lines in each. All the lettering is raised. 
ee BEATZ - NEMO[RI]# - ET - EXIMI4 -PIETATIS- VI/RGINI - 
CHIUISTIAN€ - S\LV4 - CRRISTIANRVM.- VI/ATVTVM - SYLV4 . 
CVIVS - HIC - REQVIESCVNT - EXVVI4 -/ PR4ESTOLANTES - 
SANCT9: . GLORIOSVM - DOMINI -/ ADVENTVM - QVANDO .- 


' The A.V. of Tifus iL. 15, has “looking for” and ao have all the other English versions excerpt 
Wryeliff's, where “abiding” is used. The variant “walting” is therefore a chanco one, 

2 This word has been misplaced by tho stone-cutter, It should, of course, follow the final § of 
SPIRITVS, not the final § of PRESTOLANTES. The use of the contraction 9 for V§ suggests 
that in the original the word came at the end of a line, 
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SPIRITVS - BON . FIDE! - CVSTOS -/ EAS - REDDET - ANIM - 
GLORIOSAS - GLORIOSE - INDVENDAS - ET - CVM -/ BEATA - 
BEANDAS-IN-ETERNVM-PAENTES- IACOBVS-SYLVIVS-ET -/ 
ELIZ/BETHA - DVDINGSTOKX -M/ERENTES -POS/VERVNT - HOC - 
MONVNENVM - ETATIS . SV4 - 18 - OBI/IT - FEBRVAR 11 - 
ANNO - SALVTIS - HVMANZ~ .- 1636 - PR\ID/ENTIA - HOMINIBVS . 
EST - CANITIES- ET. VITA + IMMAC\L/[A]TA - EST - SENILIS - 
JETAS - GRATA - ERAT - DEO. ANIMA « IPSIVS -/ PROPTEREA - 
FESTINAVIT - EAM. TOLLERE. EX - IVMPROBIT/ATIS - MEDIO - 
DAP .4.9-14 


="*To a maiden of blessed memory and rare goodness, Christian Wood, 
a very wood of Christian virtues, whose remains rest here awaiting the 
clorious coming of the Lord, when the Holy Spirit, the Guardian of 
Good Faith, will restore them in glory to the soul, to be gloriously put 
on like a garment and to share its bliss for evermore, her sorrowing 
parents, James Wood and Elizabeth Dudingstone, erected this memorial. 
She died, aged 18, on February 11th in the year of Man’s Salvation 1636, 
‘Understanding is gray hairs unto men, and an unspotted life is ripe 
old age. Her soul was pleasing unto the Lord; therefore he hastened 
to snatch it out of the midst of wickedness,’ Wisdom of Solomon, iv. 
9 and 14.”’ 

Dr Hay Fleming is probably right in suggesting that this epitaph 
was composed by Christian Wood's brother James, who became a 
Professor of St Mary's in 1645 and Principal of St Salvator’s in 1657. 
It may be compared with the still more elaborate eulogy of his own 
wife, Katharine Carstairs, culminating in the anagram CASTA RARA 
CHRISTIANA, which was once legible on No. 64. Had Katharine 
not been an only daughter,’ one might have conjectured that the 
Isabella Carstairs of No, was her sister, for the epitaph on that stone, 
too, seems to be from Wood's hand. Perhaps she was a cousin. 


No. 25*.—Janet Duncan. Also Mary Duncan. ©.5. 5 feet 11 inches by 
3 feet 24 inches. 

In the compartment at the top (|) are a skull and eross-bones, the 
former flanked by an hour-glass and by a spade and a turfing-iron, in 
saltire, and the latter by the date 1681, two digits on either side. In 
the compartment at the bottom is a boss upon a cruciform background, 
flanked above by the initials A G and beneath by the initials | D, all 
four being incised in double lines; outside of these, again, is, dexter, 
a maltman’s shovel and, sinister, a three-pronged fork with what may 

' Catalogue, p. 126, 
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be meant for a sheaf of barley beyond it. Each of the other compart- 
ments contains a scrolled cartouche, displaying an inseribed panel. 
That on the dexter side bears the epitaph, arranged in five lines (—-): 


Here lyes ane piouse honest and discret) Womane janet Duncan 
spous lo Andreu Gullan| She uas maried to him 7 years and brought 
fourth! foure children one male and three famils depairted) This lyfe the 
If of April 168! and of her age 30 years. 


The panel on the sinister side has four lines of verse (<—): 


Wnio thy rest my Soul returne ana see 
Thy blessed God with the dealls gracioufly 
Fix thou thyn eyes wpon thy King aboue 
Vho this intaills wpon the matchlesse loue. 


In 1713 Monteith saw seven more lines of verse. These were 
presumably erased in 1767, when the stone was re-used as a memorial 
to Mary Duncan, whose husband was perhaps a grandson of Janet. 
The later epitaph is on a central panel (—). 


HERE Lys THE Ca(r)Pps OF Mary DUNCAN/ SPOVSE TO 
ANDREW GUILLAN MERCH/ANT IN ST ANDREWS, WHO 
DIED VPON/ THE 4TH OF IANVARY 1767. 


No. 26.—Hew Lyndsay, Master of Arts, RS. 6 feet 9 inches by 
3 feet 4 inch. 
This stone has been damaged by breakage and by weathering, the 
marginal inseription being left partly incomplete and partly illegible: 


(ear HEIR - LYEJTH - A[ME - GODLY - HOJNEST - MAN 

M - KEW - LYNDSY - QVHA - DIED - TH/ 5 - OF 

DECENGER - 16/32 . BEING .OF -GOOD.AEGE,... 
In the upper part of the enclosed space, within a double border, with 
floriated ornament, is an oval cartouche, displaying a shield, surmounted 
by M and flanked by H L, all three letters being raised. The shield 
is charged: Quarterly, Ist and 4th a fess checky, 2nd and 3rd a lion 
rampant. Lower down, within a double border, is a circular cartouche, 
displaying a second shield, which is flanked by the raised letters | A, 
(for Janet Auchmowtie, Lyndsay's wife, who is known to have survived 
him), and charged: A dagger in pale; in chief, two mullets. Heneath - 
are a spade and a turfing-iron in saltire, and beneath these again is 

' Theater (1713), p. 118. 
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an hour-glass, on each side of which is a skull having below it a thigh- 
bone, laid transversely, and above it a seroll with a now illegible 
inscription. 


No. 27.—James Kai. ©.S. 6 feet 8% inches by 3 feet 3 inches. 

In the wpper compartment are cross-bones and a skull (}), sur- 
mounted by an hour-glass and flanked by a turfing-iron and a spade, 
and in the lower compartment a shield, which is surmounted by 1K 
and flanked by K F,! all four letters being raised. The charge is: A 
two-pronged fork, a maltman’s shovel and a sheaf of barley. On the 
central panel is the main inscription (—): 


HERE. IS - IMTERED - HE - BODE - OF - AVE - HOWEST - 
MAM/ IAMES - KAI - MALTMAM - CITISEM - IM - st 
AMDRE[WS]/ WHO. DIED - THE - 1 - OF - MAY - 1682 .- OF - 
HIS - AGE - 65. 


Each of the side compartments contains a panel with a large rosette 
at each end, the whole enclosed within a bead-and-reel framework. 
On these two panels is a version of a familiar quatrain, the first two 
lines (=) on the dexter side and the last two (+—) on the sinister side: 


RENEMBER - MAW - AS - THOW - GOES - BY 
AS - HOW - ART - WOW -SO-OWCE- WAS: | 
AS.1+» AM. WOW. SO- MOST - THOW - BE 
RENEMBER - MAM - AAT - HOW - MOST-DIE. 


No. 2?8.—Elizabeth Dickson. .5. 5 feet 84 inches by 3 feet. 

In the upper compartment is a shield, flanked by E D and charged: 
A chevron between three mullets. The lower compartment contains a 
winged skull with a thigh-bone laid transversely beneath it, a coffin 
on the one side, and a spade and a turfing-iron, in saltire, on the other. 
On the central panel there remain slight traces of a skeleton. In each 
of the side compartments is an inscribed panel on a scrolled cartouche, 
that on the dexter side supported at the top by an angel (—-), that on 
the sinister side similarly supported by Time (<—) with a seythe. The 
first three lines (—) of the inscription are on the dexter side, the last 
three (<—) on the sinister. 


HEIR - LYES - AME-HOWMEST - VOMAM -/ CALED - ELIZSER- 
DICKSON - SPOVS -/ TO - IHOM - COVPER - ELDER - VHO ./ 
DEPARTIT - THIS - LYF - VPOM -. FE «/ FIRST «. OF . 


These are the wife's initials, Her name does not appear to be known. 
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SEPTENBER - IM - AMMO. 1643 -/ AMD - OF . HIR - AGE - 61. 
NEMENTO - MORI. 


The stone should be compared with No. 23. 


No. 29*.—Anna Briddie or Brydie. C.S5. 6 feet 3 inches by 3 feet. 

There may have been lettering on the central panel, but it has 
completely disappeared. In the compartment at the top are cross- 
bones with a spade and a turfing-iron in saltire, the four so arranged 
as to have a common centre, and above these is a skull surmounted 
by an hour-glass, laid transversely, the whole being |. In the lower 
compartment is a circular cartouche, bearing a round boss and having 
over it a cherub. Each of the side compartments contains a scrolled 
eartouche displaying a panel, and the inscription is divided equally 
between these, beginning on the dexter side (—+) and ending on the 
sinister side (<-). Unfortunately the fourth and fifth lines are mutilated 
beyond recovery, some even of the readings here suggested being 
conjectural. 


Sub fiructura hujus fepulchri |dor|m[it tn]! fpe beater re furrectionia 
leet ffima Laci na Anna! Briddie lia Ioannis Briddie Decani Guildrin 
Sponfon] [6 as \m| _ + + mijercafo[ris . .. ..Jan[..... .]/ 
libe[ralitjatiis rjeligionis ef [ . . . jafria/[. .. . . . |/eftalis fue] 
43 IVLIL+ 20+ Anno [Domini 16)48 


="Beneath the fabric of this tomb there sleeps, in the hope of a blessed 
resurrection, a most admirable woman, Anna Briddie, daughter of 
John Briddie, Dean of Guild, wife of .. . merchant . . . liberality, 
religion and . . . aged 43, on the 20th of July a.p. 1648." 

Fate seems to have been determined to conceal the name of this 
lady's husband. The copyvist who entered her will in the Commassariog 
Records omitted it accidentally and then, finding that the lines were 
too close together to permit of its being inserted above, sought to remedy 
matters by simply deleting the words “‘spous of." Wo. $4 is the tomb- 
stone of her father and mother. 


No. 30.—Elizabeth Honyman. ‘Table-Stone, 6 feet 84 inches by 3 feet 
4 inches, 

Elizabeth Honyman, who died in 1681, was the wife of Ninian 
Fluckar. That this highly ornate stone was set up to her memory in 
1683 is shown by the date which it bears, and that it was a table-stone 
is proved by the use made of its edges. It is not clear whether deliberate 
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erasure is responsible for the absence of an inscription, or whether the 
work was interrupted. Before his death in 1686 Ninian Fluckar had 
married for a second time. 

A panel, now blank, displayed on a scrolled cartouche at the top, may 
have been intended for a text or motto, and another, also blank, similarly 
displayed at the bottom, for the epitaph proper. BGetween these is 
a heart-shaped cartouche, with elaborate strap-work, perhaps designed 
for a shield and flanked by N F above, and E H beneath, in large floriated 
capitals in relief. Under the lower cartouche is a circle, within which 
a hand, issuing from clouds, holds a pair of scales. The cirele is flanked 
by a spade and a turfing-iron, in saltire, and cross-bones. 

The date 1683, in the midst of a festoon of garlands, is repeated on 
the dexter and sinister edges of the slab, while on the edge at the top 
is a winged skull, resting upon an hour-glass, on each side of which is a 
scroll, that on the left bearing VIVE MEMOR/ LEA! and that on the 
right FVGIT/ HORA, the last word being in both eases uppermost. 
The edge at the bottom end is at present inaccessible. 


No. 31.—Margaret Lyndesay. ©.S. 7 fect 14 inches by 2 feet 4% inches. 

This stone has a rounded top. In the upper compartment, flanked by 
| W ( + )and having | L( + ) beneath it, is an elaborately scrolled cartouche, 
displaying a shield (|), parted per pale and bearing: Dexter, three 
escutcheons—for Hay; and sinister, a fess checky, with two mullets 
in chief—for Lindsay. In the lower compartment are the raised initials 
ML, flanking the conventional symbols of mortality—an hour-glass 
and, beneath it, a skull placed at the point of intersection of cross-bones 
with a spade and a turling-iron in saltire. Each of the side compart- 
ments contains a scrolled cartouche, displaying a blank panel. On the 
central panel is the inscription (—+): 


MARGRETA HIC POSVIT PVLCHRVM LYNDESIA CORPVS 
SOBRIA FIDA HAY! SPONSA COMESOVE DVCI5 
OBIIT ANNO DOMINI 1653 AATATIS [?]6 


=“Here Margaret Lyndesay, the staid and loyal wife and companion 
of Major Hay, has laid her fair body. She died A.b. 1653, aged [?]6."’ 
John Hay was a merchant in St Andrews when he set up the stone. 
But in her will his wife describes herself as ““spous to Major John Hay.” 
In point of fact, he had been Major in the Midlothian regiment of the 
Scots army which entered England in January 1644, and was one of the 
officers who “had served beyond sea before."" The initials in the upper 
compartment have obviously no reference to him or his wife, but have 
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been added later. L. may be for Lindsay and W (as Dr Hay Fleming 
hints) for Wedderburn. Possibly there was some idea of making the 
stone do service for a second time by utilising the blank panels at the 
sides, If so, the plan was never carried out. 


No. 32.—John Millar. ©.5. 6 feet 5 inches by 3 feet } inch. 


In the upper compartment, between | M above and M W beneath, 
is a scrolled cartouche of triangular shape, the design on which is com- 
pletely effaced. All four letters are in relief and |. The same initials 
reappear in the lower compartment, this time incised, and with them is 
a skull in profile flanked by two thigh-bones, set diagonally, and having 
above it an hour-glass, laid transversely, and beneath it a spade and a 
turfing-iron in saltire. The dexter compartment contains the following 
inscription in four lines (—-): 

gn spem beater Resurrectionis, Hic terra) Mandatur quod mortale 
Fuif |OANNIS MILLAR epud! Standreanos causartt patroni consulliss 
ac in foro criminali ibid@/ protonotarii bene meriti 
="*Here is committed to the earth, in the hope of a blessed resurrection, 
all that was mortal of John Millar, a very learned lawyer at St Andrews, 
who won golden opinions as chief clerk in the criminal court there.” 
A single line (—) on the central panel gives November 5, 1676, as the 
date of his death, and his age as 37. In the sinister compartment are 
four elegiac lines (<): 
Si simplex animi candor, st nescia fuct 
Integritas nobis sternit ad astra viam, 
Nemo te propius, fraler, se aquabit olympo 
Nam te candidior nemo nec tnlegrior 
="“Tf frank sincerity of mind, if uprightness, innocent of all pretence, 
prepares our way to Heaven, no one, brother, will raise himself nearer 
to Olympus than you, for there is no one more sincere or more upright 
than you were.” 


No. 33*.—John Wilson and Janet Robertson, ©.5. 6 feet 14 inch by 
2 feet 114 inches. 

Erected to commemorate John Wilson, Commissary Clerk of St 
Andrews, who died in 1666, and his wife, Janet Robertson, who survived 
him for less than a year. This we know from Monteith, who records 
the epitaph proper. It must have been on the central panel, which 
is now hopelessly illegible. 

' Theater (1713), pp. 1221. 
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In the upper compartment is an hour-glass, with a skull in profile 
beneath it, flanked by two thigh-bones, set upright, outside of which 
are the initials |] W above, and | RO beneath. The letters are in relief, 
and both they and the symbols are |. In the lower compartment a 
shield, the device upon which is obliterated, is flanked by the same 
initials, similarly arranged, again in relief but +. Each of the side 
compartments contains a panel, displayed on a scrolled cartouche. 
Equally divided between the two are eight elegiac lines, which begin 
on the dexter side (—+) and end on the sinister side (<—): 


Mune vitae integritas hune mens ef acrrima virtus 
Omnigena cretant condecorare virum 
Hic odit Scriba bifrontis bivia Jani 
Conferibens sila cur facla futura beent 
Hae itur ad fuperos hac dum julvisculus urna 
Dormit im Erili Mens petit aftra poli 
Femina preclaria fala Civibus Ecce marito 
E jt confors tumult qua furt ante tort. 


From the point of view of Latinity this is probably the most unsatis- 
factory inscription in the collection. It is here printed, as nearly as may 
be, as it appears on the stone. Some of the mistakes, such as ecrrima, 
erefant, Hac and im, are certainly due to the mason, Others, however, 
may no less certainly be put to the account of the composer. In the 
circumstances a satisfactory translation is hardly possible, but the 
following is at least an approach to what was intended: “Him upright- 
ness of life, intellect and virtue at its highest vie with one another to 
adorn, an all-round man.’ As a lawyer, he hated the double ways of 
two-faced Janus, compiling for himself a record that should cause future 
ages to call him blessed. He passes hence ? to the world above. While 
his dust sleeps in a narrow grave, his spirit seeks the heavens. His 
wife, born of townsfolk of repute, now shares her husband's grave, she 
who aforetime shared his couch.” 


No, 34.—John Brydie and Margaret Fairful.’ ©.5. 6 feet 5 inches by 
3 feet 3 inches. 


This stone commemorates the parents of Anna Brydie (No. 29). In 
the upper compartment are the initials |B and MF, all four in bold 
' Amending to omnigenum ceriant, the former a suggestion of Professor Hose. 
® Reading Aine for har, 
© Although the lady's name is mutilated on the stone, 1 have had little hesitation in completing 


it. The initial and the two last letters are certain, while there seema to be no other St Andrews 
nome that would so exactly fill the gap. 
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relief, flanking a shield, which is parted per pale and charged (Fig. 5): 
Dexter, on a bend sinister couped 
three mullets: sinister, three birds 
displayed (?),! on a chief, ? The 
shield is placed on a strap-worked 
cartouche, interlaced beneath with 
a cord which is carried upwards 
on each side, to twine round the 
initials and terminate in a large 
tassel, the shield thus depending, 
as it were, from the initials. In 
the lower compartment is an 
hour-glass, on the top of which is 
a cherub and at each side a skull 
with a thigh-bone laid transversely 
beneath it, the whole being flanked 
by two coffins, in saltire, and a 
spade and a turfing-iron, also in 
saltire. In the centre, displayed 
on a scrolled cartouche, is a 
narrow panel bearing a_ large 
initial B (—) and an elegiac couplet (—-), which has hitherto defied all 
attempts to decipher it: 
ILLA RAPIT IUVENES PRIMA FLORENE IUVENTA 
NON OBLITA (RAPIT)* SED TAMEN ILLA SENS 


=" Death carries off the young in the first flower of their youth. Nor 
does it forget the old, but carries them off also.’" As these lines are 
placed —, they are clearly meant to be read before the epitaph proper. 
The latter occupies the side compartments and is arranged in seven 
lines, the first four on the dexter side (—) and the rest on the sinister 
side («—).7 


SVB - HOC - TVM\LO - CONQVIESCVN . PLAC[IDE - OSSA -]/ 
VIRI . INEGERRIMI - l|OANNIS - BRYDE - 4DILIS - [VR]B[IS -]/ 
CVM -SVA-CHARISSIMA - CONIVGE - MARG[ARETA.- FAIRF]LL- 


' No satisfactory identification of this much-worn charge Is posaible, In the Cafalegue it is 
described as “three cushions,’ which does not seem at all possible. “Birds displayed” is at least 
not out of the question, and such a device would be an approprinte canting badge for the name 
" Pale-fowl,** "Thus, the registercl cont-of-arms of Fairfoul of Weaterlathoaland is re three parrots 
Proper, "" 

* Tam indebted to Professor Rose for the convincing suggestion that RAPIT is the word that haa 
been accidentally omitted. The antecedent to ILLA can only bo Mors. 

* Same of the letters supplied here were still visible in Sir Lambert Playfair's time. 





Fig. 6. Shield on No. 34. 
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QVIB/VS - HVIVS - VIT4 - STAMIN, - INCI[DERVNT -] FA[TA - 
SVB - VNO - PZJNE - SOLE -/ POSTQVAM . ILLE - ANNOS . 
EXPL(E)VISSET - 74- HAC - 68/ ILLE - QVINTILIS - VLTIMO - 
OBIIT - HAC - SEXTILIS - PRIMO -/ ANNO - INCARNATIONIS - 
DOMINIC - 1637 


="*Under this tomb rest peacefully the bones of a most upright man, 
John Brydie, Dean of Guild of the town, along with his beloved wife, 
Margaret Fairful, the threads of whose mortal lives were severed by the 
Fates almost beneath one circuit of the sun, after he had completed 
74 years‘and she 68. He died on the last day of July and she on the 
first day of August, in the year of the Incarnation of our Lord, 1637." 


No. 35.—Elspeth Donaldson. .S. 7 feet 14 inches by 3 feet 6 inches. 
This stone has a scalloped border. In the centre, fringed with 
strap-work, is am oval shield, much defaced but still showing a two- 
pronged fork. The initials |C and E D appear in relief, respectively 
above and below the shield. Above the former, again, is a cherub 
with outstretched wings, the tips of which are partly concealed by the 
heads of two female figures. The figure on the dexter side stands upon 
a skull with cross-bones beneath it, and bears the sword and scales 
aymbolic of Justice. The figure on the sinister side wears a high head- 
dress and stands upon an hour-glass. with a spade and a turfing-iron, in 
saltire, beneath it. She seems to be grasping a bent Corinthian or 
Ionic column, which is, however, probably a mason’s travesty of the 
cornucopiae of Fortune. A long scroll, which stretches across the stone 
above the cherub, has in the centre NENENTO MORIE ‘and at the ends 
a word descriptive of the figure beneath—dexter, JUSTICIA, and 
sinister, FORTUNA. Over the scroll, on an inscribed panel, displayed 
on a scrolled cartouche, is the epitaph in eight lines. 
HEIR - LYS. ANE - GODLIE + AVD -/ VER'EOVS - WOMAK . 
E_spaT./ DONALDSON: . SPOVS - TO -/ IOHNE - CARSTERIS - 
MALTMAN -/BVRGIS- INSANTANDROVS- WHO -/ DEPARTIT - 
THIS - LYF - THE - 28 -/ DESENGER - FE -. ZIER - OF GOD . 
16/44 . AND. OF - HIR'- AGE - 36 - ZIERS. 
A similar panel at the bottom of the stone reads: 
Reme| mber| man als thou gois by 
|.4s thou] art nov fo ons was I 
Als f am| no so fhall thou be 
| Remember man that thou] mo/t de. 
' For the misapelling ef, No. 8. ' The mason has apparently cut a superfluous N after the R. 
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No. 36.—Elizabeth Carstairs. R.S. 6 feet 14 inches by 2 feet 8 inches. 

But for a space in the centre, reserved for an elaborate combination 
of monograms, the face of this stone is entirely occupied by sixteen 
lines of inscription in relief, separated by raised bands. The first 
ten of these are devoted to the epitaph proper, the last three of the ten 
being broken in the middle to admit of the insertion of the large mono- 
grammatic device. 


ee OBIIT - AMMO . DO/MIMI - 1595 - MENSIS - AV/TEM - 
OCTOBRIS - DIE - 4/ 4TATIS - AVTEM - SV .- 28 -/ ANO - 
PIA. ET- HOWESTA -/ FZMINA~ ELIZABETHA -/ CARSTARIS 
VVPTA - QVOM/DAM - IOAWMI « MER/CATOR!I PATRV/ELI SVO 


=*On the 4th of October 1595 there died a godly and honest woman, 
Elizabeth Carstairs, formerly the wife of her cousin John Carstairs, 
merchant." The elements employed in the device are the letters of 
IOHN and IC and EC in various combinations, The six lines at the 
bottom form an elegiac couplet: 


NATA PIO GENTORE/ PIO QVOQVE NVPTA/ MARITO/ 
HIC PIA QV4 FVIT/ ET FIDA ET HON/ESTA IACET 


="The daughter of a godly father, the wife too of a godly husband, 
here lies one who was godly and faithful and honest.” 


No. 37.—Thomas Phell. C.5. 7 feet 34 inches by 3 feet 10 inches. 
There can hardly be a doubt as to the correctness of Dr Hay Fleming's 
suspicion that this very elaborate stone has been deliberately diverted 
from its original purpose by the representatives of the “honest man” 
whom it now commemorates. The central panel is unusually broad, 
and the various compartments, other than the one at the bottom, are 
marked off from their neighbours by a bead-and-reel border. In the 
upper compartment is a book, held open by two angels. In the centre 
of the lower compartment is a skull, with an hour-glass resting wpon 
it, superimposed upon a spade and a turfing-iron in saltire, while on the 
sinister side of this group, in two lines, is the motto MORS VITA] 
FIDELIVM (‘Death is life for the faithful”), and on the dexter side 
the emblems of the gardener—dibble, rake, and spade. That these 
emblems are an addition is certain, as the original surface of the stone 
has been ¢ut away so that they may stand out in relief. The design 
in the two side compartments is uniform, At the top there is a curtain, 
in the middle a shield, and at the bottom a panel, displayed on a scrolled 
eartouche, all — and < respectively, The shield on the dexter side 
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shows nothing but the remains of a boss. That om the sinister side is 
parted per pale and charged: Dexter, a fleur-de-lis between three lozenges 
(or mascles) in chief and a heart in base; sinister, a tree, apparently 
eradicated, and on a chief a crescent between two mullets. The impaled 
arms are in all likelihood original, and, as Dr Hay Fleming points out, 
they suggest that the stone was in the first instance intended to com- 
memorate a Beaton or a Wardlaw who had married a Wood or a Watson. 

The central compartment contains two panels, one above another, 
each displayed on a scrolled cartouche. Whatever the higher of them 
may formerly have contained, its surface has been tooled smooth, and the 
upper part of it cut back so as to allow the initials _T P and ES, cut at 
the top, to stand out in relief. In the lower is the epitaph, arranged 
in ten lines. 


HEIR - LYES -/ ANE . HONEST -/ MAN - THOM/AS - PHELL -/ 
GARDINER - WHO -/ DEPARTIT - THIS/ LYFE - IN - THE/ 
MONETH - OF -/ AGVST/ 1653. 


On the panels in the side compartments is a quatrain, broken up into 
seven lines, the first four being on the dexter side (—*) and the last 
three on the sinister side (<—). 


|. AM - NOV - DEAD. AND .IN- MY - GRAVE/ LAID - DOVN .- 
BVT - SHALL/ ARYSE - AND. TREN - RECEAVE - MY/ CROVNE . 
ALTHOVGH - TH - EARTH/ MY - BODIE - DOETH - CONTAIN/ 
YET -STILL-MY-SOVLE- IN-FE/AVEN.- IT - SHALL - REMAIN. 


No. 38*.—Katharine Carstairs. ©.S. 6 feet 6} inches by 2 feet 74 inches. 

In the upper compartment (all |) is a skull with an hour-glass, laid 
transversely, above it and cross-bones beneath it, the whole being 
flanked by a spade and a turfing-iron set at different angles, and the 
initials KC in relief. In the lower compartment, surmounted by a 
cherub, is a scrolled cartouche displaying a circular shield, parted per 
pale and charged: Dexter, quarterly, Ist and 4th a bend, 2nd and 3rd 
a heart, on a chief, three mullets—for Sandelands: sinister, a chevron 
between three sun-flowers slipped, in chief a sun—for Carstairs. The 
whole length of each of the side panels is occupied by a scrolled cartouche, 
fringed with strap-work, displaying an inscribed panel. On these is 
the epitaph in six lines, equally divided between the dexter (—-+) and 
the sinister (<—) sides. 


Hoc reconditea monumento in fpe beater re furrectionis re/quie fount 
exuvice lectifima matrone Katharina Carflares quae! bis nu pla 
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primum Mo: fac: Carftares deinde Gul + Sandelands landem | 
juavifima eximiw pietatis in deum, ob jervantia in conjuges| 
liberalitatis in egenos recordatione pofteris relicta, plena fidei) placide 
in domino excefit Maiti dan : do : 1649 wtatis Jue 48 


=""Laid away in this tomb, in the hope of a blessed resurrection, rest 
the remains of a most excellent woman, Katharine Carstairs, who after 
having been twice married, first to James Carstairs, Master of Arts, 
and then to William Sandelands, fell quietly asleep in the Lord, full 
of faith, on May 4th, a.p, 1649, aged 48, leaving to those who came after 
her a most fragrant memory of rare love and duty to God, of respect 
for her husbands, and of generosity to the poor." At the bottom of the 
central panel are the initials W S. above which, in three lines (<—), 
is the text: 


BLESSED ARE YE DEAD YT DIE IN YE LORD FROM 
HENCEFORH/ THY REST FROM HEIR LABOVRS AND 
HEIR WORKS DO FOLLOW/ THM. 
The descendants of Katharine Carstairs by her first husband include 
a remarkable number of men who won distinction in the public life of 
Scotland,! 


No. 39.—Judith Nairn, C.S. 6 feet 11 inches by 3 feet 2 inches (fig. 6), 
From some points of view this stone is the most interesting in the 
whole series. In the upper compartment, surmounted by the initials 
| W and flanked at the bottom by IN, is a shield, parted per pale. The 
dexter side has sealed off, but the sinister is charged: Quarterly, [Ist] 
and rd, a lion rampant: 2nd and 4th. a lion rampant—tor Wemyss.* 
In the lower compartment, above the initials | N, is a winged skull with 
eross-bones, having an hour-glass resting upon it. Each of the side 
compartments contains an inscribed panel on a scrolled cartouche. That 
on the dexter side bears the epitaph proper in six lines (—-): 
EXIGVO - HOC . TVMVLO . CLAVDI/TVR -. F4EMINA . 
LECTISS - IVDIHA/ NAIRN - IOANNIS - VEMII . MERCAT/ 
SPONSA - DILECTISS - OBIIT .- ANNO/ DOM : 1646 - DECMB: 11/ 
AETATIS - SV-Z B80 


="In this narrow tomb lies enclosed a most excellent woman, Judith 
Nairn, the beloved wife of John Wemys, merchant. She died on 
' See Life and Work, May, 1007, 
* Normally one would expect the husband's coat-of-arms to appear on the dexter side, but 


Lyon King tells me that instances of transposition de occur, perhaps because the die of a onl dias 
served as the meadel, 
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December 11th, a.p. 1646, aged 80." That on the sinister side has an 
elegiac couplet arranged in four 
lines (—*): 


Cana fides probitas themis con! 
flantia virtus! 
El pietas gelida hac contumte/ 
lantur humo 


=**Faith, sanctified by length of 
days, and uprightness, justice, con- 
stancy, virtue and devotion lhe 
buried here together in this cold 
ground.” On the central panel is 
another elegiac couplet (<—): 


[Adefe|rna oul rerum primordia 
cuncta refurqunl 
Sie rurfum in terram mortua 
cuncla cadunt 


=“Even as all the elements of 
things rise again, if they are born 
to life everlasting, so all that have 
tasted of death fall once more into 
the ground.” To judge from its 
position and from the direction in 
which it runs, this second couplet 
was meant to be read before the 
epitaph. Cf. No. 34. 

Each of the two cartouches has 
as supporters a figure or figures, 
accompanied by a seroll on which 
is inseribed a Biblical text. Taken 
in the order in which they were 
intended to be looked at, t.e. from 
the top dexter end onwards, these 
texts and groups are as follows, 
those on the dexter side being — and those on the sinister side < : 





Fig. &. No. 30, 





(1) DRAW ME [AND WE] WILL FOLLOW THEE BY THE SAVOVR OF [THY] 
O[INJTVENTS. A male figure advancing r., holding a smoking 


thuribule or censer over his r. shoulder and grasping with his 
VOL. LXX. 6 
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l. hand one end of a cord, the other end of which is held by 
a woman who follows him. 

(2) EVERYTHING HATH AN APPOYNTED TYME, A figure of Time 
advancing 1., holding a sickle in his r. hand, while with his lL. 
he steadies an hour-glass on the top of his head. 

(3) | WILL RISE AND GO ABOVT IN YE CITIE AND SEEKE HIM THAT MY 
SOVLE LOVETH. A woman rising r. from a bed, over the canopy 
of which peeps the head of the Beloved whom she is going to 
seek, 

(4) WHEN SHAL | COME AND APPEARE BEFOR GOD PSAL XLII Il. A 
woman kneeling |. before a curtain, which is about to be drawn 
aside by a figure of Christ, standing behind it. 

The late Mr Alan Reid recognised ' three of these groups as copied 
from the Emblems of Francis Quarles. In the first edition of this book, 
published in 1635, as well as in other early editions, every *‘emblem"™ 
has an illustration by William Marshall. Here the mason has not only 
reproduced on the stone the text at the head of the ‘‘emblem,"’ but has 
adhered closely to the details of the attached illustration, so far as the 
coarseness of his material and his own indifferent skill permitted. Mr 
Reid says that the fourth group “is incomplete as a Quarles subject, 
but is taken from Emblem 8 of Book V." The text, however, is that 
which introduces one of the poems in the later volume of Hieroglyphics, 
which appeared in 1658, also illustrated by Marshall. But in this 
instance the mason evidently felt that the illustration was beyond his 
powers, representing, as it does, Time standing in front of a sundial, 
laying his hand on the shoulder of the skeleton form of Death who is 
about to extinguish a candle, The list, therefore, is—(1) Hmblemsa IV. 
xi., (2) Miteroglyphics vi., (3) Emblems IV. viii., and Emblems V. xii. It 
should be observed that the sequence is by no means haphazard; it 
begins with the godly life and proceeds through death to resurrection. 
The whole bears witness to the widespread popularity of Quarles as a 
poet, and also to the level of culture in the mercantile community of 
St Andrews. 


No. 40.—Duncan Balfour and Henry Balfour, R.S. fi feet 24 inches by 
a feet 4. inch (Fig. 7). 

This slab is probably the handsomest of those which depend entirely, 

or almost entirely, upon the lettering for their decorative effect. Raised 

capitals are used throughout, In a panel near the top, flanked by the 


' Proceedings, vol. xiv. (1010-11) pp. 545%  [t is not clear whether Mr Heid had seen Marshall's 
Laat theres, 
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initials D B and the date 16 25, is a shield charged: On a chevron an 


otter’s head erased: a mullet in 
base—for Balfour. Near the 
bottom is another panel, within 
which is a second shield, flanked 
by the initials C | and charged: 
A dagger in pale point upwards, 
surmounted of a saltire; on a 
chief three cushions—for John- 
stone, which was presumably 
the wife'ssurname. The epitaph 
of Diunean Balfour is marginal. 
Ez HIC - |ACET - HONORA/ 
BILIS- VIR . D.-. B - OVON- 
DAM - REGI-GALLI4 - AB. 
EXCV/BI(I)S - CORPORIS 
CIVITATI/S- ANDRE# -PRA- 
FECTVS - QVI + OBK(I)T - 
ANDREAPOLI *V FEB 
=" Here lies an honourable man, 
D B, once a member of the King 
of France's Bodyguard, Provost 
of the city of St Andrews, who 
died at St Andrews on Feb. 
Zoth.” 

Dr Hay Fleming has collected 
many interesting details regard- 
ing this old-time Provost of St 
Andrews. From 1568 to 1578 


his name appears annually in the 
Muster Rolls of the Scots Men at 


Arms and Life Guards in France; 
at first among the archers de la 
garde but from 1573 onwards as 
an archer du corps. Nearly 
twenty years after his return he 


found it necessary to declare that he 





Fig. 7; Mo. 40, 


purges himselfe in conscience” 


from the charge of having participated in “the murther of Pareis’*— 
that is, the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew's Day, which took place 
on August 24th, 1572. Even his municipal career was not devoid of 
stirring episodes, which is hardly surprising in view of the stock from 
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which he sprang. His father fell at the Battle of Pinkie in 1547, and 
the elegine quatrain, arranged in nine lines, which occupies the central 
part of his own tombstone, is a tribute to the memory of his brother 
Henry, who was long Colonel of the Scots Companies serving in Holland 
and who was killed at Wassenaar in 1580, forty-five years earlier than 
the date upon the stone. Duncan is represented as saying : 


VICTIMA - PRO - BAT/AVIS - GERMANVS - M/ORTE - LITAVIT - 
S£/RE1 - SVA - TAMEN - EST -/HOSTIA - CASA - M/ANV 
IPSE - REDVX - R/AMVM - REFER(E)NS - P/ACALIS - OLIVA - 
AD -TV/MVLVM - STATV!- HVN/C - ARMA - VIRVMQ/VE - MEVM 


='*My brother laid down his life as a sacrifice for Holland. Yet many 
a vietim was slain by his hand. I myself have returned, bringing back 
the olive-branch of peace, and have set up at this tomb my tribute of 
verse to the hero.” ? 


No. 41.—T Bor! H. C.S. 5 feet 104 inches by 3 feet 14 inches. 

So little remains visible on this stone that the interest attaching to it 
-; small. It has in the upper compartment a skull in profile ( 4), with 
an hour-glass above it, and two thigh-bones, a spade and a turfing-iron 
set singly round it, In the lower compartment is a circular cartouche 
with a shield upon it, now blank. Above the eartouche are the initials 
T B and beneath it, on either side, traces of | H, all in relief. There is 
nothing to be seen either on the serolled cartouches in the side com- 
partments or on the central panel. In the absence of an inseription it 
is not possible to say whether it is the husband or the wife that is 
commemorated. 


No. 42.—Christian Lentron. 


This stone has been only partially preserved, but, when put together, 
the two portions that survive indicate a breadth of about 5 feet, which 
would be excessive for a recumbent slab. Probably, therefore, they 
belong to a mural tablet, broken when the Abbey Wall collapsed. The 
material is unusual, being close-grained and light grey in colour. The 
border has been floriated. Towards the top of the enclosed space are 
two broad circular bands, slightly intersecting. Beneath the intersection 
is a skull, while above it is a cherub on each side of which an angel 

' S ERE is not « Latin word. A locative would make good sense, but enquiries in Holland have 


sativied me that there is no Dutch place-name to which the form would correspond. 
explanation, therefore, is a stone-cutter’s mistake for 5 4EPE. 


: Professor Rose suggests as an alternative rendering “have set up my arms and my man.” 


The simplest 
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serves as “supporter” with one hand and with the other holds up the 
broad band immediately beneath. Outside of the cireular bands are two 
pelta-shaped ornaments with human heads as terminals. On the dexter 
band is DAVID BR4EDIE, and within it is a shield charged: Ona bend 
sinister couped three mullets, and, above, a helm with mantling and, as 
crest, a mullet between two wings erect. ‘The corresponding features on 
the sinister side are CHR[EISTIAN LENTRON], a shield charged: A stag 
courant, and, above, a helm with mantling and, as crest, a stag’s head 
and neck, The inscription, which is beneath, is very difficult to read. 
Indeed, it can only be completed with the aid of the copy published by 
Monteith.! 
EXVVI4Z CHRISTIAN4 \LENTRON4 CIV[IS A]JNDRE[A]/ 
POLITAN4E HONESTO LOCO NAT VXOR[IS DAVIDIS}/ 
BR4DEI QVAM. SVMMA PIETAS ORNA[VIT PLVRIMA]/ 
PROBITAS DECORAVIT CASTA PVDICI[TIA ILLVSTRAVIT/ 
VALJETVDENARIAM CONSTANS PATIEN[TIA STATVMIN- 
AV/IT MORS] DENIQVE CELO SACRAVIT HOC M[ARMORE 
TEGVNTVR OBIIT ANNO RA] CHRISTI 16[47] ATATIS 
[A]NN[O 37 DIES 7] 


—* Beneath this stone lie the remains of Christian Lentron, a St Andrews 
citizen of good birth, wife of David Brydie, a woman enriched with the 
deepest piety, graced with perfect uprightness. conspicuous for modesty 
undefiled, supported in ill-health by indomitable patience, and finally 
set apart for Heaven by death. She passed away in the year of Christ, 
1647, aged 37 years and 7 days."" Then followed the motto, MEMENTO 
MORI, the position of which is uncertain. 


No. 43.—Thomas Black. &.5. 6 feet 54 inches by 3 feet 54+ inches. 
There has been so much weathering that the inscription, which is all 
in relief, would be irrecoverable but for Monteith.?- Owing to the exposed 
position in which it has been lying, the surface has deteriorated con- 
siderably even since Dr Hay Fleming saw it. The lettering begins by 
being marginal and is then continued in the enclosed space in the centre. 


ee SVB - HOC - LAPIDE - CO/[NJQV[IESCV]NT - OSSA . 
THOM - BLAK - VIRI - [INJTEGERRIMI -/ ET - OMNIGENA .- 
VIRTVTVM/ [COHORTE - STIPATI - AMANVENSIS - OFFICIO - 
CIVIT/PATIS : SANCTIANDRE - NON - SINE - GLORIA .- 
DEFVNCTVS - TANDEM - EMENSO -. VMBRATIC4 - HVIVS .- 

1 Theater (1713), p. 1. 

t Theater (1713), p- 127. 

* From this point onwards it is uncertain how the lines were divided, 
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VIT4 - STADIO -/ ANIMAM -] COE[LO - REDONAVIT -/ 16 DIE -] 

MEN[SIS - NOVEMB - AN - DOJM - [16]30 - [4 TAT -] SV4 - 48 
="‘Under this stone rest the bones of Thomas Black, a man of the 
highest integrity, compassed about with an array of all manner of good 
qualities. He filled the post of Town Clerk of the city of St Andrews 
with great credit, and after finishing the course of this life, which is as 
a shadow, he at length restored his soul to Heaven on November 16th, 
A.D. 1630, aged 48." In a compartment beneath the epitaph is a shield, 
flanked by the initials TB (above) and 1§ (beneath), with a’ rosette 
below on each side. The shield is parted per pale and charged: Dexter, 
on a saltire couped five lozenges; sinister, three leisters. In a lower 
compartment still is the legend: 

C[E]JRTO - VENIVNT - ORDINE - PARC ./ N[V]L[LI - IVSSO . 

CJESS[AJRE - LICET -/ [NVLLI - SCRIPTVM - PROFERRE - 

DIEM -] 
=““The fates move in an order that is pre-ordained. None who has 
received his summons can avoid appearing, none can defer the appointed 
day." Still lower down, but now hardly visible, is the pentameter line, 
DVLCE - MIHI - CHRISTO - VIVERE - DVLCE - MORI ('''Tis joy to 
me to live for Christ, and joy to die”), beneath which are traces of a skull, 
with a scroll above and a thigh-bone, laid transversely, beneath, and on 
each side an hour-glass. The wife's name was Isobel Smith. 


No. 44.—Unknown. 


Two fragments of a mural tablet. A central panel shows traces of 
an inseription. ‘The remains of a rather elaborate border include one 
bird on the sinister side, and traces of another on the dexter. 


No. 45,—Unknown. 

This has been a recumbent slab, the upper part of which is represented 
by the two surviving fragments. Of the epitaph, which was marginal, 
only the beginning is left: gg HEIR . LYETH - AVE . GOD/LY . 
HON[EST ... .J. In the upper part of the space enclosed by the 
inscription is the following, in five lines: 

PWT -ON - BE - [MJARGA/RET - BALFO[VR -] HIS -/ LOVEING 
[SP]OWS ./ LAMENTI[NJG -/ PITIFV[LLY]. 


No. 46.—Robert Yuil. K.S. 4 feet 10 inches by 3 feet 2 inches. 


This stone must originally have been larger, as the upper part is broken 
away. The epitaph proper, though marginal, is incised. 
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[ee HEIR - LYEH - ANE - GODLY - HON/EST - MAN |] 
ROBERT - ZWIL - SK[NPER - QWA - DECESSI/T - HE . 
SECVND - DA[Y - OF/ I]WLII - ANO . 1635 - HE - BEING - 35 
YEARIS - OF - [AGE -]. 


In the upper part of the central compartment is a circle, formed of a 
rope, inside of which is a shield, flanked by the initials M B in relief. 
The shield is parted per pale and charged: Dexter, a fleur-de-lis, in chief 
three mullets: sinister, on a chevron, an otter's head erased (?), in base a 
mullet. Then come two rosettes, one on each side of the central com- 
partment, and beneath these the text: 

PRECIOVS - IN THE -/ SIGHT - OF FE - LORD -/ IS - TH - 
DEATH - OF -/ HIS - SAINCTS - PSA -/ CXVI. VERS - 15. 


In a sunk panel beneath are a compass, an anchor and an hour-glass, 
as on No. 10. The arms of the sinister coat indicate that the wite 
was a Balfour or a Beaton. 


No. 47.—David Dalgleish. R.S. 5 feet by 2 feet 8 inches. 
This stone, like No, 46, has lost part of the top. All the lettering is 
in low relief. The first part of the inscription is marginal: 
[ee HERE - LYETH - ANE/ HJONEST - VPRIGHT - AND .- 
GODLIE - MAN/ DAVID - DALGLEISC/HE - CITIZEN - IN - 
SANCT - ANDROE[S}. 


The epitaph proper is continued at the bottom of the central panel: 
DEPAIRTED - THE - IIII/ OF - IAN - MDCLII-OF/ HIS- AGE-LVII. 
Beneath this is a skull above a thigh-bone, laid transversely. The upper 

part of the central panel contains the text: 
| AM SVR THAT MY/ REDEMER LIVETH/ QVHO SAL 


WAKIN/ THIS MY WORME/ATIN BODY// AND | SAL SE 
GO/D IN THIS SAME/ FLESH.! 





Between the fifth and sixth lines—i.e. at the point indicated by the 
double stroke—is a space containing two shields aecollés. That on the 
dexter side is charged: A cross flory voided, between four pheons, three 
and one, and has above it the initials D D. That on the sinister side 
is charged: A tree eradicated between the initials | W. In the fifth, eighth, 
and last lines of the inscription, as well as in the line that contains the 

' Dr W. BR. Connsingham, who has kindly made a search, tells me that this rendering of Job xix. 
25 docs not agree with that of any of the published translations. He thinks it is probably o para- 


phrase of the Geneva Version, which retained ite popularity long after 1611 and which has the 
opening “Tam saure,” The A.V. is the earliest to have “I know.” 
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deceased's initials, more room is available than the letters require, and 
the blanks are filled by rectangular panels. 

The arms and the initials on the sinister shield suggest that Dalg- 
leische had married a Wood. Dr Hay Fleming's researches make it 
probable that she was a second wile. 


No. 48.—William Skene, Master of Arts, W.S. (Fig. 8). 

This fragment, which measures 2 feet 10 inches by 1 foot 53 inches, 
has formed the upper left-hand corner of a 
handsome stone of unusually early date. It 
was found in the Priory. There has evi- 
dently been a rosette at each of the four 
corners, while blanks at the ends of lines 
containing lettering have been filled with 
decorative motifs. Of the marginal inscription 
but little remains: gg .. . at the begin- 
ning, and... RA + POSVIT - 1582 at the end. 
At the top of the central compartment there 
has been a panel with an inscription in four 
lines, now represented only by LVX . 
VABIS 0 cca eae ee ee « ) PARS - 
MAG[INA..........]/ MAGNA - FOR 
[TYVNA = . 2 eee ee we eo) (CIVIBVS - HICL. . 
PAE Ales ]. Beneath this there has 
been a second panel, which has probably con- 
tained more lettering and a coat-of-arms. 
All that survives of it is a small portion of 
the top, showing M, for Magister, and decora- 

Fig. 8 Mo. 48. tion. The letters are in relief. 

Although the name is awanting, Dr Hay 
Fleming has proved by a process of exclusion that this must be the 
tombstone of William Skene, one of three eminent St Andrews men 
who are recorded to have died in 1582, the others being John Wynram 
and George Buchanan. Skene was Conservator of the Privileges of 
the University, Dean of the Faculty of Arts, and Commissary of St 
Andrews. 








No, 49 (3 feet 44 inches by 1 foot 6 inches) is a mere fragment, showing 
only a sunk panel, in which is Death with his “sting.” It must have 
come from a mural monument. 
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No. 50.—David Welwod. K.s. 


No. 50 includes two fragments, measuring respectively 3 feet 74 inches 
by 3 feet 2 inches and 2 feet 2} inches by 2 feet 2 inches. They have 
belonged to a stone even older than No, 48, The main inseription has 
run round the margin, but is incised. The larger fragment, which 
represents the bottom and the lower right-hand corner, reads ...DAVID 
-| VALVOD -QVHA.- DISC... The smaller shows only the date 1581. 


No. 51.—Margaret Taylor. 


This has apparently belonged to a mural monument. When found, 
it was serving as part of the packing at the base of a modern tombstone, 
and a considerable portion of it had been broken away. What is left 
measures 4 feet by 1 foot 10 inches. It shows the upper part of a scrolled 
cartouche, while beneath is the following inscription, incomplete at the 
ends of the lines: 


Sub hoc tumulo placide conquiefeunt of[fa Marga]/rete tailzeor 
sponfe lacobi Robersone julnioris|/ mercaforis civis  crvitalis 
Slanctia|ndre|a@ quer obiit]/ tertio die menfis m|ait 1636 wtatis fue...]? 


=*‘Beneath this heap of earth rest peacefully the bones of Margaret 
Taylor, wife of James Robertson, Junior, merchant, citizen of St Andrews, 
who died on May 3rd, 1636, aged vere 


No. 52.—Grace Welwod. .S. 5 feet 11 inches by 2 feet 4} inches. 
This stone is quite plain except for the inscription, which is in raised 
letters, the lines separated by raised lines, and resads as follows:— 
[ANNO . 160]2 - DECEMB - 17 -/ ZZTATIS - VERO - 26 -/ 
GR-ECINA - VELVOD - VIRGO -/ FILIA- THOM -POSTQV/AM - 
TESTATO - VNI - CHR/IST[O -] DESPONSATA -/ ARDENTIOQVE - 
SPON/SVM - VIDENDI - DESID/ERIO - CAPTA - FVISSET -/ 
POSITO - HIC - TEMPORE - MO/RTIS - FAZLICITER - VALDE -/ 
LAVS - DEO - E[MIGRIJAVIT 
—="Qn December 17th, in the year 1602, the 26th of her age, Grace 
Welwod, unmarried daughter of Thomas Welwod, after she had been 
publicly betrothed to Christ alone and had been seized with an ardent 
longing to behold the bridegroom, her time being appointed here to die, 
passed to the other world very happily, God be praised.” The phrase 
POSITO HIC TEMPORE MORTIS is odd, and its meaning is not free from 
doubt. Professor Rose suggests that the mason may have cut POSITO 
' Dr Hay Fleming has established the year of death from other sources, 
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instead of POSITA. In that event the sense would be “laid here at the 
time of her death.” 

The upper left-hand corner of the stone is broken away, but there can 
be little or no doubt as to the missing part of the inscription. Without 
knowing that 2 was visible upon the stone, Mr Henry M. Paton, arguing 
from the terms of her father’s will, caleulated for me that Grace Welwod 
must have been 26 within a year or two on either side of 1600. 


No. 53.—Walter Good. R.S. 6 feet 94 inches by 3 feet 10 inches. 


There is a rosette at each corner. In a blank space at the bottom 
of the central panel are two shields, on each of which only a chevron 
remains visible, and beneath the shields are a book and an hour-glass, 
flanking a skull. Above the skull is a scroll which seems to have borne 
a motto, while under it is a thigh-bone laid horizontally. 

Otherwise the whole surface is covered with the large raised lettering 
of the inscription. The epitaph proper runs first round an outer border 
(4 lines), then round an inner one (4 lines) and finally ends on the central 
panel (64 lines). 


ge HVIC . CIPPO -. INCL/VDITVR - WALTERVS - GOOD . 
OPTIM4 -/ SPEI - PVER - QVI - MOR/VM - SVAVITATE - 
ET - INGENII - SVPRA - //TATEM - OMNES - SV/I - ORDINIS - 
COMMILITONES - LONGE - AN/TECELVIT - ET - EX - H/AC - 
MISERIARVM - VALLE. AD - SEMPI//TERNAM - FELICIT/ 
ATEM - COMMIGRA/VIT . CVM . NONDVM/TRIA- AN(N)ORVM .« 
LVS/TRA -. EXPLEVISSET/ ANNO - PART - SAL/VTIS - [1]637 


=""Within this tomb lies Walter Good, a lad of the highest promise, 
who by a sweetness of character and disposition beyond his years far 
excelled all his companions of his own degree, and who passed from this 
vale of tears to everlasting bliss in the year of our Salvation 1637, before 
he had completed his fifteenth year.” Immediately after the date 
WALT/ERVS - GOOD - is repeated, and is followed first by the penta- 
meter line CONV/ENIVNT « REBVS - N/OMINA - S4EPE .- SVIS/ ("' Many 
names are apposite for that which they denote") and then by the maxim 
NON - POTEST -MALE/ MOR!-OVI- BERE. VIXIT (° He who has lived 
a good life cannot die an evil death"’). 


No, 54.—Andrew Watson. R.S. 5 feet 74 inches by 2 feet 74 inches. 


The lettering is again in relief, but is smaller than on No, 53. The 
epitaph is marginal. 
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HIR - LYIS - AND/ROW - WATSON - ZOVNAR ! . 
DEPERTIT - THIS -/ LYF - THE - 12 - OF -/ DESEMBER - 
ANNO - 1636 - OF - HIS - AG - 72. 


Within, at the top, are four lines: 


THIR - IS - NO - INE/IQWALITE - WITH -/ OVR - GOD - NOR - 
EXCE/PTION - OF - PERSON, 


words which seem to be a paraphrase, or at least an echo, of Acts x. 34. 
Lower down, flanked by the initials A W, above and below each of which is 
a rose, is a shield charged: An oak-tree eradicated, surmounted of a fess 
eouped. Beneath the shield is a slightly raised oblong panel, and beneath 
the panel are cross-bones between an hour-glass and a skull, the latter of 
which has a thigh-bone laid transversely beneath it. 

Contemporary local records mention two Andrew Watsons, who are 
systematically distinguished as “‘elder’’ and “vounger"’ respectively. 
There is no ground for believing that they were father and son, but they 
may well have been relatives, possibly cousins. Dr Hay Fleming, who 
regarded this as the tombstone of Andrew Watson, elder, explained the 
enigmatic word as “crounar,”’ quoting the definition of “crounar”™ in 
Jamieson’s Dictionary as “an officer to whom it belonged to attach all 
persons against whom there was any accusation in matters pertaining 
to the Crown.” Apart from the fact that it conflicts with the evidence 
of the stone, the explanation is unsatisfactory. Originally the office of 
“erounar’’ was one of great importance. By the seventeenth century 
the duties had become more or less nominal. But the post was still 
coveted, doubtless because there were certain fees attached to it. Thus, 
Mr William Angus points out to me that on 11th May, 1648, Parhament 
ratified a charter under the Great Seal granting to John, Earl of Crawford 
and Lindsay, infer alia, the “ heretable office of Crounarschip of all justice 
aires within the said regalitie [of St Andrews]."" Is it at all likely that, 
twelve years before,? the crounar had been a simple citizen of the burgh? 
And, if he were, would he not have been so designated in the local records, 
instead of being called, as he regularly is, ““ Andrew Watson, elder”? 

I suggest as an alternative that the stone-cutter has accidentally 
omitted a G after the N, and that the real reading is ZOVNGAR, which 
is the old Scottish spelling of “‘younger.”” The stone will then be that 
of “Andrew Watson, younger.”” One may compare the use of “elder” 
on No. 28. There is, however, a difficulty. From the Commissariot 

' For the significance of this word, see infra. The reading [(CRJOVNAR, which appears in the 


Catalogue ia imposible; there is no room for more than a single letter, and Z is quite legible. 
t In point of fact, the charter had been confirmed by Charles I as early as 13th November 1641, 
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Records it is clear that “‘Andrew Watson, younger” died on the 12th of 
January 1636, not on the 12th of December, as the inscription states." 
The obvious way out is to suppose that there has been some confusion 
between “January” and “* December.” 


No. 55.—Unknown. | 
This is a fragment, apparently from the top of a mural monument. It 
shows a cherub, with a large rosette beneath each wing. 


No. 56.—Elizabeth Dickson. R.S. 6 feet 24 inches by 2 feet 114 inches. 
The weather has played sad havoc with this stone, particularly with 
the lettering, all of which is in relief. The upper part has suffered most. 
The epitaph runs round the margin, but the last three words of it have 
been crowded out and fill half a line at the end of the second of the two 
texts in the central compartment. Part of it is quite illegible. The 
whole, however, must have read somewhat as follows:— 
[fer HIR - LYIS - ANE - GODLY - HONEST - WOMAN 
ZOVNG -] IN - ZEIRES - NOT - ZOVNG - IN - GRACE - 
EL/IZBETH - DICKS[ON - SPOVS -/ TO - JJAMES - FORRE[T - 
MAJRINER - QVHA - DEPART[IT- 16]25 - [AND - OF -]/ //HIR - 
A[GE - 24]. 


The central compartment is divided into four panels. The uppermost 
has contained an inscription, now indecipherable except for the last two 
lines: [... 1S SVJALOVED -[VP- IN-/ VIJCTORE-1-COR-1[5-24]. The 
second panel is oceupied by two shields accollés. The dexter, above which 
are the husband's initials | F between two roses, is charged: Quarterly, 
Ist, an animal's head erased; 2nd, four pheons, two and two, points 
meeting in fess; 3rd, a chevron, in base a crescent; 4th, two pheons, 
points meeting in fess. The sinister shield, which has above it the wife's 
initials E (D] is charged: A lion salient guardant, on a chief three mullets. 
There are three roses in the line which contains the initials, one in the 
centre and one at each end, and a fourth rose beneath, between the 
points of the shields, with a mullet on each side. On the third panel, 
arranged in six lines, is: 

BE - ZE - ALSO - PRE/PARAD - TFERFOR/ [FOR] TH - SOK .- 

O[F - MJAN -/[VIL - CO]ME - AT - AN [- HOVRE]/ [ZE - 

FAAIINK - NOT [LVKE 12]/ VER - 48. 


It is interesting to note that the text follows the Geneva Bible, not the 


' The reading 138" in the Cafalogue ia a simple misprint. It & not known when the “elder™ 
died, but he certainly outlived his namenke. 
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A.V... In the middle of the lowest compartment is a skull, beneath which 
is a thigh-bone laid horizontally, while above it is a seroll, which has once 
been inscribed. On the dexter side of the skull there has been a compass 
and on the sinister side an hour-glass, as on Nos. 10 and 46, 


No. 57.—Thomas Robertson. R.S. 7 feet 1} inch by 3 feet 5} inches. 

This stone, which is larger than most, has suffered severely from 
weathering. The letters have all been in relief and not a few of them 
have disappeared entirely. The damage has been done since they were 
copied by Monteith, whose version makes it possible to restore the 
whole. The inscription is at first marginal, but after the end of the 
fourth line it is continued on the central compartment in eight lines, 
the divisions between which, though tentatively indicated below, are 
not always quite certain. It runs as follows: 


c= SVB - HOC - CIPPO/ [PLAC]IDE - OBDO[R]MIVNT - OSSA . 
FIOM - ROBE[RT]SONI -/ [CIVIS - ANDREANI ./ VSQVE] 
QMO - SPECTATIS(S)IMI - ET - SYNDICI - LONGE - PE- 
RITIS[SIMI]// QVI - MORTALITATE - [EXE]/MP[TV]S + [E]T - 
SVPE[RORVM - OR/DINIJBVS - A[SC]RI[PT]VS [- MAG/NVM |] 
SV| - DESIDERI[VM - APVD]/ OMNES - B[ONO]S - REL[IQVIT -]/ 
ANNO - D[OM - 16]3[1 - ME]NS[IS +]/ AVGVSTI - 10 - DIE- SVA/ 
[AVTEM -] Z2TATIS - 56 


=" Under this stone sleep peacefully the bones of Thomas Robertson, a 
citizen of St Andrews, held in the highest respect everywhere and by 
far the ablest of the magistrates, who on the 10th of August, 1631, the 
56th year of his age, put on immortality and was enrolled in the ranks 
of those above, leaving great regret for his loss in the hearts of all good 
men.” Beneath are two shields, one above another. The upper one, 
which is flanked by the initials T R, is charged: A chevron couped, with 
an animal's head erased in base and a mullet above. The lower one, 
flanked by the initials | R (Janet Reikie), is charged: A dexter hand 
appaumee. Lower down still are nine lines of lettering: 


MORIENDVM - CERTE - [E]ST/ ET - ID - INCERTVM - AN . 
EO ./ IPSO - D[IJE - CIC - ZQVISSIMO ./ ANIMO - MORITVR - 
S[APIE]N/TISSIMVS - QVISOV[E - ST/V]LTISSIMVS «  IN- 
IOVISSIMO -/ VIT4 - SVMMA - BREVIS - S/PEM - NOS .- 
VETAT - INCHOART[E -/ LONGAM - HJORA[T]. 

1 cy. No. 47. On the dexter side of the third panel the beginnings of the lines of the text have 


boon “stepped,” apparently to admit of the insertion of some device that is now indecipherable. 
* Theater (1713), p. 125, 
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As the CIC between them indicates, the first and second of these quota- 
tions both come from Cicero, the former (“That we must die is certain 
and the one thing that is uncertain is whether we shall die to-day"’) is 
De Senectute, xx, 74, and the latter (“All the wise die with perfect peace 
of mind, but all the foolish with the heaviest of hearts’’), De Senectute, 
xxiii. $2. The third (“The brief span of life forbids us to build up distant 
hopes’) is a familiar tag from Horace (Odes, I, 4, 15). 


No. 58.—Simon Greig. B.S. 6 feet 5 inches by 3 feet 10 inches. 
There is a floriated border formed of volutes, and at each corner 
there is a rosette. The epitaph runs: 


SVB HOC MARMORE REQVIES/CVNT AC TEGVNTVR 
EXV[V]|4/ [CL]ARISSIMI VIRI SIMONIS GREIG/ [CI]VITATIS 
SANCTIANDREA/ [4D]ILIS VIGILANTISSIMI QVI IN/ [EO] 
MVNERE FVNGENDO CESSIT/ ANNO 1637/ MONVMENTVM 
HOC POSV/IT MAGISTER SIMON GREIG/ SCRIBA EIVS 
NEPOS/ ANNO 1676 


="Beneath this marble monument rest in safe keeping the remains of a 
very notable man, Simon Greig, a most vigilant Dean of Guild of the 
city of St Andrews, who died in the year 1657, while holding that office. 
This monument was erected in the year 1676 by his grandson, Simon 
Greig, Master of Arts, writer."" Beneath is the letter M and beneath 
that again, widely spaced, are the initials Ss G, on the sinister side of 
which, deeply incised, are the letters B*B. Underneath the initials 
are PVLVIS/ ET UMBRA/ SVMV5 ("We are but dust and a shadow"’) 
and MEMENTO MORI, four lines in all. At the bottom is a skull 
with cross-bones, flanked on the dexter side by an hour-glass and on 
the sinister side by a spade and a turfing-iron in saltire, the two latter 
devices being deeply incised. 

The appearance of M (for Magister) proves that the initials are 
those of the grandson. The letters B B, which are probably the initials 
of his wife, seem to have been added as an afterthought along with the 
flanking devices at the bottom. The lady seemingly wished her own 
name to be associated with the memorial. 


No. 59.—David Goodlad. R.5. 6 feet 4} inches by 3 feet 14 inches. 
Many of the letters, all of which are in relief, are indecipherable 

through weathering. As the inscription is not among those recorded 

by Monteith, it can no longer be restored in its entirety. But it was 
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marginal, and was continued and completed in eleven lines on the 
central compartment. 
ez HOC . TVMVLO - REOQ/[VIJE[SCIT -] VIR - SPEC- 
TATISSIMVS - DAVID - GOODELAD - OR/DINIS - IN - 
HAC - CIVI[TATE -]/ SENATOR - VITAE - INEGRITAE - 
MORVM o> EFSVAVITATE) G2. 20 2 fia 8 Gol Gf © 
iS VSCOVIs Elmintsurms ee 4 ae ee 
- oe . es. af. MEAGNV]M - [SVI - DESIDERI]VM -/ 
APVD - OME[S - BJONOS - /RELI[QV]IT - ANNO - INCAR-/ 
NATIONIS - DOMI.- 1636 - /10.- DIE - MENSIS - MARCI! -/ 
“ETATIS - SV4 - 55 
="‘In this grave rests a man who was held in the highest respect, David 
Goodlad, a member of the Town Council of this city, esc Sagas for 
the uprightness of his life, the [sweetness] of his character, . : 
who [died] on the 10th of March in the year of the incarnation OF our 
Lord 1636, the 55th of his age, deeply regretted by all good men.’ 
Beneath the inscription are two shields, a larger above a smaller. 
The former is flanked by the initials DG, above each of which is a 
rosette, and is charged: A falcon’s head couped, within a bordure charged 
with cross-crosslets. The latter is flanked by the initials GQ A and 
charged: A chevron, with a crescent in base—for Alexander, Above 
each of the lower initials is a small rosette surmounted by a mullet and 
having a larger rosette on its inner side, Underneath the lower shield 
are four lines of much worn lettering, the first of them being interrupted 
to leave room for the top of the lower shield. The whole reads: 
NOSTRVM - VIDERE - V E/TVSTA - TRANSIRE - HOC .« EST-/ 
MONENTVM - “ENPORIS - VND/E - PENDET - AETERNITAS 
="It is ours to see old things pass away. This is a moment of time, 
on which depends eternity.” ' Below are a spade, a turfing-iron and 
a mattock, arranged cross-ways, while on each side of these is a skull 
above a thigh-bone, laid transversely, with an hour-glass at the dexter 
end of the line of symbols and cross-bones at the sinister end. 
The second set of initials are those of Giles (or Jealls) Alexander, the 
widow, Their daughter Isabel became the second wife of James Forret 


(see No. 56). 


No. 60.—Unknown. 1 foot 5 inches by a2 inches by gh inches, 
This fragment apparently belongs to a mural monument. It has 
been shaped for building purposes, and was found in the blocked door 


' The Biblical phraseology suggests that the words are a quotation from one of the Early Fathers, 
but I have failed to identify it. 
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of the Haunted Tower.!. The remnants of the inscription (0 - MORIV/ 
APOCAL) obviously represent: ““|Beati qui in dominjo moritlntur). 
Apocal, (14, 13]. 


No. 61.—Unknown. 2 feet 1 inch by 1 foot 9 inches. 

This is another fragment. It is the upper part of what has been 
an oval slab, At the top is a human head, facing, with a scroll issuing 
from the mouth to rightpand to left. Beneath are a skull and cross- 
bones, and a bell. Lower down still are the remains of a spade and 
a turfing-iron in saltire. 


No. 62.—Helen Law. RK... (Fig. 9). 

This slab, now only 4 feet 7 inches high, as compared with 3 feet 
5 inches broad, has obviously lost its upper portion, on which was almost 
the whole of the first line of the inscription. A rebate at the top, 2 feet 
7+ inches long, and fully 1 inch deep, suggests that the two pieces may 
always have been separate. The epitaph has been marginal,* although 
it is doubtful how this part has been arranged: 


[HERE . LYES - ANE - HONMSST - WOMAN EELEJN/ LAW .- 
SOMTYM - SPOVS - TO - IOHN . HARDY - AND/ THEY - 
FEARED - GOD. AND - SHE -/ DECEISSED . TH .- 6 (?) 
DAY - OF - DECEMBER - 163[9]. 


The two words at the lower dexter corner are divided by a volute. 

The general design is quaint, almost bizarre. Above, in the centre, 
is a woman's head facing, presumably a portrait of the deceased, Her 
hair rises in waves from her forehead, and in front, directly above the 
middle of the brow, is a circular ornament, possibly a pin. Beneath 
the head a large shield, fringed with scrolls, is parted per pale and 
charged: Dexter, a right arm and hand, grasping a dagger, point down- 
wards; sinister, a bend sinister between a mullet in the dexter canton 
and a cock in base. On the dexter side of the slab is Death, thrusting 
his “sting” downwards into the body of the lady, which, though un- 
connected with the head, is supposed to be concealed behind the shield. 
as is clear from the position of the hands by which the latter is supported. 
Starting from Death's right shoulder, a scroll, inscribed MENENTO . 
MOR! - MORM - FEIR - THAT - YE - MAY - REIOYCE, curves over 
his head and then over the head of the lady, to terminate under an 


1 See supra, p. 40, 
® The letters, however, are locised, 
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hour-glass, which is suspended by a strap, fastened with three nails, 
Beneath the shield is a skull and cross-bones, flanked by a spade and 
a turfing-iron, in saltire, and an anchor. The lower part of the shield 
is flanked by | H, and the skull by H L, both sets of initials being very 
large and incised in double lines. 





Fig. 0, No. 62. 


No. 63.—Sir George Douglas, 1 foot 8 inches by 84 inches by 6} inches. 
This fragment has been identified by Dr Hay Fleming as part of a 
mural monument to Sir George Douglas, best known through his assovia- 
tion with Queen Mary's escape from Lochleven.' All that remains 
is the base of a shield, with three piles and a crescent, and the initial G 
on the dexter side. 
' In The Abbol Slr Walter Scott makes Dougias die at the battle of Langside in 1508, Hut 


Dr Hay Fleming points out that he seems to have been alive in 1603, though dead before 1M, 
VOL, LAX, ri 
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No. 64.—Katharine Carstairs. | foot 7 inches by | foot 3 inches by 7 


Inches, 


This fragment seems to be part of a mural monument. It shows 
a shield parted per pale. On the dexter side it has evidently been 
charged: A tree eradicated—for Wood; and on the sinister side: A 
chevron between three sun-flowers slipped—for Carstairs. The monument 
was, therefore, erected to a Carstairs who had married a Wood, and 
Dr Hay Fleming is doubtless right in recognising it as the tombstone 
of Katharine Carstairs, daughter of the Katharine Carstairs commemorated 
on No. 38,' and wife of James Wood, Principal of St Salvator’s. The 
epitaph has been preserved by Monteith.? It may be of interest to 
reproduce it here, as it is probably from the same hand as those on 
Nos. 20 and 24 (y.v.). It ran: 


HiC’. BEATZ - RESVRRECTIONIS - SPEI - PLENZ 
REQVIESCVNT - REDEMPTORIS - PRESTOLANTES 
ADVENTVM - EXVVIZE - LECTISSIM4E - FCEMINZ =. 
CATHARINE? - CARSTAIRS - IACOBI . SYLVII - QOVONDAM .- 
CONIVGIS - CHARISSIM4 - OV - VITAM - TERRENAM . 
A - PRIMA - AETATE - MODESTIA - SOBRIETATE . 
INDVSTRIK - PIETATE - ALIISQVE - VIRTVTIBVS . 
CHRISTIANIS - CITRA -. FVCVM - ORNATISSIMAM . TANDEM - 
MORBI - PERTINACIS - TORMINIBVS - CONFECTA . 
INSIGNEMQVE - DE - HOSTE - SALVTIS - HVMANZ . IN . 
GRAVISSIMO - CERTAMINE - VICTORIAM - DOMINI .- 
VIRTVTE - INGENTI - SOLATIO - SPECTANTIVM - ADEPTA . 
CVM - CCELEST! - COMMVTAVIT - 9 - SEPTEMBRIS . 
ANNO - 1658 - ZATATIS - SV4 . 38 . 18 - GCONIVGI! . IN . 
OVO - XI - LIBEROS -5.- FILIOS - 6. FILIAS - ENIXA . 
TER - INSVPER - ABORTVM - PASSA‘ . PIE . ET . 
RELIGIOSE - OBIIT - ANAGRAMMATE - VERO - CASTA 
RARA - CHRISTIANA 


="Here, filled with the hope of a blessed resurrection, there rest, waiting 

the coming of the Redeemer, the remains of a most exceptional woman. 

Katharine Carstairs, once the dearly beloved wife of James Wood. 

Her earthly life from its earliest years was distinguished by modesty, 

seriousness of mind, industry, godliness and other Christian virtues, and 

was devoid of all guile. At length, worn out by the tortures of an un- 
' Caloleague, p. 17S, & Theater (1713), p. 124, 


* The initial C is used, instead of K, in order to suit the anagram with which the epitaph ends. 
* Monteith has PASSU, which is not possible. 
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yielding malady and after she had won, through the grace of her Lord 
and to the immense comfort of the onlookers, a glorious victory over the 
Enemy of Human Salvation in a struggle that tried her very sorely, 
she exchanged it for a heavenly life, dying the death of the righteous 
on September 9th in the year 1658, the 38th of her age, and the 18th 
of a union in the course of which she had borne eleven children, five 
sons and six daughters, besides suffering three miscarriages. The 
anagram of her name truly proclaims her a chaste, rare Christian.” 


No. 65.—Unknown. 1 foot by 1 foot 2 inches by 84 inches. 
This fragment shows only a skull in relief. As the Catalogue suggests, 
it may be part of the same monument as No. 63 or No. 64, 


No. 66.—Unknown. 2 feet 2 inches by 84 inches by 5} inches. 

Another fragment which seems to have come from a mural monument. 
It shows a part of a figure of Justice. Nos. 61 and 63-66 were all found 
together in 1909.1 For the most probable explanation, see supra, p. 46. 


B. Ox THE WALES OF Sarst KRuL&'s CHURCH. 
No. 67.—C ....S8.... (Fig. 10). 


There has been at least one burial at the foot of the wall of the Tower 
a little to the west of the now blocked-up doorway on the south, where 
the twelfth-century ashlar masonry has been turned to account for 
memorial purposes. <A large block (2 feet 85 inches by | foot 8 inches) 
has had sunk into its face a rectangular panel, enclosed by a plain beading, 
within which is inscribed on a raised border: HEIR - LYIS - AN .- 
HORE/ST - VOMA/N Sorina, . SPOVS-T/O-G-PVAS. Within 
the border is a shield, parted per pale but otherwise illegible, flanked 
above by GP and below by CS, Ona smaller block beneath there has 
been carved an arched recess, roughly centred with the shield and con- 
taining a skull above a thigh-bone, laid horizontally. Two of the three 
blocks immediately above the panel have also been inscribed, but it is 
impossible to say whether they have formed part of the same monument. 


' According to the Cafalogue (p. 100), they were “recovered ... . from the wall which connects 
the buttress at the north-east corner of the Cathedral with the north-west roundel of the Abbey 
Wall.” If this ia to be understood literally, the part from which they were taken must have been 
a repair. Gordon of Rothlemay's sketch (eee ewpra, p. 44) shows that the wall was in existence 
as carly os 1042, while the presence on it of the Hepburn arms points to a much earlier date, 

* PVAS isa very odd name. Mr Alan Reid's suggestion of PV(RV)AS is not improbable, 
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Nothing can now be made out with certainty except a few detached 
letters—EN, 8, P, and others. 





Fig. 10, No. G7. 


No. 68.—Unknown. 2 feet 2 inches by | foot 4 inches. 


Another block to the east of the doorway has been similarly utilised 
in connection with another burial. It shows a skull, flanked by an hour- 
glass and cross-bones, with traces of lettering beneath. 


No. 69.—William Preston, Master of Arts. 


On the north wall of the interior of the Church, showing unmistakable 
signs of fracture and built in so clumsily as to make it more than doubtful 
whether it is in its original position, is the monument (9 feet 14 inches by 
4 feet 10 inches) of William Preston, of whom little or nothing is known 
except what his epitaph has to tell. The records of St Leonard's College 
show that he matriculated there in 1647. 

The central part, which includes an inseribed panel displayed on a 
scrolled cartouche, rests on a pedestal and is surmounted by a strap- 


worked pediment, containing an armorial achievement and having a 
cherub’s head over all. The inscription runs: 
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J 
HIC CONDITVS EST GENROSVS/ PR4STANS ET PER- 
DOCT IVVEN/IS MR GVLIELM PRESTON FILIVS/ CLARISSIMI 
VIRI DAI IOANNIS PR4/STON EQVITIS AC BARONIS 
DE/ ARDRY QV! PHILOSOPHIAM IN/ GVMNASIO LEONARDINO 
PER TRIENNIVM PROFES/SVS INGENIO INDVSTRIA MOR!/BV- 
SOVE PROBATIS OMNIVM/ SVFFRAGIA NERVIT HINC/ PREM- 
ATVRA MORTE ABREPT/INTACTA FAMA OBIIT6 CAL :/ APR : 
ANNO DNI 1657 4£T 26 


—*PHere lies. buried a well-born, estimable and very learned youth, 
William Preston, Master of Arts, son of a highly distinguished man, 
Sir John Preston, Knight and Baron of Ardry, who was a regent in 
philosophy ! for a full term of three years in St Leonard's College and 
won universal regard by his proved ability, application and character. 
Snatched from this world by a too early death, he died with unblemished 
reputation on March 27th, a.p, 1657, the 26th year of his age.” 

The charge on the shield in the achievement is: Three unicorns’ heads 
—_for Preston. The two pilasters flanking the central part of the monument 
are studded with nails, as if based on a wooden model. In the pedestal 
is carved a skeleton, suspended from two rings in a swag of drapery, 
beneath which are incised the words DIGNVM LAVDE VIRVM MVSA 
VETAT MORI =“ A man who deserves praise, the Muse does not allow 
to die.” Beneath that, again, is VIVE MEMOR LETHI FVGIT HORA 
=*In life remember death. 'Time is flying.” On the pedestal returns, 
beneath the pilasters, are: dexter, two coffins in saltire, and sinister, an 
hour-glass. 


No. 70.—Anna Halyburton. Also John Comrie, Master of Arts. 

A little to the east of No. 69, built into the wall in even clumsier 
fashion, is a graceful monument, measuring 10 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 
l inch. As the illustration (Fig. 11) shows, it has at some time or other 
been broken into several pieces. This, more particularly when combined 
with the fact that the portion of the pediment containing the shields 
is proved by the colour of the stone to be a replacement, suggests that 
No. 70, a5 well in all likelihood as No, 69, was originally built into the 
Abbey Wall, and that both had been broken in the collapse. 

A typical Renaissance framework of base-mould, Tonic side-shafts 
and cornice, surmounted by ih triangular pediment, encloses an inscribed 
panel with a shouldered semicircular head, flanked by small pyramidal 

' ‘This term ia wider than the word might seem to imply. It was used to cover the whole of 


the Arts curriculum of the day. 
? See supra, p. 46, 
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a» 
finials. The side-shafts are much weather-worn, but the upper part of 
each breaks out into a caryatid, bearing one of the two emblems of 





Fig. 11, No. 70. 
Justice. Two ball-topped finials with scrolled bases rest on the cornice 
and carry up the line of the pillars, while the pediment is surmounted 
by a third. On each finial is a letter, the three, besinning with the 
topmost, forming the initials M(uaster), Walter) C(omrie). In the 
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pediment are two shields accollés, the dexter one surmounted by M anil 
flanked by W C, the sinister one flanked by A(nna) [H(alyburton)|, all so 
arranged that C and A come together within a small incised circle. The 
shields are charged, respectively, (a): A bend between a crescent, 
accompanied by two mullets, in chief, and the same in base; and (6): 
Quarterly, Ist and 4th, on a bend three mascles,! 2nd, three bars. 3rd, a 
bend, the whole showing descent from Halyburton and Vaux. 

At the springing-line of the head of the panel is a monogram, composed 
of the letters M WC and AH, C and H being given most prominence. 
The space immediately below was originally blank, and then followed 
the inscription: 

HIC - REPOSIT(A)E - SVNT - IN - SPE[M -] /BEAT& 
RESVRECTIONIS - EXVVI4Z/ SELECTISSIM4 - FCEMINA - 
ANN4/ HALIBVRTO[N]4 - VXORIS - M+ GVALTERI -/ 
COMRI! - PASTORIS - LEONARDINI -/ OBIIT - ANNO - 
1653 - AATATIS - 22 


—“*Here rest in hope of a blessed resurrection the remains of one of the 
best of women, Anna Halyburton, wife of Walter Comrie, Master of Arts, 
Minister of St Leonard's. She died in the year 1653, the 22nd of her 
age.’ Beneath the epitaph is an elegiac couplet, arranged in three lines: 
CASTA-PIA. ET -PRVDENS - HVMILIS/ FORMOSA - SERENA - 
CONIVGE/ NVNC - CHRISTO - FRVITVR - ANNA - SVO 


=Pure in heart, devout and prudent, meek, fair to look upon and 
tranquil-minded, Anna has now entered into the joy of Christ, her true 
spouse.” 2 Immediately below the last words is a skull and ecross-bones, 
surmounted by an hour-glass, on the dexter side of which, in two lines, 
is VBI TVA O MORS/ VICTORIA (‘O death, where is thy victory?”), 
and on the sinister side, also in two lines, VB! TVVS O SEPVL/CHRVM 
ACVLEVS (“O grave, where is thy sting?"’).2. Round the top of the 
panel, beginning above the first letter of the epitaph, and following the 
edge closely, is the text: 

RAPIEMVR IN/ OCCVR/SVM DOMINI IN AERA ET ITA SEMPER 

CVM/ DOMINO/ ERIMVS 

' The mascles are much worn. 

2 It ecan hardly be a mere coincidence that this couplet reappears, with the substitution of ILLA 
for ANNA, on o Shetland tombstone, described by me in Proceedings, vol. lxvii. (1932-33) p. 60. 
I beliove that the epitaph on the latter must have been composed by William Nevren of Windhouse, 
whe saw the Halyburten monument when he was-a student at St Andréwa (Proceedings, vol. brix. 
(1934-35) p. 42). 

* ‘The confusion between MORS and SEPVLCHAVM i¢ an obvious stone-cutter'’s mistake. 


Oddly enough, the same transposition is recorded by Monteith from the tombstone of Sir James 
Oewald in Greyfriars Churchyard, Edinburgh (TAcater (1704), p. 10). 
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="*We shall be caught up to meet the Lord in the air, and so shall we 
ever be with the Lord.” 

Such was the monument as first set up. It was possibly the 
husband's intention to be buried beside his wife. Subsequently, however, 
he married again, and the blank space that had perhaps been reserved 
for his own name was utilised to commemorate his son by Anna Haly- 
burton. The lettering of the later inscription is carelessly cut: 

Hie juxta matrem Annam| Sepultus E/t M Johannes Comrius! 
PP D Walteri Comrit Filius) Vnicus ef Vana Quicquid! Amabile vel 
Parens Optet Vel! Orbus Lugeat Eheu Delicias| Breves quod Mortale 
Eft non! Delectat Diu ne Delectet Nimis 


="Here beside his mother Anna lies buried John Comrie, Master of 
Arts, teacher of philosophy, only son of Dr Walter Comrie, and with him 
every amiable quality that a parent could wish for or could weep over 
in the day of bereavement. Alas for short-lived delights! What is 
mortal is not allowed to delight us long, lest it delight us overmuch.”’ 
This is practically all we know of John Comrie, except that he matricu- 
lated at St Leonard's in 1665. He obviously died young, but the date 
isnot given. The P(/ilosophiam) P(rofessus) of the epitaph is probably the 
authority for Scott's statement that he was ‘* Professor of Philosophy.” ! 
In the interval that elapsed between the two epitaphs, the father had 
become Principal of St Mary's (1666) and had been given a doctorate, 


C. In THE CHURCHYARD. 
No. 71.—Agnes Mearnes. R.S. 6 feet 64 inches by 3 feet 3} inches. 
Within the shadow of the east gable of the Cathedral Church is a 
recumbent slab, similar in type to many of those now in the Museum but. 
unlike them, still in the position in which it was originally laid. The 
main inseription is marginal: 
EP? HEIR - LYETH - ANE . HON/EST - WOMAN - CALEIT . 
AGNES - M-ARVES - SPOVS - TO/ WILLEM - GEDDES . 
IN - SANCT/ANOROS - DEPERTIT . TH - 295 - OF . MAY 
1633 - HER - AG .- 38. 
In the upper part of the enclosed space is: 
BLISSED - AR - THEY/ THAT - DIE - IN - THE -¥/ LORD . 
FOR - HEY - REST -/ FROM - THEIR LABOVRS -/ AND .- 
THEIR - WORKES -/ FOLLOW - THEM. 
' Faati, vol. vii. p. 420, The expression need not mean more than that he was qualified to give 


instruction in the various branches of the Arts curriculum. ‘The further statement made in the 
Faasti as to hie will is incorrect. It was the will of his stepmother that was regietered in LOTA, 
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Beneath is a shield, flanked by the raised initials WG and charged: 
Within a bordure three “geds*’ or pike naiant—for Geddes. Lower 
down still is a second shield, flanked by the initials A M, also raised, 
and charged: A stag couchant. Geneath each initial, at the level of the 
tips of the shields, is a large rose. At the bottom is an hour-glass, flanked 
by two skulls, each of which has a thigh-bone laid transversely beneath it. 


No. 72.—Thomas Duncan. E.5. 6 feet by 2 feet 7 inches. 

Not far from No. Jl is another seventeenth-century slab, doubtless 
once recumbent, although now a table-stone, the legs. being evidently 
an eighteenth-century addition, made when the lettering was “‘reneued” 
by order of a later John Duncan. The epitaph is marginal within a 
scalloped border: 

HIER - LAYIS - IMTERE/D - IN - THIS - GRAWE - AN .- 

PiIOWS - WERTEVS - HONEST - | MAN - THOMAS 

DVNC/CONM . IN - KINGASK - WHOS - LYF - VAS- BETER - 

THEN - HIS - DAYS - VAS -/ LONG. 
Owing to lack of room, the last word is inserted beneath the one that 
precedes it. Within the enclosed space are the initials TD and AT 
in relief, with a mascle between them. These surmount two shields, 
aceollés, the dexter charged: A chevron between two roses in chief and 
a hunting-horn in base, and the sinister: A stag's head affronté, with a 
mullet in chief. Below the shields is AND - OF - HIS - AGE - 659, 
with 1668 beneath it. Beneath the date, again, is a rectangular panel, 
with the quatrain: 

HIS - SOVL . IS -/ NOT - HIER - BVT -/ RESTS - ABOVE/ 

REPLENIST - WITH -/ ETERNAL - LOWE/ 

HIS - BODY - FRAL -/ DOTH « STIL - REST -/ HIER 

TILL - GHRIST -/ OWR SAVIOVR -/ SHAL - APPIER. 
At the bottom is an hour-glass, placed transversely above a skull, the 
latter being flanked by cross-bones and by a spade and a turfing-iron in 
saltire. In the space between these symbols and the bottom of the panel 
are the words: 

THIS - STONE - WAS - REN/EVED - BY - IORFN . DUNCAN ./ 

IN - PIKE - IN - 1729, 


No. 73.—David Russell. K.S. 5 feet 10} inches by 3 feet 4 inches. 
A third slab will be found, apparently where it was originally laid. 


on the left-hand side of the path that leads southwards from opposite 
No. 76. It has a sealloped border, enclosing a scrolled cartouche, which 
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has a cherub at the top and displays an inscribed panel. In the upper 
part of the panel is a shield, flanked by the raised initials D R and 
charged: A chevron between three tadpoles. Beneath the shield is 
the epitaph, arranged in eight lines: 


HEIR LYS ANE GOD/LY AND WERTEOVS/ MAN DAVID 
RVSSELL/ FEDDINCH HE DEPARTIT/ THIS LYFE TH/ 
FIRST OF AVGVST 1649/ AND WAS OF AGE/ 68 YEIRS. 


There may in the first instance have been a text below the epitaph. 
If so, it disappeared in the eighteenth century, when the surface was 
chiselled smooth for about one foot from the bottom of the panel and 
a new inseription incised upon it: 


Here lyes Thomas Ruffel/ he departed thia lyfe on! the 20 day of 
november! 1738 and of his age seve/nty four years! [7 38. 


The space beneath the cartouche has almost certainly been occupied 
by emblems of mortality, such as a skull and cross-bones, in high relief, 
for the surface has been cut back to the depth of about one inch, all 
the way to the scalloped border, and has then been utilised to commem- 
orate the wife of Thomas Russell, “*deacon of the smiths in St Andrews,” 
and also “seven of their children who died young.” Her maiden name 
was Steuart, and she died on 28th December 1782. 


No. 74.—Samuel Rutherford, Master of Arts. (Fig. 12.) 

In the “Divinity Corner" stands an ordinary headstone with a 
pointed top, bearing the name of the famous divine, Samuel Rutherford, 
who died in 1661. Unless it be that of young Tom Morris, no tomb- 
stone in the Churchyard attracts a larger number of pilgrims. I do 
not know whether attention has been drawn to the point before. But 
the most superficial comparison with the contents of the Museum will 
show that it cannot be a contemporary memorial. Except for its 
abnormal height (5 feet 10 inches above ground)—necessary, if it was 
to carry the long inscription—it is a characteristically eighteenth-century 
production, executed long after the extinction of the “school” of monu- 
mental sculptors which was flourishing in St Andrews in Rutherford's 
lifetime. It can hardly be earlier than 1750, and it may be a good deal 
later. There must, of course, have been an original from which the 
inscription was copied, for the verses undoubtedly ring true. I would 
suggest that this was probably a mural tablet which came to grief either 
through natural decay, like Nos, 76 and 80, or in the catastrophe attested 
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by Nos. 69 and 70, as well as by some of the fragments in the Museum. 
Alternatively, it may have been a recumbent slab, which had ceased 
to be easily legible. In either event, Rutherford’s name was still one to 
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Fig. 12, No. 74. 


conjure with, and a replacement would naturally be arranged for by 
those who would not willingly let his memory die. 

At the top are the initials M § R, arranged exactly as on the seven- 
teenth-century stones, although there is no attempt to reproduce the 
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coat-of-arms which may be supposed to have accompanied them. The 
actual epitaph runs: 


Here lye! the Reverend M® Samuell/ Rutherfoord Profeffor of 


Divinity in! the University of 5S‘ Andreus who Died/ Mareh the 29 
Léa, 


Below are the lines: 


what tongu what Pen or Skill of Men 
ean Famous Rutherfoord commend 
His Learning justly rasid his Fame 
True Godlinefs Adornd HIS Name 
He did converfe with things Above 
Acquainted with Emmanuels Love 
Molt orthodox He Was And sound 
And Many Errors Did confound 

For Zions King and Zions ¢ause 

And scotlands covenanted LAWS 
Moft constantly he Did contend 
Until His Time was At An End 
Than He Wan To the Full Fruition 
OF That which He Had seen in vifion. 


At the bottom is a brief inscription in capital letters, commemorating 
the Rev. John Anderson, Minister of St Andrews, who died in 1712. 


D. On THE ABBEY WALL. 
No. 75.—John Lepar, (Fig. 15.) 


Built against the inner face of the south side of the Abbey Wall is 
an exceptionally large and imposing monument, bearing the arms of 
John Lepar and his wife, Janet Carstairs. It stands 16 feet 9 inches 
high above ground, and has a maximum breadth of 10 feet 9 inches. 
Unfortunately its position exposes it to the full fury of the northern 
blasts, laden with particles of moisture from the sea, so that the soft 
sandstone used in its construction has disintegrated very badly. 

In the relationship of its parts it follows the orders of architecture 
more closely than any other in the series, for its central and principal 
portion, which has on each side a pair of panelled pilasters with pedestals, 
rests on a main pedestal containing three panels, and supports a full 
entablature and pediment. Between the shafts, round which the cornice, 
frieze, architrave and sur-base return, is an archway, framing a symbolic 
panel, The triangular pediment is broken, and is divided by a hori- 
zontal bar, above which, flanked by the initials |L, is a shield, sur- 
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mounted by a wreathed helm with mantling, and charged: A saltire 
engrailed between four roses, an annulet at point of fess for difference. 
Below the bar, and inscribed IANET CARSTARES, is a scroll, in front 
of which is a lozenge charged: A chevron between three sun-flowers 





Fig. 15, Wo. 75. 


slipped. The date 1646, in raised figures, is divided equally between the 
two lower corners of the pediment. No trace survives of the epitaph 
proper, which was presumably on the central panel of the frieze, the 
side panels of which are inscribed IOHNE [LEPAR], or possibly on 
that of the pedestal. 

The symbolic panel, being recessed, has suffered less damage than 
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the rest of the monument. It is divided into two parts by a beaded 

moulding. In the lower division a parchment roll, displayed, reads: 
BLESSED - AR -/ YE- DEAD. Yt-/ DIE - IN + THE ./ LORD - 
FROM -/ HENCE - FOR/H - THEY - REST -/ FROM - THEIR/ 
LABOVRS - AND/ THEIR . WORKS/ DOE . FOLLOW/ THEM: 


On the dexter side is Time, bearded, holding a scythe and having an 
hour-glass at his feet; from his mouth issues a seroll, inscribed CVPIO 
DISSOLVI (I long to be brought to an end"), On the sinister side is 
a female figure, probably Justice, holding what seems to be a sword in 
her right hand; presumably she had scales in her lett hand, but this 
arm is broken off at the shoulder. In the upper division is a skeleton, 
stretched at full length upon a roll of cloth, the unwound portion of 
which serves as a pillow. Above the skeleton is a sugarloaf-shaped hill, 
up which winds a path, bearing the words via/ ad) eler/nt/tat/em in ascend- 
ing order. The top of the hill is lost in a circular sea of clouds, fringed 
with palms and trumpets and thronged with cherubs, all adoring a 
central sun in his splendour. The three stages obviously symbolise life, 
death and immortality, but it is difficult to believe that the designer 
has not been influenced by the scheme of Dante's Divine Comedy. 

John Lepar was Provost of St Andrews from 1634-37, an exception- 
ally long period of tenure. On September 26, 1635, he appeared before 
the Priv y Council as head of a deputation to urge that a light should 
be laced on the Isle of May. On that occasion he described himself as 

“merchant and awner of a pairt of a schipp.” Another worthy who 
was present was James Sword (No. 79). then a bailie. 


No. 76.—Clement Cor and Janet Cor. 

Built into the inner face of the north side of the Abbey Wall, at a 
point almost opposite to No, 75, is a much weather-worn monument, 
measuring 10 feet by 5 feet 2 inches. The central panel is framed at 
the sides by pilasters, which have moulded bases and rest upon a pedestal 
of masonry. Architrave, frieze and cornice return round the pilasters, 
these in their turn supporting a triangular pediment with finial. On 
the pediment, just beneath the apex, is a mullet, placed above a shield 
which is flanked by the initials C(lement) C(or), and is charged: A 
saltire engrailed between two hearts, in chief and in base, and two roses 
in the flanks, with an annulet for difference. Beneath the first C is a 
second shield, flanked by the initials Hienry) MicKieson) and charged: 
A lion rampant; ona chief, three pheons. <A third shield, placed beneath 
the second C, is Hanked by the initials H(elen) B(ellenden) and charged: 
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A stag’s head erased. The lower part of the pediment contains an 
elegiae couplet, arranged in four lines: 


HE[RCV]LEAS - FRANGIT - [VI]/RES -MORS- ATRA- RELINQ/ VIT - 
PESSIMA - SED - QV4-SV/NT -OPTIMA-PRIMA - RAPIT 


=** Black death breaks the strength of Hercules. What is worst it leaves 
alone, but what is best it carries off first.” 

But for a few letters in the first line, the pedimental inscription is 
still legible. That on the central panel, on the other hand, has dis- 
appeared completely, except for the greater part of the last line and 
a letter or two at the end of the line preceding. For the rest we are 
dependent on Monteith.! First came the epitaph proper: 


[HIC SITVS EST VIR PIVS HONORABILIS PRVDENS FORTIS 
ET SOBRIVS CLEMENS COR DE REDVALLIS VNA CVM 
FILIA SVA IONETA VXORE HENRICI MCKESON CIVIS 
EDINBVRGENSIS OBIIT ILLE 2 MARTI! ANNO DOM 1608 
JETATIS SV4 75 HC AVTEM DIE SEQVENTE 4TATIS 
ANNO 37] 


=**Here lies a godly, honest, prudent, brave and sober-minded man, 
Clement Cor of Reidwalls, along with his daughter Janet, wife of Henry 
M‘Kieson, a burgess of Edinburgh. He died on the 2nd of March, a.v. 
1608, in the 75th year of his age, and she on the following day, in the 
Sith vear of her age.’ Then followed two elegiac couplets: 


[SOBRIETATE PRAZIT CVRIVM GRAVITATE CATONEM 
IVSTITIZ. ET PVR4 RELIGIONIS AMANS 

COMIS ET VRBANVS PRVDENS EN NOMEN ET OMEN 
CONVENIVNT CLJEME/[NS] CORCVLVS HIC SITVS EST. 


“He excelled Curius * in sobriety of judgment, Cato in weight of character, 
He was o lover of justice and of pure religion and undefiled, courteous and 
refined, prudent. Lo! his name gives the key to his character. Here 
Clement Corculus lies buried.” The change from “Cor” to “Coreulus” 
is explained by a passage in the Tuscu/an Disputations, where Cicero, 
after stating that some believed the heart (cor) to be the seat of in- 
telligence, adds, as one of his illustrations, that Scipio Nasica was called 
“Corculum”™ because of his sagacity.? 
Monteith translates the surname, and describes the epitaph as that 
of “Clement Heart.” He evidently did not know that Clement Cor 
' Theater (1713), pp. 100 f. 
* Probably M’, Curius, the friend and correspondent of Cicero, who deaeribes him as “ swaorriesi- 


HH honinernt of avmmi oficid summacgue humanilatia®’’ (Ad Fam, X VT. iv. 2). 
® Op. clf., L. ix. 18. 
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was a prominent figure in Edinburgh life about the end of the sixteenth 
century. Mr C. B. Boog Watson has kindly collected for me a number 
of interesting references from the Burgh Records and elsewhere, From 
these it appears that Cor was made a burgess and guildbrother in 1566, 
and that he was Dean of Guild in 1588. He was a bailie of Edinburgh 
between 1589 and 1595. In 1579 he acquired a property in High Street. 
This is the tenement at the head of the Advocate’s Close, * formerly 
called Clement Cor’s Close,” ! on which his arms and initials, as well as 
the initials of his wife, Helen Bellenden or Ballantyne, are still to be 
seen. In 1603 he conveyed it to his daughter, Margaret Cor, and her 
husband, Alexander Livingstone, advocate. From information supplied 
me by Mr Henry M. Paton it would appear that by now he had made 
up his mind to retire to the neighbourhood of St Andrews, if he had 
not already done so. The evidence is as follows: 

In the Register of Fife Sasines in the year 1604 there are sasines of 
Clement Cor, ““merchant burgess of Edinburgh,” and Helen Bellenden, 
his spouse, also of their daughters Isobel, Bessie, and Janet, in the 
lands of Reidwalls in the barony of Ardrie (ef. No. 68). Margaret had 
thus three sisters—Janet, who is buried here, Bessie, who may have 
died unmarried, and Isobel, who is proved by the Great Seal Register 
to have been the wife of Robert Lumsden of Ardrie. Under date 28th 
May 1605, the King confirms a Charter by Robert Lumsden of Ardrie 
with consent of Isobel Cor, his spouse, and Clement Cor, merchant 
burgess of Edinburgh, her father, and his wife, Helen Bellenden. There 
is reason to suppose that the connection with St Andrews may have been 
of earlier date and also more intimate than one might have suspected. 
Mr Paton has found from the. Register of Privy Council that on 16th 
September 1602 there was a Bond of Cautionary by Thomas Lumsden, 
“merchant burgess of Edinburgh,” on behalf of Clement Cor, “merchant, 
citizen in St Androis."" Were there two Clement Cors?* Or had thé 


' Annwily Holl of 1034, p. 104. See also The Advorate’s Cloae, by John K. Laidlaw, 5,5.(, 
(Edinburgh, 1027). 

® The compiler of the Index to vol. vi. of the Privy Council Register believed that there were two, 
The bond was for 400 marks “not to harm Petir Houstoun, brother of the Laird of Houstoun.” 
Almost immediately afterwards Clement Cor appears again in connection with two other bonds, 
the first executed at Falkland and the second oat St Andrews. In both cases the amount of the 
bend and its object were the same as before. In neither case i# Cor designated “citizen of 
t Andrews,” although he ia one of a company who all seem to be St Andrews people. But an 
earlier entry in the same volume records that on 12th November, 1500, Clement Cor “ burgess of 
Edinburgh" was charged with “hamesucken.”” He and three others “armed with hagbuts and 
pistoleta”’ had broken into the home of Archibald Inglis at Eyemouth and had haled Inglis off as 
captive to the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, where they “patt him in the irnis amang thevis and male- 
fuctouris.”” The taking of the bonds for the protection of Peter Houston could thus seem to have 
been anything but an unnecessary precaution. 
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one Clement Cor a foot in both camps? The latter alternative is surely 
the easier, and it is worth noting that Clement Cor's last appearance in 
the £ztracts from the Records of the Burgh of Edinburgh is on 3rd November, 
1598, in connection with the enlargement of the East Kirk. In any 
event there is no doubt as to the identity of the man commemorated 


on No. 76. 
No. 77.—John Echlin, Master of Arts. 


This memorial (9 feet 4 inches by 4 feet 3 inches), which is on the 
same wall, a little to the west of No, 76, is distinguished only by 
the excellence of its lettering. A moulded frame, having a stone pedestal 
and a rudimentary cornice, encloses an upright oblong panel. The side 
mouldings repeat, separated by a fillet over which the cornice is returned 
on a corbel. Above the cornice is a semicircular panel, enclosed by a 
heavy hood-mould. On the main panel, beneath the letters D(eo) 
O(ptime) Maxime) S(acrum) (“Dedicated to God, Almighty and 
All-good""), is the epitaph: 

HIC - SITVS - EST - VIR -/ DOCTISS - M - IOHAN -/ ECHLIN . 
A - PITTADRO/ QVI - BONAS - LITERAS -/ ET - PHILOS . 
IN - COLLE/GIO - LEONARDINO/ ANNOS - XII - CVM .- SIN/ 
GVLARI - INGENII - ET - ERVDITIONIS - LAV/DE -. DOCVIT . 
PIE - ET -/ PLACIDE - OBIIT - VII -/ NOVEMB - MDCIII +/ 
FETAT - 52 


=" Here lies a very learned man, John Echlin of Pittadro, Master of 
Arts, who taught literature and philosophy in St Leonard's College for 
twelve years, winning a high reputation for ability and learning. He 
tlied peacefully in the Lord on 7th November, 1603, aged 52.° The 
semicircular panel contains a large shield, surmounted by M(agister), 
flanked by the initials |E, and charged: Quarterly, Ist A stag courant. 
2nd A talbot courant, Srd A lymphad, 4th A fess checky—for Echlin. 
Beneath the | is HVI9/ HABET/ PIETAS/ VENTVR4/ ET PREMIA/ 
VIT4 =" Piety reaps the rewards of this life and of that which is to 
come,” and beneath the E is DVL/CE - MI/HI - CHRI/STO/ VIVE/RE . 
DVLCE/ MOR! ="Tis joy to me to live for Christ, and joy to die.” The 
two together form an elegiac couplet, and in a lower division of the same 
panel, arranged in three lines, is a second elegiac couplet: 

IMMATVRA - NIMIS - NE - OVIS - MEA -/ FATA - OVERATVR 

NVNC -VITAM - HANC -./ VITA. PERPETE -PENSO . B[RE]VEM 


“ Let none grieve overmuch for my too early death. Tam now restoring 
the balance of my short life on earth by life everlasting.” 
VOL. LXX. s 
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John Echlin was in all likelihood a son of William Echlin and Alison 
Melville, his wife, to whom James V granted Pittadro by charter 
in 1542.! Little or nothing seems to be known about him or his 
regency in St Leonard's College. 


No. 78.—Helen Myrton, widow of Colonel Andrew Traill and wife of 
Sir Robert Dennistoun, and Matilda Melville, her daughter-in-law, 
wife of James Traill. 

Also built into the inner face of the south side of the Wall, but a little 
to the west of No, 77, is a monument (9 feet 6 inches by 4 feet), the 
inscription on which has entirely disappeared. Initials and armorial 
bearings, however, enable us to identify it with one which bore an epitaph 
recorded by Monteith. 

A pedestal, with a bracket at each end, supports a central panel, 
framed at the sides by panelled pilasters with moulded bases and [onic 
capitals. Architrave and frieze return round the pilasters, and on the 
cornice rests a rectangular superstructure, composed of three panels, 
each displaying initials and armorial bearings. The one on the dexter 
side bears a shield, surmounted by the initials AT, flanked by H M, and 
charged: Dexter, a chevron between two mascles in chief and a trefoil 
slipped in base; sinister, three roundels—for Traill of Blebo impaling 
Myrton of Cambo. On the one in the centre the initials A T are replaced 
by AD, and the dexter charge becomes: A bend between a unicorn’s 
head erased in chief and a cross-crosslet fitchy in base—for Dennistoun 
of Montjovy impaling Myrton. The shield on the sinister panel is sur- 
mounted by | T, flanked by MM, and charged: Dexter, a chevron 
between two mascles in chief and a trefoil slipped in base; sinister, three 
cushions—for Traill impaling Melville. The superstructure serves as 
the base of a curvilinear pediment, which contains an orb, flanked by 
the date 16 09, and which has on either side a finial capped with a vase.? 

The central panel (2 feet 8 inches by 1 foot 10 inches) must have held 
the inscription, which Monteith * gives as; 


MEMORI4 SACRVM HELEN MY RTON 4 OPT IM 

MATRON ODO ANDRE TRALLII TRIBVNI MILITVM 

VIRI OPTIM! PRIMVM CONIVGIS DEIN D ROBERT! 

DANESTONI EQVITIS CONSILIARI! CONSERVATORIS QV 

OBIIT 13 FEB 1608 NECNON MATHILD4 MELVIN 

i see Genealogical Memoirs of fhe Eehlin Pomily, obec. by Hev. John KR. Echlin, M.A., 2nd edition 

(Privately printed, Edinburgh, nid.}, p. 24—a rare book, for a sight of which I am indebted to Mr 
G. A. Boshnell, whom I have also to thank for valuable help in connection with No. 70. 


* The dexter vase has disappeared. 
* Theater (1713), pp. 100 f£. 
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IACOBI TRALLII CONVGIS LECTISSIM4 ET PIISSIM4 
FCEMIN-E MCERENS POSVIT OBIIT 23 NOVEMBRIS 1608 


="Sacred to the memory of Helen Myrton, wife first of that excellent 
man, Colonel Andrew Traill, and afterwards of Sir Robert Dennistoun, 
knight, Privy Councillor, and Conservator.' She died 13th Feb. 1608. 
Also to the memory of Matilda Melville, wife of James Traill, one of the 
best and most godly of women, a tribute of grief. She died 23rd 
November 1608." One might have expected ILLE or some such word 
as subject to POSVIT. It was obviously James Traill, a son of the first 
marriage, who erected the monument to his mother and his wife. 


No. 79.—James Sword. 

Still further west is the tomb of James Sword. This freely treated 
Renaissance monument (13 feet 4 inches by 7 feet 9 inches), the stone 
of which has successfully withstood exposure to the weather for nearly 
three centuries, comprises a pedestal, a central division, and a super- 
structure surmounted by a pediment, all three divisions framed at the 
sides by pilasters, round which the flatly moulded bases and cornices 
return, The superstructure has scrolled trusses at each side, and its 
pilasters and cornice enclose a panel, on which is a serolled cartouche 
displaying a round shield, The shield, on the upper margin of which is 
the name IAMES SWORD, is parted per pale and charged: Dexter, a 
heart, pierced by two darts’ saltire-wise, between a spur in chief and a 
rose in base; sinister, on a bend sinister couped, three mullets. Beneath, 
in relief, are the initials | $ and C B, separated by a lozenge, and the date 
1657. The pediment is occupied by the remainder of the epitaph proper, 
arranged in four lines, the lettering being large and in relief: QOVI/ OBI IT] 
6 FEBR/ AETAT SVE 54, =" who died Feb. 6, aged 54," 

The central division is distinguished by a pair of fluted pilasters at 
each side, with foliage between them, and contains a scrolled and strap- 
worked cartouche. displaying an oblong panel with a beading as border, 
Between each of the inner pilasters and the cartouche is an hour-glass, 
The panel has an inseription of eight Latin hexameters: 


GLORIA - MVNICEPVM - OVONDAM - NVNC - ALTA-GRAVEDO 
LAVS-OLIM- |IAM-MZROR-HAC-IN-LINCHYTE?-QVIESCIT 
CVIVS - VITA - FVIT - PROBITATIS - NORMVLA . VERZ 
VRBEM ARDREIAWVAM DIVTVRNA PACE GVBERNMNS 
* He was “Conservator of the Scottish Privileges in the Netherlands.” His menument is a 
conspicuous feature of Greyfriars Churchyard, Edinburgh. 


" For LYCHNITE,. Monteith (Theafer (1713), p. 114) correcta this and the other misspellings 
rub wilentia, 
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FIDVS IN OFFICIO CVNCTIS ET IVRA MINISTRANS 
NON PROPRIIS INHIANS IN PVBLICA COMODA PRONVS 
NENS INVICTA MALIS NEMIS HAVD ELATA SECVNDIS 
VIXERAT IN CKRISTO IN CHIISTO SW VOTA S\IPREM 


—‘‘In this marble tomb rests one in whom his fellow-townsmen aforetime 
gloried and whom to-day they mourn profoundly, once lauded, now 
lamented, for he made his life a pattern of true probity, ruling the city 
of St Andrews in abiding peace, faithful in office to all, administering 
the law not with an eye to his own advantage but intent on the public 
good, a spirit invincible when fortune frowned nor elated overmuch 
when she smiled. He had lived in Christ, and in Christ his last prayers 
were centred." On the pedestal are the words: MORS VLTIMA RERVM 
(“Death is the end of things"), and beneath them three panels, con- 
taining respectively, from left to right, a spade and a turfing-iron in 
saltire, a skull and crossbones, and two coffins placed saltire-wise with two 
carrying spokes behind them. 

James Sword, who was Provost of St Andrews in 1646 and again in 
1654-55, was a person of more than municipal importance in his day. 
The Register of the Privy Council shows that in 1643 he was appointed 
a “commissioner for the mater of the manufactoreis™ and subsequently 
one of the “conservators of the peace,” and also that in the same year he 
supplied money for the maintenance of the Scottish army in Ireland. 
His wife's name was Christian Brydie. It is not unlikely that she was 
nu sister of Anna Brydie (No. 29), whose inventory she gave up. LT! so, 
for her parents see No, 34, 


No. 80.—Unknown. 


A short distance beyond the Sword monument is what has been rather 
a tasteful memorial of reddish sandstone, measuring 10 feet by 5 feet 
Linch. Unfortunately the material is so friable that practically nothing 
remains legible. A pedestal, returned at either end, has cross-bones 
on the sinister side, but any other emblems it may have borne have dis- 
appeared. On the pedestal rests a tablet enclosed by a moulded frame- 
work, including two engaged pilasters of Corinthian style, round which 
the base and above which the architrave and the frieze return. The 
eornice supports a triangular pediment, having side-scrolls and sur- 
mounted by a large thistle as finial. The tablet bears a scrolled cartouche, 
displaying a panel which has once been inseribed. All that is visible 
in the pediment is 16, obviously the first half of a date. 
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Built into a tower a little to the west of No, 80 is another much- 
decayed monument, 9 feet 8 inches high by 4 feet 10 inches broad. Two 
brackets, inscribed respectively 16 and 09 and having a cherub midway 
between them, support a tablet enclosed by a moulded framework, on 
the sides of which are two engaged and panelled pilasters of Tonic style. 
The base returns round the columns and the frieze above them. On the 
cormce rests a segmental pediment, surmounted by three finials, the 
centre one of which is broken off, while the two at the sides have borne 
coats-of-arms, now hopelessly defaced. Within the pediment is a panel, 
which contains a shield, flanked at the sides by the initials KC and 
beneath by the date 16 09, and charged: A lion rampant, helmed. These 
were the arms of the Clephanes of Carslogie. 


No. 82.—Katharine Duddingston. (Fig. 14). 

Beyond the tower is a monument (10 feet 4 inches by 6 feet 10 inches), 
which presents some unusual features. A pedestal formed of large 
blocks of ashlar, which are enclosed by a projecting base, side-pillars 
and a moulded cornice, supports two pairs of twin shafts with moulded 
bases and enriched capitals. Between the two innermost shafts is a 
moulded framework, which includes a cornice and surrounds four some- 
what smaller blocks of ashlar, on three of which lettering is visible. On 
the four twin shafts and the associated cornice there rests an entablature, 
the frieze of which has cut on it an elegiac couplet: 


CASTA -PVDICA - GRAVIS - PIA - CONIVGIS - VNIVS - VXOR 
OV -PERIIT -PARIENS- HIC - KATHARINA - IACET 


=""Chaste, modest, sober-minded, godly, the wife of one husband, 
Katharine, who died in childbed, lies here." The entablature in its 
turn supports a broken pediment, with side-scrolls, in the centre of which, 
and resting upon the cornice, is a moulded rectangular panel containing 
two shields side by side, the charges on both being now indecipherable. 
The appearance of the ashlar blocks in the centre, and still more the 
manner in which the inscription they bear is arranged, raise serious 
doubts as to whether they were originally intended for the purpose to 
Which they have been put. Even when every allowance has been made 
for disintegration, they are badly jointed, while the one which occupies 
what may be termed, in heraldic phraseology, the 4th quarter has been 
too soft to carry lettering at all. Moreover, its weakness in this respect 


seems to have been recognised from the outset. For, while the marginal 
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line has been produced downwards on to it from the 2nd quarter, the 
actual inscription has been completed on the 3rd quarter by the simple 
device of sacrificing symmetry and halving the length of the lines. It is 
possible that in the first instance the four blocks were meant to be no 





Fig. 14, No. 82. 


more than a backing for a thin slab of different material which bore the 
inscription, and that what we see (Fig. 15) is the result either of a change 
of plan or of the breakage of the slab. 

As things now are, the letters are very difficult to make out. But, 
with the help of Monteith’s record! and of photographs taken at different 
angles, a tolerably certain reading can be given: 


+ Theater (1713), p. 125. 
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‘ORNATISSIM/4 - LECTISSIMA 
EQ(VE - FJOEMIN/4 - KATHARINE 
Ist Quarter ,; DVDDINGSTO/[N]4e - VXORI - NE 2nd Quarter 
RITISSIM4E - MJ/ARITVS - SVPER 
STES-T-L-M[OER/E]JNS-HOC-POS 
VIT - MONVMENT 
VM - AMORIS - MN | 
jrd Quarter . EMOSYNEN - OBI fth Quarter 
IT- APR-15- AN |» Shien) 
‘(NO - 1614 - 4ET - 36] 
To a most accomplished and exceptional woman, Katharine Dudding- 
ston, the very best of wives, her sorrowing husband T, L., who survives 
her, has erected this monument as an abiding token of love. She died 
on April 15th in the vear 1614, the 36th of her age.” Had the coats- 
of-arms survived, we should have known who T, L. was. As it is, we 
can only guess. Conceivably he was Thomas Lentron, who became 
Provost in 1619. 








Fig. 15. Epitaph on No. 82. 
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AN UNRECORDED STONE CIRCLE, LOCH SEAFORTH, 
LEWIS. By WALLACE THORNEYCROFT, F.S.A.Scor. 


This stone cirele is on the northern shore of Loch Seaforth, one mile 
west from the cottage called Fangs at Seaforth head, It lies close to 
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Fig. 1. Stone Circle, Loch Seaforth, Lewis—FPlan, 


UNRECORDED STONE CIRCLE, LOCH SEAFORTH, LEWIS, 123 
the shore on a remnant of a raised beach, the centre being about 
70 feet from the present high-water mark. Latitude 58° 3’ 19-6" N. 
Longitude 6° 36° 53-4° W. 


The present house on M’Lellan'’s croft, which is not shown on the 
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Fig. 2. Stones in Cirele at Loch Seaforth. 


6-inch Ordnance Map, surveyed 1851 and revised 1896, is a short distance 
east of it, and the track to this house leaves the road from Balallan to 
Eishken Lodge, where it begins to bend eastwards above the shore of 
Loch Seaforth. 

There are seven stones visible, marked A BC D E F G on the plan, 
set on the circumference of a circle about 54 feet in diameter (fig. 1). 
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Stone A stands 5 feet 6 inches above the present ground-level, stone B 
4 feet 3 inches, and the rest about the same (fig. 2). Cis broken and lies on 
the ground. Stones D and E have been moved and turned on edge to form 
part of the walls of a house built more than 120 years ago and subse- 
quently abandoned. F was also built into the wall but upright. It 
is possible that there was another stone built in between E and F, but it 
is not visible. G is built into a modern wall. 

When M'Lellan took over this croft about forty years ago he was 
instructed by the estate officials not to move these stones. 

The keeper, who has “been on the place more than fifty years, thinks 
that there were at least 4 large flat stones lying near the centre. H, which 
is 4] inches thick, may be one of them now built into the recent wall: 
there is another inside the sheep pen. 


IV. 


SCOTS ZOOMORPHIC PENANNULAR BROOCHES. 
By H. E. KILBRIDE-JONES, F.S.A.Scor. 


This paper is but the prologue to a dissertation of some length, For 
that reason it does not claim to be comprehensive, but is intended to 
serve as an introduction to the study of the zoomorphie penannular 
brooch and its distribution in these islands. The present paper is con- 
fined to a study of the Scottish brooches. 

The type of penannular brooch which forms the subject of this paper 
derives its name from the fact that its terminals simulate the head of 
an animal—head, ears, eyes, and snout being all represented in the fully 
developed form. The type is peculiar to these islands.! Apart from 
the fifteen specimens * from Seotland, there are many examples from 
England and Wales, but the type is most numerous in Ireland. The 
history of the origin and development of the type is singularly complete; 
but, in the course of the present paper, only the early history of the 
brooch in Seotland will be considered. Finally, it has not been found 

' This statement is not intended to imply that the pennanular brooch itaclf was invented in 


these islands; it refers only to the penannular brooches with the peculiar treatment of the terminals 
aé outlined hereafter, 

' Only thirteen brooches are considered in the Present paper, The remaining two specimens 
belong to a later epleode in the history of ther series, and do not come within the scope of the present 
paper, 
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possible here, for reasons of space, to consider that history as others have 
visualised it.! 

There seems to be littl doubt that the forerunner of the present 
series of zoomorphic penannular brooches was a native adaptation of 
a Roman original. That original, being in the nature of a foreign pro- 
duct, or the product of foreigners, would be somewhat repugnant to 
the average Briton; so that, whilst the idea had much to commend it, 
he thought to adapt it to his own ideals. The result is a product such 
as that figured in fig. 1, No. 1, which, unfortunately, bears no locality. 
The manner in which such a brooch differs from any other form of pen- 
annilar brooch is in the treatment of the terminals. The terminals 
themselves are formed by flattening the ends of the hoop, and then 
doubling back those ends upon themselves. This was done to prevent 
the pin from slipping through the opening in the hoop. But these 
native-made brooches also differ in so far as the terminals are pressed 
flat, and they have had given to them a characteristic constriction. 

Although few in number, these native-made brooches have been 
found up and down these islands from Cambridgeshire to the Orkneys, 
but the type, if more abundant in Scotland, where there are five 
examples,* is of southern origin. In England, specimens have been 
recorded from Hauxton, Cambs? (fig. 3, No. 9), from Margidunum, 
Notte * (fig. 3, No. 10), and from Duston, Northants.6 Two brooches, one 
from the Roman fortress at Caerleon, Monmouthshire,’ and another from 
Caerleb, Anglesey,’ seem to be the sole specimens from Wales. Our 
assumption of a southern origin for the type at present under considera- 
tion is based almost solely on the date and development of the 
Margidunum brooch (fig. 3, No. 10). This brooch, which, because it 
was out of date, had been fashioned into a finger-ring, provides the one 
important and essential link in the chain of evidence, without which it 
would be almost impossible to complete the typological series—that is, 
with any degree of certainty. 

The Margidunum brooch shows a slight advance in technique over 
the preceding examples. The terminal, instead of having a single 


' Of, drcherofogia, vol, Ixv. p. 223, 

* Four of these are illustrated in fig. 1, Nos. 1-4. Their locations are: no locality; Midhowe 
Broch, Rousay, Orkney; Traprain Law, East Lothian; Newstead, Roxburghshire. There is one- 
half of another epecimen, similar to No. 3, also from Traprain Law, 

* lam indebted to Profeasor R.A. S. Macalister for permission to publish thie brooch here, 

‘Tam indebted to Dr Felix Oswald for kindly supplying information and a drawing of this 
brooch, through the courtesy of Sir George Macdonald, 

* Baldwin Brown, Arts in Karly England, vol, lii., pl. xxxvii., No. 4, 

* Arch, Camb,, vol. Ixxxvil. p. 59, fig. 37, No. 4. 

* [hid., vol. xii, plate following p. 214. 
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HOE. K- DEL. 
Fig. 1. Scottish Zoomorphic Bronze Penannular Brooches: No. 1, no locality; No, 2, Midhowe 


Hiroch, Orkney ; Nos, ia, 5. nnd 4, Traprain Law, Fuat Lothian ; NG, 4, Newstoud Homan Fort: 
So. 6, Okstrow Broch, Orkney; No. 7, Longfaugh, Midlothian (t). 
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constriction, has now got two; and one of these constrictions (that on the 
left) is accentuated by a line having been stamped across it. Moreover, 
an important beginning has been made in the matter of decoration, 
To the left of, and near the terminal, a single line will be observed, stamped 
on the hoop. This was an idea which was to strike a popular note as 
regards decoration, and this single line suggested all the later forms 
of ribbing. According to Dr Oswald, the date of this brooch cannot 
be later than A.D. 62,' so that, in consequence of that fact, we observe 
the necessity of considerably readjusting our ideas concerning the date 
of such brooches. Taking this date into consideration, it is obvious 
that little time could have been wasted by the native population in 
devising their own designs after having seen the first penannular brooch, 
and in view of the assumed antiquity of the Margilunum brooch at 
A.D. 62 (owing to its having been converted into a finger-ring) it would 
seem that the earlier specimens with a single constriction of the 
terminal could not have been made later than the beginning of the first 
century A.D. 

Something like half a century seems to have elapsed before this form of 
penannular brooch penetrated into Scotland. At a first glanee, the lapse 
of time would appear to be even greater, since the brooch from Traprain 
Law (fig. 1, No. 3) was found in a second-century context. It came from 
the third level, a level which produced bow fibulw# and Roman ware of the 
second-third centuries. It will be noticed that this is another case of a 
brooch being adapted to fit the finger. The only suitable explanation for 
its presence in a late second-century context is that it must have been an 
heirloom, and was handed down by two or three generations of the same 
family, That it cannot possibly be of late second-century manufacture 
is proved, and that on evidence from the same site, because the brooch 
figured in fig. 2, No. 6 also came from the third level. 

A specimen that might have been imported at a comparatively early 
period is that of fig. 1, No. 2, from the broch of Midhowe, Rousay, 
Orkney. Like the people of the Caithness brochs, those at Midhowe 
were in contact with Roman civilisation, as we observe from the 
oceurrence of small sherds of Samian and other dark-coloured ware 
from the Rousay site? Fragments of a bronze patera were also found 
within the broch.t The brooch was found in a passage outside the 
broch. We know, of course, that Roman pottery of first-century type 
has been found in the Everley broch, Caithness,* so that there is the 


° Dr Oswald, in a letter written to the author, expresses the opinion that the owner of this ring 
(it wae found on his Little finger, left hand) waa a victim of the Boudiecan insurrection of avn, 62. 

' Proc. Soo, Ant. Seot., vol. liv. p. 78. ' [hid,, vol. lxviil, p. 402, 

‘ Jhid., pr. 466, * Journal Roman Studies, vol. xxii. p. 74. 





HE. Kaw DEL. 
Fig. 2. Scottish Zoomorphic Bronze Penannular Brooches: No. 1. Aikerness Broch, Orkney; No. 2, 


Harnton, Midlothian; Nos, 3 and 6, Traprain Law; No. 4, no locality; No, 5, Pinboulland. 
Shed Lane (Ph 
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possibility of this brooch having reached Rousay by the end of the 
first century. : 

Our assumption of a first-century date for the form of brooch under 
discussion is borne out by the discovery of another example (fig. 1, 
No. 4) at the Roman frontier post at Newstead.’ In this specimen, the 
two constrictions noted on the terminal of the Margidunum brooch have 
riven way to a couple of raised bands on each terminal. This: da’to 
“accentuate a feature, so that the present brooch forms a distinct advance 
on the earlier southern specimen. Moreover, the single line stamped on 
the hoop of the Margidunum brooch. near the terminal, has now given 
rise to a whole series of nicks on the side of the hoop of the northern 
example. These have not been continued round the whole circumference. 
but proceed for unequal distances on both sides from each of the two 
terminals. It is an experiment in decoration carried a stage further. 
Another noteworthy feature is the tendency for the hoop to increase in 
size. Unfortunately, the Newstead brooch cannot be dated exactly, 
but nevertheless it seems to belong to the original occupation of the fort 
e. A.D. 80. This brooch came from a site which yielded several other 
forms of penannular fibule, forms typical of so many Roman sites: but 
with the discovery of the zoomorphic pin? (fig. 3, No. 1) it would seem 
that the invaders also liked to Hequire curiosities from native craftsmen. 
The Newstead brooch may have been acquired as a curiosity in the south, 
since the specimen found at Caerleon was very like it in detail. The latter 
was found in a surface deposit, so that here nothing is added to our know- 
ledge of the exact date of the type at this stage in its development. 

It will have been noticed that all the developments, inthe several 
brooches so far reviewed, have taken place south of the Border. In 
turning to a consideration of the incomplete specimen from Traprain 
Law * (fig. 1, No. 5) we feel that subsequent happenings took place on 
Scottish soil. This brooch is somewhat reminiscent of the Newstead 
specimen, but it shows one important and striking advance; the terminal. 
instead of being doubled-back, is now a solid affair, but it has been 
fashioned in such a way as to appear like a doubled-back terminal. This 
is a most important development, which was to have far-reaching effects. 
It seems strange that the craftsman should find it necessary to disguise 
the terminal in this way, and this perhaps serves to show how popular 
was the doubled-back feature. The two raised bands on the Newstead 
brooch have now given way to a constriction and an incision on the 
Traprain specimen. The incision has been moved very near to the end of 

' Jas. Curle, Newstead, p. 344, 


" Proc. Sor, Ant, Seol., vol, 1. ps 101. 
VOL. LAX, 


* fbid., pl. xcli., No. 11, fp. S37, 
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Fig. 3. Soottish Zoomerphic-headed Pins and English Zoomorphic Penannular Brooches of Bronze: 
No, 1, Newstead; No, 2, Covesen, Morayshire: Nos. 3-7, Traprain; No, 1, Hauxton, Camba;: 
So. 10, Margidunum, Notts (}). 
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the terminal, and is therefore likely to disappear soon. The constriction is 
of a different nature from those noted on the earlier brooches; it is sharply 
defined, and, when viewed from above, has a triangular appearance. 

No mention has yet been made of the zoomorphic character of the 
brooches. So far, that peculiarity has not manifested itself, although 
the last-named specimen would seem to show that the craftsmen were 
toying with the idea at this period. In Nos. 1-5, fig. 1, we have noted 
the subtle changes that have taken place, and the impression conveyed 
has been that the craftsmen have been endeavouring to devise some 
form of design that would differ in all its essentials from anything that 
had been produced so far. In the last specimen from Traprain Law 
we were very near to something that is going to differ widely from its 
predecessors. We are here faced with a gap in the series,? but we can 
easily imagine what would happen. Once the incision on the inner end 
of the terminal is dispensed with, and the terminal itself ceases to imitate 
any longer the doubled-back feature of its predecessors, it is not difficult 
to visualise the outcome. Actually, the outcome of this trend in design 
is exemplified in the brooch from the broch of Okstrow, Birsay, Orkney 3 
(fig. 1, No. 6). 

A production that might assist in spanning the gap between brooches 
Nos. 5 and 6 on fig. 1 is the pin illustrated in fig. 3, No. 3, which comes 
from Traprain Law. Here all pretence of imitating anything in the 
nature of a doubled-back terminal has been abandoned: the incision on 
the inner end of the terminal has gone, and the outer end has been accentu- 
ated into a round “head.” The pin from Covesen Cave, Morayshire ‘ 
(fig. 3, No. 2) is also somewhat reminiscent of this example. The Traprain 
Law pin has also upon the stem two small bands of ribbing. It came 
from the lowest level in the excavations of 1914, a level which yielded 
ferra sigillata of the first century, but bow and knee fibule of the second 
century. This disparity of periods, represented by the pottery and the 
fibule, should serve as a warning against attaching too much importance 
to the contexts in which some of the penannular brooches from the 
same site were found. If we assign the pin to the period represented by 
the pottery, it fills the gap very well. In turning to another pin from 
Traprain Law * (fig. 3, No. 4, found in the third level), we observe what 

' As much was implied when it was suggested that the terminal “has seemingly been fashioned 
Into n xoomorphie form." Jbid., p. LOL, | 

* This gap in the sequence can probably be explained away by reference to the fact that so few 
sites of this period have been systematically investigated. Traprain Law still remains the one site 
in the east that haa been systematically excavated. The missing link may yet turn up. 


® Proc. Soc. Ant. Seot., vol. xi. p. 85. 


| fbid., vol. bev. p. 106, The pin is assigned to the “Roman period,” whatever that may mean. 
* Ibid, vol, liv. p. 70. 
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happened due to a decrease in prominence of the details of the pin-head. 
The ribbing here, however, is much more definite. 

We have seen, on the evidence of these pins, that there is a tendency 
for the “head” and “snout” of the embryonic zoomorph to diminish, 
not so much in size as in prominence, until it seems likely that soon the 
pin-head will become on a level with the stem. It would be at this 
stage that some craftsman hit on the happy idea of omitting to round 
off the head, the usual practice until now, but, instead, marked off the 
somewhat squared corners with a couple of nicks with a sharp point, 
to suggest to the mind what was not obvious to the eve. The result of 
this pleasant disposition to laxity is to be seen in the brooch from the 
broch of Okstrow, Birsay, Orkney. It was indeed a happy thought; 
and it seems that, in spite of his lapse, the craftsman possessed an artistic 
eye, for, with some precision, he set about decorating the hoop with 
ribbing (which, incidentally, is now quite pronounced and definite), 
although he got no farther than half the circuit of the hoop.’ Perhaps 
this indifference to convention was the result of fatigue produced by an 
endeavour to solve the problem of providing a really artistic and service- 
able pin-head for the brooch, for here he has shown quite considerable 
originality, although the result of his efforts was not entirely satisfactory. 
This need for a heavier pin was the result of an increase in the 
size of the hoop, and a rather wide, plain pin-head would hardly 
enhance the appearance of any brooch. Hence the craftsman's efforts 
to relieve the plainness, and the provision of a couple of raised mouldings; 
but the result left much to be desired. : 

It seems curious that this brooch should have been found so far 
north. Probably it was traded there. In any case, Orkney seems to 
have been well supplied with brooches from the very beginning of the 
history of the type in Scotland, as we have already observed from our 
consideration of the Midhowe specimen. It is notable that all the 
Orkney brooches were found on broch sites, and broch-dwellers seem to 
have been notorious for acquiring strange objects. There would appear 
to be no indication that any of the Orkney brooches were made locally, 
and they probably found their way north in the same manner as the 
ferra sigtlala that has come to light in our northern brochs.2 But a 

' There seems to be little doubt about the original intentions of the crafteman, for it will be 
eccn that «start had been made with the ribbing to the left of the left-hand terminal. 

* Attention has already been drawn (p. 127) to the occurrence of first-century ware in Caithness, 
The very clear and precise knowledge of our cast coast shown by Ptolemy would seem to suggest 
that navigation up and down the const was quite general in the middle of the second century, and 


it is quite possible that it may have been se in the first century. Men of Agricola’s fleet ventured 


ag far as the Orkneys, and they were not the only Roman sailors to sail eo far afbeld (Journal Roman 
Studies, vol. ix. p. 138). 
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curious feature of the distribution of the zoomorphic penannular brooch 
in Scotland is the fact that between the Orkneys and Traprain Law there 
is not a single recorded example.’ 

So far, little advance has been made in regard to the terminals them- 
selves. We have seen them degenerate from the pure doubled-back 
form into a comparatively simple type. We have lost sight of the 
original purpose of the doubled-back feature—namely, to prevent the pin 
from slipping off the hoop—but we have gained in so far as decoration 
is concerned. The product of the early second century (to which period 
the Okstrow brooch probably belongs) needed little modification to give 
a fresh impetus to the development of the zoomorphie terminal, and 
henceforth that development proceeds along more definite lines. The 
terminal of the Okstrow brooch needed but the eyes to produce the true 
zoomorphic motif, as exemplified in the later brooches, and, having 
achieved this, a certain enthusiasm was lent to rapid progression in 
design. Although there is a gap in the series once more, No. 7 of fig. 1 
is not so very far behind No. 6. 

In turning to a study of the penannular brooch from Longfaugh, 
Crichton, Midlothian? (fig. 1, No. 7), the great advance that has been made 
in technique is at once apparent. Not only does this brooch exhibit a 
high degree of refinement, but here, at last, we have the fully developed 
zoomorphic motif—head, ears, eyes, and snout being all carefully defined 
and formed. The ears, from being represented formerly by mere incisions, 
are now precisely defined, and a groove, extending the depth of the 
terminal, marks their position when viewed from the side. Eyes and 
snout have also their corresponding grooves extending the depth of the 
terminal; and we shall see later that it is from the development or 
degeneration of these three grooves that much of our information is 
obtained in regard to date and so forth. As yet, the snout is indicated 
by little more than an engraved line. The ribbing is now complete: 
not only has it been divided into three sections, but it has also become 
closely spaced. The division of the ribbing into three separate lengths 
was not the whim of an individual craftsman. Not only must the idea 
have been evolved slowly, but, once evolved, it was reproduced with 
considerable fidelity for a long period, especially in Ireland. In addition. 
it seemed part of the general scheme to divide up the divisions themselves 
into four segments. In the case of the Longfaugh brooch, the bottom 
division has been divided into six segments, but that is exceptional, 


" There is, of course, the Covesen brooch (Proc. Sor. Ani. Seol,, vol, xy, p. 197), but it does not 
enter into this discussion, being of another type. 
? Pro, Soe, Awl. Soal., wol. tik p. 237: vol v. p. 1S8, 
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Another noteworthy point about this brooch is the development that has 
taken place in regard to the pin-head.'~ The marked difference between 
the well-evolved moulding on the pin-head of the present specimen and 
the tentative effort on the part of the maker of the Okstrow example is 
very striking, a further argument in favour of a very early date in the 
second century for the Okstrow brooch. The present form of pin-head 
is by no means final, of course, but development has been considerable, 
and that cannot happen in a short time. Yet the associated relics of 
the Longfaugh brooch, which included a bronze patera * and a buckle," 
would seem to place it in about the middle of the second century. 

With the foregoing details before us, we turn to a consideration of 
the next specimen in our typological series—a further example from 
Traprain Law (fig. 1, No. 8), The context in which this brooch was 
discovered—it came from the upper levels in the final excavations of 
1923—would seem to contradict all our previous conception of date and 
development, since coins of the latter part of the fourth century came 
from this level.’ But we have only to recall for a moment some of the 
lessons already learnt in the course of this discussion. The third level 
at Traprain Law yielded both primitive and the well-developed forms; * 
but that is not going to urge us to conclude that the period of manufacture 
of the early form must, of necessity, have been the same as that of the 
fully developed type. It would therefore seem, on the basis of these 
arguments, that the present specimen is another which has seen long 
service, 

It is in a very poor state of preservation. In consequence, only very 
little remains of the ribbing (to the left of the left-hand terminal in fig. 1, 
No, 8). This ribbing probably extended round the hoop, and may have 
been divided up in the manner of the ribbing on the Longfaugh brooch. 
The form of pin-head is now much more definite, and is well on the way 
to acquiring a beaded edge, so typical a feature of the later specimens. 
In regard to the terminals, it will be observed that several developments 


' Like the terminals of the brooch, this pin-head could not have been evolved in a short time. 

' Proce, Soe, Ant, Seol,, vol. Ixil, fp. 240: “The Longfaugh patera belongs to that type which 
abows the evolution of the base rim, a new protective device. This evolution can be traced from 
amall beginnings carly in the second century, We have a thickening of the wall, designed to protect 
the most vulnerable port of the veasel, in this patern from Crichton on Dere Street. And we have 
it fully developed in a silver patera found at Backworth, Northumberland, with brooches and coins, 
the latest: said to be of Antoninus Pius, A.p. 190." See also, Jbid., vol, xvi. p. S42, 

* The buckle found at Crichton has a parallel at Newstead (Jas. Curle, Nenslead, pl. Ixxvi., 
“Oo. 1) where one was found in the upper levela of Pit I, Dr Curle is of the opinion that euch bucklics 
would not antedate the Antonine period. 

* Proc, Soe. Ant, Sool, vol. Iwill, p. 270. 

* The coins were « second brass of Constantius IT, (a.p, 385-301) and a fourth brass of the latter 
part of the fourth century a.o., probably Valentinian I]. or Theodosius I. 

* The brooches referred to are Nos. 3 and 5, fig. 1, and No, 6, fig. 2. 
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have taken place. The ears, instead of being carefully rounded as in the 
case of the Longfaugh specimen, are now once more marked off at the 
corners; and this method of representing the ears obtains, with very 
little variation, almost throughout the history of the series. What does 
vary from time to time is the groove which, we noticed, accompanied the 
ear down the side of the terminal. The angle of this groove alters with 
the development of the terminal, and therefore serves as a useful guide 
to date. Similar remarks apply to the eves. In the present brooch 
from Traprian Law the grooves are still vertical, so that there is very 
little difference in date between this specimen and that from Longfaugh. 
Both brooches may have come from the same workshop, since they both 
exhibit a peculiarity that is to be found on no other brooches in the 
series.) That peculiarity takes the form of a medial line on each eye, 
Which gives them a sort of lip-effect, which is more pronounced on the 
present brooch than on the Longfaugh specimen, where it seems to be 
in the nature of an experiment, 

It will have been noticed that, in so far as the Okstrow and Longfaugh 
brooches are concerned, there is no stop to prevent the pin from slipping 
through the opening in the ring. The purpose of the doubled-back 
feature was to prevent that happening. This absence of any form of 
stop, or check, must have proved an inconvenience, so that now measures 
are being taken to make good the deficiency. The result, in the case of 
the present brooch from Traprain Law, is that, apart from being larger, 
the snout has had its tip raised—only slightly, it will be observed, but 
this new feature becomes more accentuated in the later specimens. The 
terminals have been enamelled: in the middle of each head is a “* blob" 
of red enamel. This might be taken as an argument for a later date; but 
it must be remembered that the same site vielded, in the excavations 
of 1920, a zoomorphic pin with enamelled head, from the third level,” 
which, incidentally, would seem to be the correct context for the brooch. 
An early form of pin, with enamelled head, also came from Newstead ® 
(fig. 3, No. 1). 

In turning to a consideration of the brooches figured in fig. 2, we note 
the almost complete absence of ribbing. This, in some ways, is significant, 
since brooches possessing a plain hoop tend to be not earlier than the 
third century in Scotland. An exception, however, is a brooch from 
Traprain Law (fig. 2. No. 6) which came from the third level, and can 
therefore be assigned to the second century.‘ Also from the same level 


' There is, of course, the brooch from gale Pogaal but it is outside our province, 
' Proc. Soc, Ani. Scot., vol. lv. p. 177, fig. 15, No. 

" Newstead, pl. xcii., No. 11, 

' Proc, Soc, Ant. Beot., vol. Lop. 101, 
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came & zoomorphic pin, almost identical in form (fig. 3, No. 5)... Both the 
pin and the brooch were therefore contemporary with one or two of 
the more ambitious examples of brooches lately studied. The brooch 
itself provides a problem which might have remained unsolved but for 
the technique employed in manufacture. The various features of the 
terminal have been formed by scoring rather than by moulding. The 
snout is no further developed than that of No. 8 of fig. 1, but curious 
results have been achieved by giving the brooch a narrow terminal, 
which, incidentally, is a strong argument for a second-century date, 
third-century terminals being considerably wider. This narrowness of 
terminal. coupled with the oblique angle at which the ears have been 
engraved, has given to the groove at the side of the terminal the appear- 
ance of being the are of a circle. This is due to a miscalculation on 
the part of the craftsman, since the eyes are correct; and this error 
of judgment might have led us to assign to the brooch a third-century 
date but for the width of terminal, form of eyes and snout, and the fact 
that it was actually found in a second-century context. Finally, to add 
another peculiarity, both brooch and pin possess a medial line on their 
respective terminals, 

A slight digression is caused here by the brooch from Barnton, Mid- 
lothian (fig. 2, No.2). It has obviously been fashioned by some craftsman 
who, although acquainted with the essential features of the zoomorphic 
type, found that it had little appeal for him in its familiar form. Even 
the ribbing is there, but it has been relegated to the side of the hoop. 
The peculiarities of manufacture would seem to place the brooch in the 
late second or early third century: the terminals are small, and the 
ears are still vertically represented on the side of the terminal, but are 
now decorated with three vertical incised lines, executed probably at 
the same time as the so-called ribbing on the hoop. The treatment of 
head, eyes, and snout is peculiar. A deep groove has been cut down the 
middle of the head, and this might have been suggested by the medial 
line on No. 6. The snout has been treated in a similar fashion. The 
pin is a slovenly affair, and is possibly a later addition to the brooch. 
The grooves of the true barrel-hended pin are here indicated by no 
more than a couple of incised lines; and this, coupled with the 
narrowness of pin-head, is a true indication of decadence, and there- 
fore the strongest argument in favour of the pin being a secondary 
affair. 

There is yet another brooch from Traprain Law (fig. 2, No. 3) and 
it came from the second level?) The context in which it was found 


' Proc, Soe. Ant, Sool., vol. Lp. 102. * Jbid,, vol. liv. p. 83, 
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suggested a fourth-century date, but it is a third-century brooch which, 
like so many others, has seen long service. It is obviously much later 
than any other brooches hitherto considered from this site, as we shall 
presently see. The pin-head is nearing the ultimate form, whilst the 
terminals show less tendency to experimentation in design. We observe 
how both ears and eves have narrowed—a third-century tendency— 
whilst the angle of their side grooves has increased. It is curious to 
note, however, that when once the grooves pertaining to the ears leave 
the vertical, those of the eyes return to the vertical, after having been the 
first to leave that position. This has probably been done to balance 
the effect produced by the slanting side groove of the snout. Once the 
eye-groove attains the vertical it never leaves that position throughout 
the whole history of the series. The moulding of the snout is now more 
definite. Undoubtedly, the brooch belongs to the first half of the third 
century. Another specimen that is not so very far behind it is No, 4, 
fig. 2, which, unfortunately, beara no locality. Here we see how the 
eye-groove is about to return to the vertical, whilst the ear-groove is 
now more slanting. But the most noteworthy development is in regard 
to the snout: for it will have been noticed that the snouts of all the 
previous examples have had a smooth, rounded surface, whereas, in 
No. 4, a slight constriction is apparent on the snout towards the head. 
In addition to this important development, this is the first cast specimen 
to come under our notice. 

The northernmost example in the present series of penannular brooches 
is that from Pinhoulland, Walls, Shetland (fig. 2, No. 5). It was found 
In a peat bank,! and is in rather a poor state of preservation, It is clear 
that this brooch belonged to a period when brooches of this type had 
heavier work to do,* for they are of far more robust construction than 
anything that has gone before. The pin-head is fast nearing its ultimate 
form; it has increased in width here in consequence of the additional 
strain put upon the pin. The heaviness of the terminals is another 
notable feature; but in spite of that fact, they are hand-wrought. We 
note the increase in the angle of the ear-groove on the side of the terminal, 
and the fact that the eye-groove has now attained the vertical: but of 
particular importance is the outcome of the slight constriction of the 
snout of No. 4, which has now become a definite medial ridge; and this 
medial ridge, once established, persists throughout the whole history 
of the series. In the Pinhoulland brooch the tip of the snout has been 


' Proc, Soc, Ant, Sool, vol. xvi. p. 80. 
* In some cases the pins are considerably arched, « condition brought about by the weight which 
they had to carry. The brooch thus seems to have become a pure article of utility. 
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raised a little more. This brooch would probably belong to the late 
third or early fourth century. 

It is interesting to observe how all the features noted in the Pinhoulland 
brooch have been faithfully preserved in the next specimen, from the 
broch of Aikerness, Evie, Orkney, which has been cast, and was formerly 
gilt (fig. 2, No. 1). The hoop was cast in annular form, but was after- 
wards sawn through midway in the expansion representing the two 
terminals, The form of head, ears, and eyes is perhaps rather more 
definite than in the case of the previous specimen, but this would be due 
to the fact that all these several features have here been cast instead of 
being moulded by hand. The eyes, however. were subsequently improved 
by hand. The ridge of the snout, so pronounced in the Pinhoulland 
brooch, now possesses a somewhat rounded appearance, also due to the 
fact that it has been cast in a mould. The most marked development, 
however, is in the form of pin-head, which has now attained its ultimate 
form. It is pleasantly symmetrical; its grooves are well defined: and 
the central ridge, from being rounded, is now flat. Actually, this barrel- 
headed form of pin-head was quite simply produced; the pin was cast 
with a plain circular pin-head, after which a couple of grooves were filed 
to the recognised form. Hardly a more artistic form of pin-head could 
be imagined, and during the remainder of the history of the series, 
especially in Treland, it was a form that was held in particular esteem 
by the Celts themselves. The Aikerness brooch is labelled: ‘found in 
last year’s scree,’ so that nothing is added to our knowledge of the history 
of the type in Orkney. On typological grounds, however, it may be 
safely assigned to the fourth century. 


Thus, rather abruptly, ends our story in so far as Scotland is con- 
cerned. As already pointed out, this discussion is but the prologue to 
the greater history of the zoomorphie penannular brooch, which history 
the author hopes to relate elsewhere in the near future. 

Finally, especial thanks are due to Dr J. Graham Callander. Director 
of the National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland, who not only suggested 
the subject of this paper, but gave the author every facility for studying 
the brooches contained in the Museum. 


' Tam indebted to Mr J. S. Richardson for permission to publish this brooch ahead of bis 
monograph, 
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SCULPTURED STONES OF OLD LUCE CHURCH, WIGTOWNR- 
SHIRE. By Tue Rev. R. 5. G. ANDERSON, BG.D., F.S.A.Scor, 


Old Luce Church stands on the hill-top immediately to the north of 
the main street of the village of Glenluce. The present building dates 
from 1814,.' but is on the site of an older church which is said to have 
been erected in 1637. Traces of the latter are yet to be found; the most 
notable being an arched doorway, now built up, with fluted jambs 
and with drip course, which is hidden in a modern furnace-shed at the 
east end of the church. During the Episcopal supremacy the church 
may have been dedicated to St John, as the narrow street that runs up 
by the side of the old burial-ground on the east is named St John Street: 
but though the claim is made, there seems no record or tradition to 
substantiate it. This street leads up also to an old well, which still 
sends out its water from under an old stone coping, and which was in 
all likelihood the holy well of an early chapel on the church site near 
athand. To the west of the present church is rising ground called Vicars- 
hill, from its being the site of the vicarage in episcopal times. 

In pre-Reformation days the clachan by the church was not called 
Glenluce; the clachan of Glenluce was then in the Glen nearby the 
Mill? The cluster of houses about the church site was known as Ballin- 
clauch,? which Professor W. J. Watson considers stands for Baile nan 
Clach (homestead of the stones), which suggests that the place was 
stony or had a number of big stones lying about. 

The first church or chapel on the present site of Old Luce Church takes 
us back far farther than the post-Reformation building; farther even 
than the Abbey itself, which was founded in 1190. Seulptured crosses 
were standing here in the tenth century, and even then the history of 
the local church may not have been young. There is no traditional 
dedication, or any sign of the carly Ninianic mission; but the origin of 
the local church might possibly date back to the Anglian bishopric at 
Whithorn from a.p. 730 to 790, 

A few weeks ago, a fragment of a crosshead was found at Kilneroft, 

' New Statistical Accoun!: Glonluce. 
* Charter by the Commendator and Monks of Glenluce to the Earl of Cassilis, 1572; quoted by 


Rusk: History of Parish and Abbey of Glenluce, p. 137. Ps 
? Place Names of Galloway, Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
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that lies to the north of Old Luce Church. This eroft once reached down 
practically to the churchyard wall, though it is now separated by the 
new cemetery carved from its own lands, and by a railway cutting. 
The proximity of the croft and the graveyard to each other in the dyke- 
building era explains how the relic could easily have reached the site of 
its discovery, and how also it came to he broken across, as it has been, 
to fit its niche in the dyke. Mr Hugh G. Clark, the tenant. found the 
fragment in the drystone dyke that separates the two fields of the hold- 
ing, at a point about 200 yards due north of the church. T hough diligent 
search was made, no further relics were found. 

The stone is of the local greyvywacke, and measures 164 inches hori- 
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Fig. 1. Cross at Glenluoe, (Face, | 


zontally, 8? inches vertically, and is 3} inches thick. There has been 
4 roughly cut dise-head, but not hing remains of the shaft to tell how 
the cross was finished, Enough is left of the design to show that it 
has been of the distinctive Whithorn type; and that the same design 
has been cut on both faces, although that on the front now seems 
better wrought than that on the back. But this may be the result of 
weathering. On the front, the fragment preserves entire on the left the 
boss and ring with a broad band attachment to the plain cord that 
frames the stone (fig. 1). The right-hand boss and ring and border are 
entirely flaked off. Two inches or ao of the top of the central ring remains, 
Fortunately one arm of the cross is practically complete, showing it to 
have been fan-shaped, with inward curving sides with a marginal mould- 
ing, graceful in its curves, and having the wider and more unusual 
entrances between the arms. It has been an equal-armed cross with 
the usual five rings, of the Whithorn type. The reverse shows only 
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portions of three separate rings and bosses; and little more than one arm, 
all rudely cut, and showing little skill or taste (fig. 2). The simplicity 
and feeling and good execution in the front would lead us to place 
the stone at a period when the workman felt that the possibilities of the 
simple lines of this stvle were not yet exhausted, and considerably before 
the ornamented and more florid type that date about a.p. 1000! had 
come into yorue. 

The Inventory of Ancient Monuments in Galloway? has the following 
note: “Beside the door of the Chapter House (of Glenluce Abbey) lies 
a slab of yellow sandstone, . . . on which is incised an equal-armed cross, 
with the arms expanded and squared, and the angles at the intersections 
rounded, It was discovered within the Chapter House in 1884." 





i | LB / eI & Inches 
Fig. 2. Cross at Glenluce. ( Back.) 


This cross is older than the Abbey, and possibly was brought here 
from the Old Luce burial-ground for preservation, or amongst other 
stones to be used when changes were being made in the Chapter House. 
There is a local tradition, however, of a chapel having once stood between 
the Abbey and the Back o' the Wa' farm, where there is now a group of 
trees and faint traces of building, turf-covered. The cross might have 
come from a burial-ground there, though no tradition or record exists. 

The cross-slab as it is to-day is about 19 inches square, but on the 
left a section of the side has been cut off taking away part of the arm, 
whilst at the foot, from the same cause, part of the lower arm is also 
missing (fig. 3). As it remains now, the sculpture measures 17 inches 
long by 18 inches broad, and when whole must have been about 22 inches 
by 21 inches. The arm at the top is 13 inches long, and the right arm 
0) inches. 

| Official Guide to Whilhorn Priory, p. 15. * Wigtownshire: Old Luce, No, 200, p. 108, 
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The formation of the cross is curious and interesting. Judging by 
the details, the rustic sculptor was well acquainted with both the Whit- 
horn type with its rings, and the Northumbrian free-armed head. In 
combining the two he has produced on his slab a hammer-headed cross. 
Whether this is evolution or imitation it 
is difficult to say. but appearances are in 
favour of the former. The cross seems to 
be early. There is nothing to suggest that 
the sculptor was acquainted with the 
uncouth heaviness of design that marked 
the developed hammer-head, whether free- 
armed or on aslab.! The circles are made 
complete, whereas he could have saved 
himself work by leaving the part at the 
armhole uncut, and at the same time 
have made it more like the more developed 
and more fashionable of late examples, 
such as that of Kilmorie Chapel, Kirk- 
colm.? There is no suggestion either that 
the Whithorn type had yet reached its 
distinctive shape. There is no dise-head, and only four rings are 
used; and the armholes are not yet opened. It seems as if both 
the Whithorn type and the hammer-head were stil] evolving, and had 
not reached their peak, or the fact would have been reflected more 
clearly in this slab. The sculptor was evidently a rural workman, but 
he was not a blunderer. He shows the same ingenuity in simplicity 
and economy in means as the workman who wrought the Brighouse 
cross * of the Whithorn type, achieving it by five circles, two lines, 
and the stone's edges. This Old Luce seulptor accomplishes his end by 
four circles and four bent or squared lines, and does so not ungracefully. 
The cross is in fact more graceful than the late hammer-heads. Though 
of the rude monument class, such as we might look for in the burial- 
ground of a simple clachan, and only one example, we may be justified 
in our inference that it belongs to an early date, probably not later than 
about the middle of the tenth century. 

Another cross, in addition to the above mentioned, was found in 
(ilenluce Abbey, but unfortunately has disa ppeared. In the Proceedings, 
vol. xxxiii. p. 172, Rev. George Wilson reported: ‘When some repairs 
were being made a few years ago (before 1899) there was found above the 





Pig. 3. Cross-slab at Glonluce Abbey, 


' Cf, NorfAumbrian Crossea, WG. ( ‘Olingwood, fle. 112, 113, * Ibid... p. 113, 
* Proc. Soc. Ant. Seol., val, lil, p. 17. 
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Chapter House, Glenluce Abbey, the upper part of a cross which had 
been broken across, and used in a newer part of the building.”” This 
is evidently quite a different cross from that found in the Chapter House. 
“Tt is an ice-polished grey Silurian sandstone, with an incised cross in 
outline, and two holes cut through.” It has evidently been more of the 
Whithorn type than the previous one. 

In the east wall of the north transept of Old Luce Church, to the 
right of the window at the head of the outside stair, with the rain-spout 
coming down between them, are the fragments of two early crosses. A 
third is to be seen on the north wall of the east extension of the church, 
close to the left of the doorway on the same landing.' 

This last is the easiest to decipher. On it still remains one complete 
arm of the expanding type. incised; the inter-arm space being parabolic 
in shape, and containing a triangular key-pattern in relief. The cross 
is contained by two incised circles, having a ring in relief between them; 
the inner uniting the details of the cross. The diameter of cross and 
rings is about 1 foot. On the margin of the slab is an incised border 
of key pattern about 4 inches deep, consisting of two facing rectangular 
turns alternating. 

The fragment nearest the window on the transept, shows a portion 
of an incised cross evidently of a similar pattern to the above. The 
difference between the fragments lies in this one having a triangular 
corner space filled by two strands of cord that form a knot. None of 
the rest of the border remains to show any further design. An ornamented 
border round the head appears in Whithorn itself in a ring of pellets, 
about aA.p. LOOO,* 

The third fragment from being rather deeply inset in the wall, and 
coated thickly with whitewash, is difficult to decipher. Most probably 
it is part of a cross-slab, but it is impossible to say whether the arms 
were connected by a ring. The arms are of the expanding type, and are 
in relief, but are hollowed within, each holding a triquetra in relief. 
At the crossing, in the centre, there is a small circle with boss. A stone 
somewhat similarly designed is found at Whithorn? It has the triquetra 
on the arms, but the expanding arms are incurved, and the inter-arm 
spaces are circles with narrow entrances—more in the orthodox Whit- 
horn manner. The Official Guide places it in the eleventh century.! 
and as one of the latest of the dise-faced school. So far as the meagre 
details allow a verdict, the triquetra being an important witness, the 

Proc. Sor, Ant. Seol., vol. xliv. p. S54, 
Oficial (uide to Whithorn Priory, op. cil., fg. 33, p. 22: p. 15. 


i 

z 

* Ibid, fig. 35, p. 22. Barly Christian Monuments, No. 628, p. 402. 
* Official Guide fo Whithorn Priory, p. 15. 
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Old Luce cross is doubtless as late as the Whithorn fragment. The other 
two crosses of this little group, with their modifications and divergences 


Fig. 4. 





from the type, suggesting foreign influences, may 
safely be relegated to the eleventh century also. 

The most complete of the early crosses 
connected with Old Luce Church is a standing 
slab, sculptured with the cross paflée, surmount- 
ing a long panel containing two interlaced double- 
cords, above a separate small horizontal panel 
with a four-cord plait, which is now preserved 
in the National Museum of Antiquities (fig, 4). 
The cross is 5 feet in height, 1 foot 34 inches 
in breadth, and 5 inches in thickness and was 
found in the graveyard. The Official Guide to 
Whithorn Priory says, with reference to it: 
“With the Scottish type illustrated at Glenluce 
and Minnigaft begins a new phase of art, by 
this time we have to deal no longer with Whit- 
horn and its old tradition. Galloway has become 
decentralised.””* This Old Luce cross, however, 
though it has lost much of its resemblance to its 
ancestral type, has still sufficient remaining to 
show its origin and to claim kinship. The design 
in the long panel is of two interlacing strands of 
double-beaded cord, crossing one another in the 
twisted rings and central intervals between these: 
the two ends of each strand terminating in 
spirals, the spirals of one strand ending in the 
lower inter-arm spaces of the cross, and those of 
the other tucked away in the right-hand corner 
at the foot of the panel. Apart probably from 
the spiral terminations, and from the corre- 


re sponding strands in the two stones being in the 


reverse position, over and under, this pattern 
is exactly the same as that on the back of the 


eross-shaft, No. 25, in the Ojfeial Guide to Whithorn Priory, which is 
classed there as one of the Master's later efforts.? The expanding arms 
and the bosses are also familiar details of the old type, and the oval 
head containing these has in it the recollection of the disc. As we 


' Jnerntory for WigtwneAlire, No. S00, p. 127. * Official Ghunte fo Whithorn Priory, p. 23, 
* [bied., fig. 25, back, p. 10; p. 15. 
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have seen already, overhead ornament was also a feature in late days. 
Repetition, re-arrangement, and modifications, without any signs of 
fresh inspiration, were signs that the Whithorn type had exhausted 
itself, and the old tradition was passing away. This cross may belong 
to about the middle of the eleventh century. There is as yet no sign 
of the changes and new ideas that we might expect to precede as well 
as follow the coming of the Normans towards the close of the century. 

Rey. George Wilson has the following note in his paper on the 
Antiquities of Glenluce: ! “Glenluce was a burgh of barony, and in the 
upper storey of the old gaol. . . I often saw a sculptured slab built in 
on edge over the fireplace. It was much defaced, but near the right hand 
it bore the figure of a stag running, with its tail turned into a leafy branch. 
At that time I knew nothing of the zoomorphic ornamentation of our 
sculptured stones; but my recollection of it is distinet. When this 
building was being altered for the County Police I was from home, and 
found this slab had been broken up by the masons.” This type of 
eross-slab, with foliaceous ornamentation, was a prevailing one in West 
Highland monuments from the fifteenth century to the Reformation.? 
The intimate relations between the Western Islands and Galloway for 
centuries make it no marvel to find an example here. 


' Proc. Soe. Ant, Seot,, vol, xx xiii, p. 173, 1 Karly Christian Monuments, pt. 1, p. 61. 
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VI. 


NOTE ON THE ANTONINE WALL AND DITCH NEAR 
BONNYBRIDGE. By SAMUEL SMITH, CorrkeEspoxDING MEMBER. 


In Bonnybridge district, as too often elsewhere, the remains of the 
Antonine Wall and Ditch have in some parts been entirely effaced as a 
result of agricultural and other industrial operations. In the sector 
extending from the stackyard at Broomhill farm eastward tothe L. M. & 8. 
Railway, the present surface shows little trace of either Wall or Ditch. 
But, in 1880, RK. Gillespie, who at that time published a revised edition 
of Nimmo’s History of Stirlingshire, in describing the course of the Wall, 
said of this part: * the ditch appears very prominent, with the vallum and 
military way again visible.""! However, before the close of the century, 
the officers of the Ordnance Survey Department, engaged in a survey of 
the whole line, were, in this sector, only able to map the Ditch in the fields 
on the east side of the public road which intersects the Limes near Broom- 
hill: superficial traces of the remains (upon which they were solely 
dependent) had been absent in the field on the west side of the road and 
a survey thereby made impracticable. Thus, a gap was left in their 
marking. Later, in the course of his long and devoted investigation of 
the remains, Sir George Macdonald had detected a hollow in the sloping 
ground on the west side of Broomhill garden, and, having identified this 
as representing the Ditech, connected it, in his recently published map? 
with the Ordnance Survey markings on the east side of the road, 

An opportunity to verify the position of the Ditch in the field on the 
west side of the road oceurred during the present year when foundation 
trenches for five blocks of new houses, erected by the Stirling County 
Council, were being dug. Where these crossed the Ditch, the builder had 
difficulty in securing a firm foundation. The trenches revealed that at 
some time the Ditch had been filled with ashes,’ 5 feet deep in the centre, 
and a layer of soil spread over these for tillage. Although in some 
parts the trenches were cut to a depth of over 7 feet, the forced soil in 
the Ditch still seemed unsatisfactory as a foundation bed and it was 

' P. a7, 
© The Roman Woill in Scotland, 2nd ed., pl. xix C. 
"Mr Thos, Johnston, Standalane, Falkirk, who attended school at Bonnybridge from 1881 to 


L847, remembers watching a great bollow in those fields being filled with ashes from the paper-mill 
Which at that time flourished in the vicinity. 
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ultimately found necessary to reinforce the concrete foundations with iron 
rods, 

The plan (fig. 1) shows the position of the Ditch where it is crossed by 
the row of houses. It turned out that the line assigned for the Ditch by 


10 FEET 





Fig. 1. Antonine Ditech near Bonny bridge—Plan. 


Sir George Macdonald was correct. It will be seen that the three northerly 
blocks are all more or less over the Ditch. In the fourth block, where X 
is inserted in the plan, a portion of the stone base of the Rampart was 
exposed; but unfortunately both of the kerbs, as well as almost the whole 
oft the stones between them had been dislodged by the plough. The pre- 
cise position of the Rampart was, therefore, unobtainable. 


Lam indebted to Mr C. 8. T. Calder, who has reproduced the drawing, 
and to the Rey, Thos. Miller, who drew my attention to the excavations 
and referred me to Mr Johnston for information regarding the filling of 
the Ditch. 
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Monpay, 13th January 1956. 


Sir GEORGE MACDONALD, K.C.B., 
President, in the Chair. 


An Extraordinary General Meeting was held previous to the Ordinary 
Meeting, at which a new Law of the Society, as under, was passed un- 
animously. Gy a subsequent resolution it was agreed that this new Law 
should be Law 21, and that the present Law 21 should become Law 22. 


Unless special arrangements to the contrary have been made, 
copyright of The Proceedings and of all papers printed therein, as 
well as of all illustrations, shall belong to the Society. This pro- 
vision shall not apply to illustrations made from blocks borrowed 
from outside sources. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 


E. ALLAN, F.R.C.S.E., West View, Elgin. 

Sir Lats CoLquiorn of Luss, Bart., Rossdhu, Luss, Dunbartonshire. 

Rev. Jonw L, Dinwipprr, M.A., D.D., The Manse, Ruthwell, Dumfries, 

His Honour The Deemster K. D. Farrant, 4 Albert Terrace, Douglas, Isle of 
Man. 

ALEXANDER M. FINLAYson, 31 Brown Place, Wick. 

Duncan M’Naveutron, M.A., 4 Forth Crescent, Stirling. 

ARTHUR WALKER Russei., M.A., W.S., 25 Hepe Terrace, Edinburgh, 10. 

Joux FREDERICK Ssarrh (Chief Librarian, Liverpool Public Libraries), 103 
Brodie Avenue, Liverpool, 13. 

Davin Swan WaLiace, W.S., 6 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh, 4. 


There was exhibited by Theodora, Lady Forbes of Newe, a fourteenth- 
century talismanic Brooch of Gold, from the Doune of Invernochty, 
Aberdeenshire, (See subsequent note by W. Douglas Simpson, M.A., 
D.Litt.) | 


The following Donations to the Museum were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 


(1) By Arravre Basti Simpson, West Close, Lockeridge, near 
Marlborough, grandson of the finder. 


Massive Stone Axe-hammer, measuring 104 inches by 42 inches by 
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3 inches, found in 1878 by Mr Thomas Nelson of Friars Carse, Dumfries- 
shire, in a loch on his property there. 


(2) By GeorGe Verrcu, F.S,A.Scot. 

Quaich of Laburnum Wood, with two lugs, which belonged to Rob 
Donn, the Gaelic bard, measuring 43 inches in diameter and 2 inches in 
height. The staves are bound by a silver band near the centre, and the 
foot by another. On the front is the inscription—1714 “‘Cuach Roib 
Dhuinn Bard dutecha Mhie Aoidh”™ 1778. 


(3) By The Right Hon. Lorp CLiype, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. 


Covenanters’ Flag of white Linen, measuring 6 feet in width and 4 feet 
9 inches in height, probably belonging tothe Post-Revolution period, begin- 
ning of eighteenth century. In the centre is a Scottish thistle in green 
and red; above, on left, is a flaming sword, and on right, IKHOVAH 
NISSI, below, FOR GOD AND/ THE -COVENANTED - WORK - OF 
REFORMATION, all painted in red. Round three sides is a border of 
blue silk edged with a yellow silk fringe, probably added at a later date. 


(4) By Ernest W. Swan, Newbrough Park, Fourstone, North- 
umberland. 
Silver Medal of the Royal Society, Edinburgh, of oval shape, pierced 
at the top for suspension. obv. ROYAL/ SOCIETY) EDINBURGH; 
INSTITUTED/ 1783; rev. DR REID CLANNY)/ 1825. 


(5) By THomas Trorrer, Main Street, Gifford, the finder, through 

Mrs Broun-Lindsay, F.S.A.Scot. 
Whetstone of rectangular section, measuring 3%; inches by 4 inch 
by 4) inch, perforated at one end which takes the form of an obtuse 
angle. Found at the side of the Donolly Reservoir, near Garvald, East 


Lothian. 
(6) By Mrs Broun Linpsay, F.S.A.Scot. 
Wooden Spurtle with a bulbous end, measuring 72 inches in length, 
from Perthshire. 
The following Purchases for the Museum were intimated :— 


“Napier’s Box” of tables for mathematical calculations, Inside the 
lid of the box is a table of figures written on paper, and fitted within are 
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six transverse cylinders covered with paper, also bearing figures, which are 
operated by small carved handles projecting through the front of the 
box. The figures on the cylinders correspond with those on the four 
sides of a set of “‘Napier’s Rods" of wood, and of another * Napier’s 
Bones” of ivory inthe Museum. The box measures 52 inches by 3} inches 
by 1} inch. The family tradition is that the relic was given to Bailie 
John Gibb of Stirling, in or about 1732, by a Napier who belonged to the 
Merchiston family, and that it has been handed down in the Gibb family 
ever since. 

Facsimile of a Silver Fibula found in the Broch of Carn Liath, 
Dunrobin, Sutherland. (See Arch. Scot., vol. v. p. 102, and Proceedings, 
vol. Ixvi. p. 337, fig. 36, Nos. 5 and 6.) 


The following Donations to the Library were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 
(1) By His Masesty’s GOVERNMENT. 
Calendar of the Fine Kolls. Vol. xv. Henry VI.—a.p. 1422-1430. 
London, 1935. 


- (2) By W. Ducatp MacConn, F.S.A.Scot. 

Land Utilisation Map of Scotland based on the “One-Inch” Ordnance 
Map. Sheet 4—South Mainland (Shetland Islands). Sheet 53—Sound 
of Mull. Sheet 59—Iona and Colonsay. Sheet 60—North Jura and 
Firth of Lorne. Sheet 68—Firth of Forth. 


(3) By Professor Dr Ernst Fannicus, H.F.5.A.Scot. 


Der Obergermanisch-Raetische Limes des Roemerreiches. Lieferung lii. 
Berlin and Leipzig, 1935. 


(4) By Professor H. Dragendorif, A.F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 


Darstellungen aus der augusteischen Geschichte auf arretinischen 
Kelchen. Reprint from Germania, 19. Heft 4. Berlin, 1935. 


(5) By Sir Georcre Macponaup, K.C.B., LL.D., President. 
Gerard Baldwin Brown, 1849-1952. By the donor. (From The 
Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. xxi.) 
Proceedings of the Devon Archwological Exploration Society, 1934. 
Vol. 1., part 2. 
Medicine in Early Greek Mythology. By J. D. Gilruth, M.D., FLR.C.P. 
Edin. (From The Edinburgh Medical Journal, vol. xlii. No. 12. 1935.) 
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(6) By Rev. ARCHIBALD MACKENZIE, M.A., B.D., F.S.A.Scot., the 
Author, 


An Ancient Church. The Pre-Reformation Church of St John the 
Baptist at Ayr. Ayr, 1935, 


(7) By Professor V. Gorpon CuiLpe, B.Litt., F.S.A.Seot. 
Bulletin. Historical Museum, Moscow. Otchet. Imp. Rossiyskago 
Istoricheskago Muzeya. v. Moskv’e. 1906-1911 and 1915. 
Iranian Miniatures. Huzalyvan & Dyakonov. 
Sassanid Metal Work. By J. Orbeli & C. Trever. Moscow, 1935. 


(8) By Jonw Fraser, Corresponding Member. 
The Life of Major-General Sir Robert Murdoch Smith, K.C.M.G., 
Royal Engineers. By his son-in-law, William Kirk Dickson. Edin- 
burgh and London, 1901. 


(9) By THomas SHEPPARD, M.Se., F.S.A.Scot. 
Hall Museum Publications, Nos. 185-187. 


(10) By THe Russeci-Cores Art GALLERY AND Museum. 
Bulletin. Vol. xiv. No. 4. 


(11) By THe CarNeGre TRUST FOR THE UNIVERSITIES OF SCOTLAND, 
Record of Fellows and Scholars, 1903-1935. Edinburgh, 1935. 


(12) By Donan 8S. MacponaLp, W.S., F.S.A.Scot. 


The Grange of St Giles, The Bass: and the other Baronial Homes of 
the Dick-Lanuder Family. By Mrs J. Stewart Smith. Edinburgh, 1898. 


(15) By THe UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
The Teaching of Chemistry in the Universities of Aberdeen. By 
Alexander Findlay. Aberdeen, 1935. Aberdeen University Studies, 
No. 112. 


(14) By Tne UsIversiry or St ANDREWS, 
The Apostolic Camera and Scottish Benefices, 1418-1488. By Annie 
I. Cameron, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. St Andrews 0 niversity Publications, 
No. XXXV. Oxford, 1934. 
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(15) By JAMES DAVIDSON, F.S.A.Scot. 


Primitive Beliefs in the North-East of Scotland. By J. M. MePherson, 
B.D. London, 1929. 


(16) By WintovGcney Garpner, D.Sec., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
The Native Hill-Forts in North Wales, and their Defences. 
Craig Gwrtheyrn Hill-Fort, Llanfihangel Ar Arth, Caermarthenshire, 
Ffridd Faldwyn Hill-Fort, near Montgomery. 
Caer y Twr, a Hill-Fort on Holy Island, Anglesey. 
The Bulwarks, a Promontory Fort at Porthkerry, Glamorganshire. 
Reprints from Archeologia Cambrensis, December 1926, June 1932, 

December 1932, June 1934, June 1935. 


(17) By Toe Manx Museum. 
The Journal. Vol. ii. No. 45. December, 1935. 


(18) By A. J. H. Epwarps, F.S.A.Scot. 
Bristol Museum and Art Gallery—‘‘What to See" Guide. Sixth 
edition. Bristol, 1930. 


Newport (Mon.) Museum and Art Gallery. “‘What to See" Guide. 
1927. 


Guide to the Chesters Museum. By R. G. Collingwood, M.A., F.S.A. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1932, 
(19) By Wii11aMmM E. F. Macmiuan, F.S.A.Scot. 
Prehistoric Manin Ireland. By Cecil P. Martin, M.B., M.Sc. London, 
1935, 
The following Purchases for the Library were intimated :— 


English Glass. By W. A. Thorpe. London, 1935. 
Acta Archwologica. Vol. vi. Fase. 1-2. Copenhagen, 1935. 
The Gallovidian Annual, 1935-1936. Dumfries, 1935. 


The following Communications were read :— 
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I. 


ACCOUNT OF THE EXCAVATION OF AN TRON SMELTERY, 
AND OF AN ASSOCIATED DWELLING AND TUMULI AT 
WILTROW IN THE PARISH OF DUNROSSNESS, SHET- 
LAND. By ALEX. 0. CURLE, C.V.O., LL.D., F.S.A.Scot., 
F.S.A. 


The site of the group of prehistoric remains to be treated of in this 
communication lies in an area of enclosed moorland covered with stunted 
heather, some 200 yards to the north-east of Mr Bairnson's croft at Wil- 
trow, and as the crow flies, some three miles north of the mansion-house of 
Sumburgh. <A small sheet of water, the Loch of Browbreck, lies a short 
distance to the north-west, 

My attention was drawn to this site a few years ago by Mr Robert 
Bairnson, the son of the crofter on whose croft the ruins were situated 
and one of my most enthusiastic workmen at Jarlshof, who in the course 
of a slight excavation had found specimens of iron slag, some stone 
implements, and a few sherds of pottery, but it was not until this last 
summer that I found time and opportunity to make a systematic 
exploration of the site. 

The remains of the smeltery and of the dwelling, which some fifty or 
sixty years ago had served as shelters for stock, had later on suffered 
seriously at the hands of the builders of adjacent stone dykes, and both 
structures had been reduced to little more than their foundations, barely 
rising above the general level of the moorland, and covered with 
heather. 

The sketch plan (fig. 1) shows the group. The smeltery, which lay 
nearest to the croft houses, had suffered most, and no part of the external 
face of the wall remained. As far as ascertainable the building had been 
oval, or elliptical, with its main axis approximately east and west. 

On the northern side of the structure three furnaces had been formed 
in a very simple manner, by directing a draft along a flue to a throttle 
formed by converging stones and covered over by a slab, behind which 
glowed a fire of peat, for the reduction of the bog ore. The flues of 
these furnaces, shown on the plan, were operated from the north, east. 
amd west respectively (fig. 2). 

The flue from the north was in the best state of preservation, and from 
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the orifice, as it remained, to the throttle it measured 4 feet. It was a 
narrow channel lined with stones on either side, and measuring some 5 to 6 
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SKETCH PLAN. 
WILTROW, SHETLAND. 
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Fig. |. Plan of Smeltery, Dwelling, and Tumuli at Wiltrow, Shetland. 


inches across. At 1 foot 9 inches from the outer end a flat triangular 
stone, 8 inches across and 2 inches thick, fitted into a slot on either aide, 
and had evidently been used as a shutter to put the flue out of action. 
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The lintel which covered the throttle was from 4 to 5 inches above the 
bottom of the flue on the outside, and a couple of inches more on the 
inside. On the site of the fire there was much seorna, thin flake-like 
pieces of iron, and peat ash. 





Fiz. 2. The North and East Furnaces indicated by crosses, 


The two other Hues were very similar, but there were 
of slag and metal beneath the lintel of the east furnace 
either of the others. 


more remains 
than benenth 


Adjacent to the furnaces, and to some extent mingling with the slag, 
ctc., were numerous pieces of pottery, on some of which there was an 
encrustation of iron, also rude stone implements on the faces of some of 
Which there was also traces of iron, and many scrapers made of quartz. 
There was also found a curious spout-like object of sandstone (fig. 3) 
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rene ra ? Inches. 


Fig. 3. Spout-like Object of Sandstone. 





Fig. 4. Back Chamber of Dwelling, looking outwards, 
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10 inches in length, broken and incomplete, on both sides of which 
there were slight encrustations of iron. The stone implements were very 
similar to those found at Jarlshof, and included spatulate tools and 
rounded clubs. 

Behind these flues was a small chamber measuring some 7 feet 6 inches 
by 6 feet, the floor of which was covered with peat ash. An opening in 
the south wall gave access to a passage which led into the remains of 





Fig. 5. Lateral Chambers with Pavel Floors on Left on entering. 


another chamber of irregular shape, on the west side of which there 
remained a short length of low walling. Within this chamber was found 
a considerable quantity of bog ore, the raw material for the furnaces, On 
the north side of it was a lintel covering the end of another flue, which 
ran in a northerly direction for a short distance, beyond which it was 
not traceable. 

Some 10 feet to the north of the northmost furnace was the dwelling — 
a circular building, as previously stated reduced almost to ground level 
by pillage of its material. Though the outline of the outer wall was 
ascertainable with comparative certainty, only a few of the actual large 
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blocks which had marked it remained. It had been a structure elliptical 
on plan, lying with its main axis from north-west to south-east, having 
the entrance from the latter direction, and measuring 31 feet by 25 feet 
over all across the centre. Unfortunately at the outer end of the entrance 
passage there was so much dilapidation of what appeared to be a secondary 
building, that its original features were unascertainable. The passage 
had been about 2 feet 4 inches wide, and had extended through the wall 





Fig. 6. Lateral Chamber on Hight on entering, ona! Drain Covers in Front, 


for some 7 to 8 feet with an elongated chamber on the left on entering. 
The original plan of the dwelling was identical with that employed in the 
earlier dwellings at Jarlshof, and consisted of a central court with a long 
transverse chamber across the inner end, and two small recessed chambers 
on either side. The length of the interior from front to back was some 
21 feet, and the greatest width from the backs of the opposite chambers 
13 feet. 

The inner chamber measured 12 feet in length and some 6 feet in 
greatest width, Originally it had been open to the court, but later a 
wall had been constructed between the opposite partition walls which 
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formed the inner ends of the adjacent lateral chambers, with an entrance 
through it at the south end. The floor of this chamber was covered 
with numerous flat stones which suggested the ruin of a beehive roof. 
There was no indication in it of a hearth. 

Immediately in front of the secondary cross-wall in the court lay a 
large rectangular Hagstone, the fire-fractured surface of which showed 
that it had been the hearth. 

The lateral chambers, or cells, each measuring some 6 feet in length 
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Fig. 7. Stone Implements found in the Dwelling. 


by 3 feet in depth, were rounded at the back, and paved on the floor 
(fig. 5). The floor of the first chamber on the right in entering was 
completed with a kerb some 7 inches above the level of the court (fig. 6), 
while the floor of the chamber opposite was also raised. There was 
evidence of fires having been burned in front of each of these foremost 
chambers, 

From a point adjacent to the front of the hearth there ran a drain to 
the entrance, measuring some 5 inches across by 24 inches deep, with a 
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semicircular section, and covered with flags (fig. 6). Such a drain could 
only have been intended to carry away surface water, and it is obvious 
therefore that the court was open to the air, while the chambers only were 
roofed. We may assume therefore that a similar arrangement character- 
ised the buildings on the same plan at Jarlshof, though no drains were 
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Fig. §. Stone [Implements found in the Dwelling. 


found in these. As the floors on that site were of sand they were 
probably not required. 

In clearing out this building there were found over 50 rude stone 
implements, complete and broken, representing the numerous types, 
excepting those of slate, found in the earlier prehistoric dwellings at 
Jarlshof (figs. 7, 8,9). There were also recovered a few hammer stones, 
some pieces of pumice, two small scrapers of quartz similar to those 
found in the smeltery (fig. 10), and a round anvil stone such as would 
be used in their manufacture. A few pieces of coarse black pottery 
were found, not identical with that from the adjacent building, but of 
the same character as most of it, some stone pot-lids (fig. 11), also a 
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cube-shaped block of sponge iron (fig. 12), and fragments of three 
separate saddle querns (fig. 13). Of these, two pieces of one quern 
were found in the interior, and the two other contiguous fragments 
among the debris at the entrance. These querns have been of typical 
saddle-back type, differing materially from the trough querns found at 
Jarlshof. | 


Lying to eastward of the dwelling, from 12 to 80 feet distant. lay a 
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Fig. 0. Stone Implements found in the Dwelling, 


group of tumuli, six in number. They were small inverted bowl-shaped 
mounds measuring some 10 to 12 feet in diameter, and from 18 to 20 
inches in height, covered with a growth of stunted heather. One of these, 
which lay some 23 feet distant, was excavated. Beneath the cover- 
ing of heather on the surface it was composed of stones gathered from 
the moorland, of a size such as a man could easily lift with one hand. 
From among these stones came the broken ends of three stone 
similar to some found on the other sites, and 
Towards the centre of the mound th 
VOL. LXX. 


Implements 
an abraded hammer stone. 
e stones were larger, and in the heart 
Ll 
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Fig. 10. Scrapers of Quartz from Smeltery and Dwelling. 
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of it there appeared to be a rudely defined conical construction, rising 
from a platform of flat stones, and formed of cobbles surmounted by a 
small boulder measuring 1 foot in length by 8 inches in thickness. On 
removing this apparent construction there was disclosed a level bed of 
rock measuring 3 feet 5 inches in length by 1 foot 7 inches in breadth and 
seemingly undisturbed. There was not the slightest trace of a burial 
either by inhumation or incineration. The only other find, in addition 
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Fig. 11. Pot-lids found in Dwelling, 


to the portions of implements, was a sherd of very rotten pot found 
fairly high up and outside the central cone, similar to that found in the 
smeltery but more affected by heat, the chips of steatite being entirely 
burned out of it. 

Another tumulus adjacent to the stone dyke, and one of the two 
furthest from the dwelling, as shown on the plan, was also excavated. 
In it there was less suggestion of construction but, as in the previous 
example, towards the centre the stones were larger. It also had been 
erected on a rock surface. From among the general mass of stones 
there were recovered eight stone implements of an axe-like form. whole 
or in part, and one half of a pot lid. 
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The facts revealed in this excavation call for some consideration. 
In the first place it is remarkable to find a group of furnaces for the 
extraction of iron, associated with rude 
stone implements of definite types similar 
to those found in the prehistoric dwellings 
at Jarlshof, and there associated with the 
working of bronze. From this itis obvious 
that such stone inplements, to whatever 
uses they might have been applied, were 
not superseded by either bronze or iron. 
It must be noted, however, that certain 
implements of a class which was common 
in the earlier levels at Jarlshof are absent 
from Wiltrow, viz. those fashioned from 
slate or kindred material, to the shapes of 
knives and serrated blades, and to heart- 
4 Liner shaped perforated shovels. Serapers of 
Fig. 12. Block of Sponge Iron. quartz, were found at both places, but 
whereas those from Jarlshof are large and 
rather clumsy, those from Wiltrow are small and neatly fashioned, 
resembling in this respect thumb-nail scrapers of flint. As metal did not 








Fig. 13. Hemains of Saddle Quern. 


supersede the rude stone implements we may presume that, notwithstand- 
ing the introduction of metal, they continued to be employed in the same 
industries as formerly. What were these industries? From the finding of 
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grain in Jarlshof associated with bronze, we know that the inhabitants 
cultivated the soil, therefore some of these stone objects were used in 
Various processes of agriculture, such as opening up the soil by ploughing 
or otherwise, in breaking down clods, also probably after harvest in bruising 
the barley. For building, large stones would have to be levered up-from 
the land surface in which they were embedded: peats were burned and 
so had to be dug out. Vessels were fashioned from steatite so that 
material had to be quarried from the rock faces. Clay was required for 
potting, and had to be extracted, and before being ready for the potter 
it had to be prepared: sheep and eattle had to be slaughtered and flayed, 
and the skins cured. There being no timber on the island, except such 
odd tree trunks as might be brought to the shores by the ocean currents, 
there was no need for sharp-edged tools in industry. 

We have seen from the finds at Jarlshof that bronze was chiefly 
employed for the manufacture of swords, so in view of the continued use 
of the stone implements it seems likely that iron, if not being extracted for 
export, was similarly to be used for weapons. As bog iron, however, is 
widely distributed in Scotland there was probably: no occasion anywhere 
to import such iron produced from Shetland. 

No doubt these implements were specialised, but so far it has not been 
possible to determine the purpose that each type served. One spatulate 
tool found at Jarlshof bore clay on its surface, and as it would have 
answered the purpose of a trowel it may have been so employed. That 
round stone dises found both at Wiltrow and Jarlshof were pot lids was 
clearly proved by their being found in sifu on the tops of pots. 

The true character of the small stone heaps known as tumuli which 
abound in certain regions in Scotland has long been a puzzle. They are 
almost invariably found in the neighbourhood of hut circles, sometimes 
within a few feet of the circle, and never very far away. A number have 
been examined with negative results. It has been assumed that these are 
burial mounds, but as a rule neither traces of inhumation nor of incinera- 
tion have been found within them. A notable exception, however, 
must be stated. In 1908 the presence of unburned burials in a number 
of small stone cairns was revealed by the senseless action of a crowd of 
youths on the shore near Gullane, in East Lothian, and adjacent to a 
cairn of the early [ron Age which had just been exeavated. It is note- 
worthy, however, that these tumuli! were situated on the sand and not 
on cultivable land. The possibility that they are in the majority of 
cases merely collections of surface stones from small patches of cultivated 
land is conceivable. The facts elicited by the excavation of two of 


' Proceétdings, vol. xiii. p. 332, 
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these tumuli at Wiltrow lends some weight to the latter suggestion. 
Obviously if stones were gathered off a piece of cultivable land they 
would be deposited on a useless surface. Both the heaps at Jarlshof 
lay on rock. It is natural that the larger stones would be gathered 
first, and so the larger stones were at the bottom, The fact that so 
many stone implements, broken and otherwise, were in the heaps 
indicates that the material was collected from the surface in the im- 
mediate vicinity. If there had been a burial otherwise than after 
cremation the body must have been simply laid on the rock and covered 
with a very inadequate heap of stones, in which there was little or no 
soil, a singularly unpleasant arrangement in the immediate vicinity of 
a dwelling. Finally if the body had been so dealt with, there would 
have been some arrangement of stones around it to form a space in 
which to deposit it, analogous to that found in the Iron Age cairn at 
Gullane, above referred to, but any indication of such an arrangement 
in this case was absent. 

The pottery (fig. 14), which for the most part came from the smeltery, 
consisted of numerous small pieces, and though there were a few frag- 
ments of rims shown by sections, ete., in fig. 15, there were not enough 
pieces of any one vessel capable of being joined together to show the 
form. The ware was coarse, and as a rule open in texture, with numerous 
rather large chips of steatite in the body. Many of the pieces were 
ornamented with rectilinear impressions of varying depth, taking the 
forms of chevrons and lozenges. One small portion of a rim showed 
two diverging horizontal lines suggesting the formation of a late Celtic 
motive. Unfortunately the piece is too small to be certain of the style 
the complete decoration would have assumed (fig. 14, No. 7). 

The vessels, which had for the most part been cooking-pots, appeared 
to have been straight sided with edges bevelled towards the interior. 
One rim section (fig. 14, No. 3) indicated a spherical body with an up- 
standing rim. 

In its ornamentation this pottery bore no resemblance to any pottery 
found at Jarlshof, though the rim section above referred to was not unlike 
a section of a sherd found in the latest level of occupation of Dwelling 
No. iti on that site.’ In the impressed treatment, however, there is a 
fairly close analogy with pottery from the Hebrides, notably with that 
from the earth-house at Foshigarry in North Uist excavated by the late 
Mr Erskine Beveridge, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot.2. There were, however, 
applied bands on many of the Foshigarry vessels, a feature absent 
from all the pieces at Wiltrow. Somewhat analogous pottery found at 


t Proceedings, vol. lxviil. p. 224, fig. 58, No.7. § Proceedings, vol. lev. p. 200, figs. 24, 24, 
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Galson, Borve, Port o’ Ness, Lewis. and Pigmies’ Isle off the Butt of 
Lewis, is in the National Museum of Antiquities. 

The block of sponge-iron and samples of other material found in the 
smeltery were submitted to Dr C. H. Desch of the National Physical 
Laboratory, who very kindly examined them. He reported that the 
sponge of iron had all the appearance of iron made in a bloomery before 
hammering, but that it had oxidised so completely as actually to be non- 
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Fig. 14. Sherds with incised Decoration from Smeltery. 


magnetic: certain specimens, he reported, were, without doubt, bog ore 
from which the iron was made, also that it would be in all probability a 
self-fluxing ore which would lend itself to the bloomery process. 

So unusual an occurrence as the association of iron with rude stone 
implements such as were in use with bronze, requires a statement to show 
that the association was not merely one of locality but equally so of time. 
In other words, that the tron furnaces were not constructed in the mins 
of a building belonging to an earlier epoch. On that point the evidence 
was conclusive. The iron and the pottery were on the same floor level, 
in fact there is iron adhering to more than one of the sherds, and no 
evidence emerged to suggest that the smeltery was not an original 





Pig. 15. Sections, etec., of Rima from the Smeltery, 
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construction. Remains of iron, moreover, were not confined to the 
furnaces. <A considerable quantity was found on the floor of one of the — 
chambers in the dwelling, and the sponge of iron actually came from the 
latter site. 

The chronological relation which the occupation at Wiltrow bears to 
that at Jarlshof is more or less determined by a comparison of the relics. 
We have seen that the rude stone implements, which continued through 
the Bronze period in the latter site, were stillin use at Wiltrow. The same 
may be said of quartz scrapers, though the form of these objects had 
changed in that they were smaller. But in the third occupation level 
of Dwelling No. iii at Jarlshof, which was clearly referable to the [ron 
Age, rude stone implements were not numerous and quartz scrapers 
were entirely absent; the pottery also from being straight sided in 
the earliest period had become shouldered, often with a sharp angle at 
the shoulder. At Wiltrow, as we have just seen, the pottery with one 
exception, as far as ascertainable, was straight sided. The Wiltrow 
occupation appears therefore to have occurred very early in the Iron Age 
of Shetland, before an extension in the use of tron had brought about its 
substitution for the rude stone implements with which the people carried 
on their ordinary vocations. The exploration during the last summer 
of a hut circle and earth-house adjacent to the group of prehistoric 
dwellings at Jarlshof, and to be described hereafter, revealed the fact 
that the rude stone implements, as well as the scrapers of quartz, had 
entirely passed out of use before its construction. This, to judge from 
the pottery, had occurred not long after the date of the latest occupation 
of the Dwelling No. iii, and some time before that of the neighbouring 
broch. 


In closing I desire to express my indebtedness to Miss Cecil Mowbray, 
F.S.A.Scot., for having surveyed and planned the remains at Wiltrow, also 
to Mr Calder, F.S.A.Scot., of the Royal Commission on Ancient Monu- 
ments, for assistance inthe planning. My thanks are due also to Dr C, H. 
Desch of the National Physical Laboratory for sparing time to examine 
the iron relies; to Mr Knox of the Geological Survey of Scotland for 
giving me a report on the stone chip used in the pottery, and I must 
not omit to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr Robert Bairnson for 
having directed my attention to the site and to his father for affording 
me every facility to excavate it. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT THE DOUNE OF INVERNOCHTY. By 
W. Doveuas Sovesox, M.A., D.Lirt., F.S.A.Scor. 


HistTorRIcaAL INTRODUCTION. 


When in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the ancient Celtic 
province of Mar emerges as a feudal earldom, we find that it was com- 
posed of five great lordships: the lordship of Braemar, the capital 
messuage of which was the Castle of Kindrochit; the lordship of Cromar, 
centred on Migvie Castle; the lordship of Strathdee, based on the Castle 
of Aboyne; the lordship of Midmar, with the castle of the same name; 
and the lordship of Strathdon, the capital messuage of which was the 
Doune of Invernochty. All these five pivotal castles, together with the 
main seat of the EFarldom at Kildrummy, are known to have been in 
existence during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.! Kindrochit, 
Migvie, and Kildrummy appear from the outset to have been stone 
eastles, though at Kildrummy there was an earlier moffe, on a different 
site. Midmar and Invernochty began as mottes: but at the former place 
the early earthwork castle was superseded in the sixteenth century by 
a stone building in a new situation; while at Invernochty the mofte, 
apparently at an early date, was crowned with a curtain wall enclosing 
buildings also of stone. 

The Doune of Invernochty * ranks with the Mote of Urr and the Castle 
of Duffus as one of the three grandest examples in Scotland of a Norman 
eastle in earthwork. Its size is so impressive, far exceeding that of the 
capital messuages of the four sister lordships, that we can hardly doubt 
it was designed as the principal castle of Mar, probably in the earliest 
period of infeudation, before the founding of Kildrummy Castle in the 
reign of Alexander IL." The building of the great stone castle, ten 
miles down the valley, would deprive the Doune of much of its impor- 
tance and doubtless accounts for the scantiness of its recorded history. 
Apparently the only specific mention of the place oceurs in 1507. On 
Sth August in that vear James IV. granted a large portion of the lands 


' For foller details see my paper on “The Early Castles of Mar” in Proceedings, vol. Lxiii, pp. 
1lo2-335, 


2 Poller details are given in my paper in Proceedings, vol. liii. pp. 3445. 
® For the circumstances, see Proceedings, vol. ixii., pp. 46-42, 
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of the Earldom of Mar—then held by the Crown—to Alexander Elphin- 
stone of that ilk. As Kildrummy Castle was still retained by the King 
in his own hands, it was necessary to fix a capital messuage for the lands 
made over to Elphinstone, and so they were constituted as the barony 
of Invernochty, and the chief messuage was declared to be apud antiquam 
maneriem de Invernochy.. Probably this was a purely formal provision 
in order to obtain a head place for the barony, where courts might be held 
and sasines taken: and it would be extremely rash to assume, on this 
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Fig. 1. Map of Strathdon, by Robert Gordon of Straloch. (Neproduced by perm iavion frown fhe 
original in the Notional Library of Scotland. | 


evidence alone, that the Doune was still inhabited at this date. In any 
event Elphinstone within another twelvemonth received a further grant, 
including this time the custody of the Castle of Kildrummy, where there- 
after became his seat. Further historic information about the Doune 
appears to be lacking. It is stated that the parish church of Inver- 
nochty originally stood on its summit, and in fact the church is marked 
in this position, between the Nochty and the Don, in the first draft of 
Gordon of Straloch’s map of Aberdeenshire, preserved in the National 
Library of Scotland (fig. 1). As published in Blaeu's Atlas, 1654, the 
church occupies its present site, on the opposite bank of the Don; from 


' Registrum Magni Sigili Regum Scolorum, 1424-1515, No, 345; cf. Antiquilies of the Shires of 
Aberdeen and Banff, vol, iv. p. TA). 
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which it may perhaps be concluded that the transfer had taken place 
immediately prior to this date. The older church on the Doune would 
doubtless have originated as the castle chapel. It is first on record in 
a deed dated between 1199 and 1207, whereby Gilchrist, Earl of Mar, 
impropriated the Church of Invernochty to the Augustinian Priory of 
Monymusk recently founded by him.’ In 1409 a feudal servitude due 
to the Earl of Mar in respect of the lordship of Strathdon is payable at 
the south door of the church of Invernochty,? a circumstance quite in 
keeping with the idea that the church stood within the capital message 
of the lordship. 

The history of Strathdon, during the period of infeudation from which 
the Doune of Invernochty must date, is almost an entire blank. But a 
remarkable archeological discovery, illustrating this obscure period, 
was made in 1822, when a hoard, consisting of two rings and several 
hundred silver coins, evidently buried in the thirteenth century, was 
unearthed in digging the foundation for a dyke on the north-west side of 
Tom Fuaraich, about three and a half miles above the Doune and at a 
height of 1600 feet. With the exception of two coins that found their 
way into the National Museum,® both coins and rings unfortunately seem 
long ago to have disappeared, but the very precise account of them 
given by the Rev. Robert Meiklejohn, at that time minister of Strathdon, 
18 worth reproducing :—* 


‘One of the rings is gold, with a small dark sapphire. A ring pre- 
cisely similar was discovered, lth July 1829, with other relics, in the 
coffin of a bishop of Chichester, in the Cathedral of that city. The date 
of the tomb is a-p. 1146. The other was a broken iron gilt ring, with a 
pale sapphire, and is very similar to many Arabian and Indian rings. 
The coins are nearly all of Henry II, of England. Some of them are 
of William the Lion of Scotland, and two of them of King John. A 
portion of them was divided into halves, and others into quarters. Those 
of Henry IIT. have on the obverse the King's head, full-faced and crowned, 
holding the sceptre with a cross Pattee: reverse, o cross with a amall 
cross in each quarter. They all have the names of the towns where 
they were coined, and of the mint-masters, such as SIMUN ON LOANT. 
(Canterbury). The coins of William have the King’s head in profile on 
the obverse, holding the sceptre with a cross, Reverse, a cross with 
i star in each quarter. Those of King John are stamped with o triangle 
on both sides. The effigy on the obverse is within the triangle. They 
are much defaced.”’ 





* Registrum Prioratua Sanefi Andree, pp. 374-5, 

* Registrum Magni Sigilli, 1424-1519, No. 58. 

* Proceedings, vol, v. p. 31, 

* Nev Statistical Account, vol, xij, (Aberdeenshire), p. 546. The site of the discovery is shown on 
the 6-inch O.8. map, Aberdeenshire, sheet brix. 
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With regard to this hoard Sir George Macdonald has been good enough 
to write me as follows:— 


“The account of the coin find is all right. In those days and for 
long afterwards, English coins provided by far the larger part of the 
eurrency of Scotland. The proportion in hoards is usually somewhere 
about 30:1. The halving and quartering is quite in order. 

“Meagre as the details are, they are sufficient to make it possible to 
say something about the date. Richard I., John, and (until 1247) Henry 
IU... all used on their pennies the inscription HENRICVS REX simply. 
As ANGLIE TERCI did not make its appearance until the long-cross 
series began (in the year I have named), I take it these must have been 
long-cross pennies. Without TERCI or IL. it is highly improbable that 
the finders would have ascribed them to the third Henry. But long- 
cross pennies with a scepire were not struck till 1250. The moneyer's 

~ name, however, proves that short-cross pennies were present also, 
Simon of Canterbury figures as mint-master in 1199 under King John, 
and he continued to strike short-cross pennies under Henry ITI. till 1242. 
You may take it, | think, that the deposit belongs to the third quarter 
of the thirteenth century or possibly the fourth. 

“The coins of John must have been half-pennies. He put his own 
name (IOHANNES) on that denomination. These half-pennies are 
exceedingly rare. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SITE AND EXCAVATIONS. 


The Doune (see general plan, fig. 2, and view, fig. 3) is an oval motte, 
carved out of a residual mass of fluviatile gravel,' its long axis lying from 
north-west to south-west. Before excavation, it was evident from 
foundations that the summit had been surrounded by a wall placed on 
the edge of the scarp, with an entry at the south-east end, to which a 
niched pathway ascends the mound diagonally. Within the entry to 
the left a sunk area represented the interior of a building excavated 
prior to 1875. The enclosure on top of the molfe measures 250) feet in 
length and 120 in breadth. Various lines of turf-covered foundations 
seemed to show that this area had contained a number of buildings, and 
one small fragment of wall still cropped out above ground. No doubt 
the stone curtain and interior buildings would be secondary: and evidence 
of this is afforded by the way in which the wall at the gateway is benched 
or set back into the substance of the motte. The motte is about 60 to 65 
feet in height, and rises with a slope of some 50 degrees from within a 
ditch varying from 22 to 32 feet in basal width, with an average depth of 
some 20 feet, reckoning from the summit level of the counterscarp bank. 
The latter (doubtless composed of the upeast from the ditch) is expanded 

' See A. Bremner, Physical Geology of the Don Basin, p. 110, 
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Pig. 2. Doune of Invernochty: 
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Fig. 3. Doune of Invernochty: 
Jocotean Collection, Aberdeen University Library.) 
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on the west side to form a crescentic berm or platform, 74 feet in greatest 
width and raised about 8 or 9 feet above the surrounding fields. This 
platform, upon which foundations used to be visible, would form a kind 
of bailey; its relatively small dimensions probably are due to the unusual 
size of the area on the top of the moffe. On the east side the bank is 
10 feet broad at the north end, increasing to 25 feet near its south-east 
corner. All round the counterscarp a well-marked narrow mound exists, 
probably for the purpose of carrying a palisade.' 

Special interest attaches to the arrangements for filling the ditch. 
The ground to the north and west of the castle was formerly a marsh, 
fed by the brisk litthe Water of Bardoch. From the north-east corner 
of the counterscarp a great bank, 15 feet broad at top, 5 feet in height, 
and 150 yards in length, is carried across to the high ground farther north 
(below the farm of Lost), thus retaining the waters of the swamp, so that 
the whole area would be converted into a lake. Just within the bank 
a gap is left in the counterscarp, through which the waters of the lake 
would be admitted into the ditch. Another gap at the south end would 
allow of the ditch being emptied. These gaps doubtless were fitted with a 
penstock and sluice, so that the ditch could be emptied and filled, or the 
depth of the water regulated at will. The whole arrangement is as simple 
as it is well contrived, and affords a remarkable example, on a great scale, 
of Norman military engineering. A third gap, in the great bank about 
90 feet out from its root, seems to be a modern cutting made to drain 
the lake. 

The purpose of the excavations now to be described, which were 
carried out during October last by the proprietor, Mr F. L. Wallace of 
Candacraig, was to expose the ring wall on the crest of the motfe and to 
trace out, as far as time permitted, the plan of the interior buildings, 
as a prelude to a systematic exploration of the site which it is proposed 
to commence next season. 

The foundations of the ring wall (see plan of summit area, fig. 4) 
were revealed in sifu round the whole circumference of the motte, a total 
length of 594 feet. At the entrance it is over 6 feet thick, and remains to 
4 maximum height of about 4 feet. The wall here rests on a rough pro- 
jecting hase-course, and consists ofa grouted core faced with large coursed 
boulders. The left cheek of the gateway is still distinct, although all 
dressed work has been torn out; the right cheek is well-nigh totally 
destroyed, but from some slight indications it appeared that the portal 
had been 7 feet 3 inches wide. On either side of the interior face are 


' The structure described asa “ well" in my former account, on the north-west side of the counter- 
scarp, in an old lime kiln. 
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rough projecting corbels, or rather tusks of undressed stone, which may 
have been part of the supports for an overhead construction of timber. 
For most of its circumference the ring wall rests on a curious, irregular, 
external pitching or apron of stones, bedded without mortar in the sub- 
stance of the mofle, and extending in places to a distance of as much as 
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Fig. 4. Doune of Invernochty: Plan of Summit Area. 


® feet in advance of the wall. There is a small internal buttress on the 
east side near to the south corner. The gap at the north end of the ring 
wall (mentioned in my former account) from which a path leads down 
the motte, was found to be modern, i.e. there has been no postern here. 
On the west side is a small fragment of the inner facing of a second wall 
(as shown on plan), from which the front part has disappeared. This 
wall could hardly have been built immediately in front of the main ring 
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wall: it will therefore be older in date, and must have come to grief 
before the present curtain was erected. 

Within the enclosure the building near the entrance, excavated about 
1870, has been again cleared out. It measures 22 feet 8 inches by 15 
feet 10 inches, within walls 4 feet thick, laid in clay. The side walls 
and the west end wall have no outer face, backing against the natural 
gravel into which the basement of this building has been sunk. In the 
east wall is the entrance, and opposite to it is a small buttress-like con- 
struction which may be the abutment of a fireplace." The floor is of 
beaten earth. 

Stretching right across the summit area, from side to side of the 
motte, are the foundations of a long 
rectangular building, a fragment of 
which (as stated above) was visible 
before excavation. It measures 92 
feet 8 inches by 30 feet, within 
walls 2 or 3 feet thick, laid in lime. 
Midway in the north wall is a solid 
internal projection, 20 feet long and 
1 foot 9inchesdeep. The orientation 
is 49° N.E. That this building is 
none other than the ancient parish 
church of Invernochty is rendered 
very likely by the remarkable discovery, immediately to the north of it 
at the spot shown on plan, of what seems to be part of a Norman stoup or 
piscina, The fragment (fig. 5), which is in Kildrummy freestone, represents 
a shallow circular basin, the diameter of which had been about 104 inches, 
while the lip is 2} inches broad, slightly bevelled on either arris. The 
under part of the basin is designed as a Norman cushion capital with 
invected or escalloped faces, and between each scallop is a narrow keeled 
moulding. Unfortunately, owing to its broken condition, it is impossible 
to say whether there was a drain or not, The basin appears to have been 
cloured away from the wall by a blow which broke it off and knocked 
away a large portion of the lip. Previous to its being made into a basin 
the under surface of the stone had been used as a whetstone, no doubt 
by the masons working at the castle. 

It is interesting to note that the design of this basin is very similar 
to that of the cushion caps of the chancel arch at Monymusk Church.* 
In view of the historical connection between Monymusk Priory and its 





Fig. 6. Basin found on the Doune of 
Invernochty. 


' This «mall feature has been accidentally omitted from the plan (fig: 4). 
' Proceedings, vol. lix. p. G1. 
VOL. LXX. 12 
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impropriated rectory of Invernochty, it seems not unlikely that this 
basin was carved by the same craftsman who did the Norman work at 
Monymusk. 

Another Norman fragment was found in excavating the church. 
It is a small piece of Kildrummy stone, forming a jamb with a square 
arris. The face is wrought with two sets of “droves” or tooling lines, 
diagonally to each other, and meeting on a line so as to form a series of 
chevrons one within the other. 

The importance of these discoveries lies in the fact that they are the 
first case recorded in Scotland of Norman stonework on a mount-and- 
bailey castle. 

No other wrought stones were found, but chips and fragments of 
Kildrummy freestone were fairly frequent everywhere. 

The only other portion of walling uncovered so far is the small length 
of foundation in the centre of the southern sector of the courtyard, as 
shown on plan. 


Notre on Retics Fouwxp. 


Poitery.—84 sherds, mostly small. In so far as these possess dis- 
tinetive characteristics, they closely resemble the wares found at Coull 
Castle,’ also in Aberdeenshire, and suggest an early fourteenth eentury 
provisional date for the general facies, At all events no pieces demon- 
strably later have been noted. Two fragments fitting together are part 
of a large pitcher handle in coarse dark ware, oval in section, strongly 
ribbed, and showing a deep finger impression at the point of junction 
with the body of the vessel. Two other sherds form a complete handle, 
7 inches long, with a curved section, hollow on the outer side, and showing 
finger imprints at both ends. A number of other sherds have these 
characteristic thumb or finger prints. Two types of brim are present: 
both are thickened and flat on top, but one is sharply everted and the 
other not. Both types were found at Coull: they are the rims Nos. 3 
and 5 of Professor M’Kenny Hughes’ sections.?. The bases are obtuse 
angled and slightly convex on the bottom, but no crinkled or “ pinched” 
edges are represented. Exterior ornamentation for the most part con- 
sists of the usual horizontal ribbing or striation, which is often present 
internally as well. One highly glazed fragment shows thin vertical 
ribbing, widely spaced. Four sherds have a horizontal rib toothed by 
cross hatchings, a ware exemplified at Coull by the pieces A 7 and A 9, 
It is the pattern of the vessel B 45 in the British Museum collection. 


' Proceedings, vol. lvill. pp. 81-8, 
* Archeological Journal, vol. lix. p. 236, pl. i. 
* Catalogue of English Pottery in the Britioh Museum, p. O53, 
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Another piece of this hard glazed ware shows oval studs in appliqué: 
this also seems to be a fourteenth century motif. The pastes exhibit the 
common gradations between fine hard pink and coarse dark grey gritty 
material, and the glazes vary from bright yellow through various shades 
of green to a kind of russet. There are the usual fragments of unglazed, 
soot-stained pipkins. 

Tronwork,—30 items. Of these 20 are nails, They show the usual 
four-sided section, but the heads are all flat and circular, and the quadri- 
lateral type, often found at Coull,’ is not represented. The nails vary in 
length from 3; inches to 2 inches. ‘The remaining determinable objects 
are: i horseshoe, 5 inches in length; a flat object, 2 inches long, rounded 
on the edges and looped at both ends, apparently a link for uniting two 
pieces of belting; part of the blade of a broad, blunt-pointed knife; and 
a pin or ferrule, 4 inches long, 

fiint,—A small piece of worked yellow flint, possibly for a strike-a- 
light, 

Gold Brooch.—Much the most important relic yielded by the Doune 
was a talismanic “Annunciation” brooch in gold 
(fig. 6), found during the excavations of last 
century. It is now preserved at Newe. The 
brooch is circular, and plano-convex in section 
—i.¢. flat in front and rounded behind. Its pin, 
which is oval in section, flattened frontally at 
the point, has a collar or flange immediately 
below the loop hinge on which it is swung, and 
this collar is enriched with tiny pellets or 
granulations, like the drupes of a miniature 
bramble. The loop is thickened and jointed on 
Lop: The face of the ring is margined with wie. 6. Hold eee aoe 
incised Jines, and contains the talismanic in- rigune of Tnesmselts: 
scription, in fine Gothic lettering - AVE MARIA , 
GRAOLA PLENA. The over-all diameter of the brooch is 13 inch. This 
beautiful brooch belongs to a well-known type current in Scotland about 
the year 1300, which has been exhaustively studied by Dr Graham 
Callander? It should, however, be noted that, unlike so many of the 
examples described by him, there are no signs whatever of illiteracy in 
the inscription, which is superbly executed. 
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Sones.—The following note has been furnished by Professor James 
Ritchie :- 





' Proceedings, vol, lviii., p. 30. 
* Thid., pre LOO-84. 
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ANIMAL REMAINS FROM THE DOUNE OF INVERNOCHTY. 
By Proressor James Hircuie, M.A., D.Sc., F.S.A.Scor. 


The bones of animals are not numerous, consisting of about 220 
pieces, mostly fragments and almost all showing weathering. They 
represent for the most part the refuse of meals, many limb-bones and jaw- 
bones being split longitudinally for the extraction of the marrow. The 
composition of the food materials is instructive in that the remains of 
wild animals are very rare, and it seems surprising that in a district 
well stocked at the time of the occupation of the Doune with wild creatures 
and animals of the chase, so little advantage should have been taken of 
the natural products of the countryside. That the inhabitants relied 
almost wholly upon their domestic stock of food indicates how completely 
the more primitive hunting stage of existence had been superseded by 
the sophistication of an agricultural civilisation. 

Of the domestic animals used, while remains of sheep are not infre- 
quent, those of pigs are rare, and the mainstay of the food supply was 
the rather small domestic cattle of the times. In this respect the collec- 
tion differs from many other Seottish food collections where sheep are 
predominant; and it may indicate that cattle-raising rather than the 
herding of sheep was the chief stock industry in the neighbourhood at 
that time. 

Amongst the bones which I have seen there is not much indication that 
they were put to any special use. Gut the upper end of one of the bones 
of a hind limb (the right tibia) of on ox has been cut in a short section 
which rests firmly upon a level base, while on the upper surface the 
natural central hollow of the bone forms a socket, roughly an inch in 
(iameter and about an inch deep. The appearance of this small stand, 
about 2 inches high, suggests that it may have been used as a rude holder, 
perhaps to carry a burning faggot as a light. 

Other bones which have been cut and have a smoothness suggesting 
use are the lower end of the femur of a sheep, the shaft of which has been 
trimmed with a long slanting cut so that it forms a narrow scoop; part 
of a long bone from the limb of an ox, the end of which is trimmed 
to a chisel shape; and the base of a red deer’s antler attached to part 
of the frontal bone, and trimmed to a rough wedge-shape by a few 
heavy cuts. 

A few bones are calcined. 

The animals represented in the collection are red deer (Cervus elaphus) 
—the fragment of antler referred to above and a tooth; domestic cattle 
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—many bones of a small breed, representing adult and young animals 
as well as at least one unborn calf; domestic sheep—a number of bones 
of jaws and limbs, the latter showing that the breed was small and fine- 
limbed: domestic pig—a fragment of jaw and loose ‘teeth; and horse— 
represented only by two molar teeth of an individual of a robust type. 


It. 


SCREENS AND LOFTS IN SCOTTISH CHURCHES.' 
By IAN C. HANNAH, M.P., F.S.A.Scor. 


Virtually all medisval churches were divided by screens. They 
did much to increase the effect of mystery that is a leading characteristic 
of Gothic and which made it «sthetically desirable that the whole interior 
of any building should not be revealed at a glance. They also had 
important and varied ecclesiological functions. 

Screens were by far the most conspicuous of medieval ecclesiastical 
fittings as they still are in the eastern church. Very many have dis- 
appeared. In Roman Catholic countries they have been very generally 
removed, but many splendid examples are still to be seen in Lutheran 
parts of Germany and in certain districts of England, notably the eastern 
and south-western counties.2. In later Gothic work they frequently 
sive the whole atmosphere to the interior. It was a Renaissance idea 
to give far greater prominence to the altar. 

The sereens and galleries of Scotland were clearly very distinctive, 
and although inferior in magnificence to those of England; they helped 
very much to stamp a national character on many of our churches, 
including some of the smallest. 

In early Christian churches ambons were provided on either side 
of the chancel for the reading of the gospel and epistle. Some Italian 
examples survive. Other prototypes have been suggested, but the 
later pulpitum (the usual western boundary of a quire) appears to have 
been derived from a screen which connected the ambons. These last 

' The drawings of this article are by Edith B. Hannah, B.A. 

* Excellent English studies ore Screena and Galleries in English Churches by Francis Bond, 
Oxford University Press, 1008, and Quire Screens in Kingliah Churches by Sir William St John Hope, 
Archrologia, 2nd series, vol. xviii. 117. innumerable monographs are scattered through the pages 


Of English archeological publications, tut nothing seems to exist on the subject of Scottish screens 
except in connection with separate buildings; and, even so, not much, 
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soon disappeared and the seriptures were read from the gallery or loft 
that surmounted the pulpitum. In monastic churches the arrangement 
eventually developed into two screens, which were sometimes combined 
into 2 composite structure, but more frequently were quite separate. 

Both screens crossed the building, parallel to each other. Against 
the eastern one, the pulpitum, the quire stalls were returned, and there 
was 4 central doorway, frequently with an altar on either side, which at 
Glasgow may still be seen. A short distance west was the rood screen. 
against which was placed the nave altar with a doorway on either side, 
used by the monks with the pulpitum gateway during the Sunday pro- 
eession. The name was derived from the fact that the screen was sur- 
mounted by the great cross or rood. It seems that as a rule there was 
no cross immediately on the altar in early mediaval days, certainly 
none in the Sarum use. 

These screens, used in the western church, were thus entirely different 
both in original design and in use from the ecikonostasis of the eastern 
church, a solid partition in front of the altar, which can only be seen from 
the nave when the doors have been thrown, open. 

Like quire stalls the pulpitum and rood screen were monastic in 
origin, and needed because virtually all conventual churches were double, 
the quire with its stalls being exclusively for the religious, any congre- 
gation being admitted to the nave alone. This sometimes formed the 
parish church with seeular clergy, as at Wymondham, Binham, and 
Boxgrove. Regular canons themselves did parochial work, and so 
required a separate church for that purpose. In Cistercian churches 
the nave formed the quire of the conversi. It is probable that in an 
ordinary Benedictine abbey to which the public had no definite right 
of access the nave was fitted as a separate church. This was clearly the 
case at Bury St Edmunds, where Jocelin de Brakelond tells us. that 
Abbot Samson “was wont to preach to the people in English, but in 
the dialect of Norfolk, where he was born and bred; and so he caused 
a pulpit to be set up in the church for the ease of the hearers, and for 
the ornament of the church.” Such services would assuredly not be held 
in the quire of the monks; no part of the great church was parochial. 
The two parish churches just outside the precincts continue in use to-day. 
The regulars always tried to keep the parishioners out of their churches. 
St Margaret's, Westminster, is another example. Very often when this 
could not be, as at Crowland and Romsey, the parish had only an aisle—not 
the whole nave. There was always a tendency for monastic arrangements 
to be copied. The screens are frequently to be found in secular cathedrals 
and collegiate churches where quire and nave were entirely separate. 
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How entirely is clearly seen at the collegiate church of St Peter, Wolver- 
hampton, whose lofty pulpit, against a pillar of the south arcade, entirely 
commands the nave, but hardly looks into the quire at all. In purely 
parochial churches, intended for congregational use, the two screens 
were unsuitable, and a compromise was arranged (p. 193). 

Of the ritual arrangements of churches before the Norman period 
almost nothing is known, but by that time we find the two screens fully 
established, At Binham Abbey in Norfolk the twelfth-century rood 
screen still survives; it is a heavy partition of stone with a plain doorway 
on either side of the nave altar. This is still in place for the use of 
the parish, and as the crossing and quire are in ruin the east wall of the 
existing church is built upon the Norman screen. The Norman pulpitum 
at Ely was intact until the eighteenth century, and its character is clear 
from sketches made by James Essex about 1770. 

At Iona we have clear evidence of the character of the Norman 
pulpitum. Against the east wall of the north transept are three twelfth- 
century arches of which the two side ones open to windows; the central 
formed some kind of altar recess. They carried a passage from the 
monks’ dormitory to what can only have been a pulpitum loft across the 
east arch of the crossing. Presumably a night stair led down directly 
into the quire. This is an early and a very remarkable variation of the 
usual arrangement of the stair descending from the dormitory into the 
transept. Unfortunately in the late medimval reconstruction of the 
church the pulpitum was scrapped. The gallery now ends abruptly in 
the south-east corner of the transept; no doorway is visible on the quire 
side. Presumably the Norman church had rood screen with nave altar 
across the west arch of the crossing, following a very usual plan. 

No English church appears to retain the two screens, though at the 
Augustinian abbey of Lilleshall (Salop) the bases of both are visible, 
though in this case the doors in the rood screen are omitted, so that the 
west end of the nave is entirely shut off from the rest of the church. The 
position of the two screens is quite clear at Fountains, Bolton, Rievaulx, 
and elsewhere. In this respect Scotland is more fortunate, both screens 
surviving at Inchcolm and to some extent at Culross. 

The stone rood screen of the latter house is specially interesting from 
its preservation, not only of the narrow lancet-headed doorways on either 
side of the altar, but also its piscina, plain thirteenth-century work. When 
the nave was abandoned to ruin what appears to have been its original 
west door was slapped through the wall behind where the nave altar 
once stood. It is of late Norman character with double shafts and 
moulded round arch, but it ean hardly be earlier than 1217, the year of 
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the foundation of the abbey. This rood screen, though later, is not unlike 
that of Binham; it now forms part of the west wall of a tower erected 
by Abbot Mason (1498-1513) over the space between the two screens. 
Its inner or eastern doorway, which is round-headed with rather ornate 
late mouldings, is presumably on the site of the pulpitum. 





[Phwte by Catherine A. Vieoleon., 
Fig. 2. Incheolm—Fulpitum from east. Tho large round arch is later, 


At Incheolm the two screens are perfectly preserved, the only example 
in the British Isles. They are beautiful stone work of the thirteenth 
eentury, during which period a tower was raised over the square Norman 
quire, in the middle of the enlarged church. Its eastern arch is filled by 
the pulpitum (fig. 2), having had a central doorway to the quire, and 
above three open arches with keeled shafts, three in each jamb, the two 
pillars quatrefoil in plan; the capitals have foliage in very low relief. The 
west tower arch is filled by the rood screen, having a narrow pointed 
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doorway on either side of the nave altar site and two large open arches 
above, similar to those of the pulpitum. These upper arches with their 
varied clustered shafts, allowing an imperfect vista between nave and 
quire, form an integral portion of the fabric, and they must have presented 
an extremely attractive appearance before they were walled up to convert 
the Norman nave into an abbot's hall. It appears to be almost without 
parallel in monastic annals that this desecration was carried out as early 
as the fourteenth century, and by the Augustinian canons themselves. 

These two screens were clearly connected by a floor of timber, 
which thus formed a gallery open both to nave and quire of unusually 
generous dimensions, about 19 feet by 15. Doubtless it was used for 
the reading of gospel and epistle as well as for whatever music was 
allowed. The doorway, afterwards so usual in friars’ churches, opened 
from the cloister to the space between the screens. beneath the loft. 
There is a mural rood stair just west of it. It is remarkable that after 
a use of something like a century the screens were scrapped. There 
are remains farther east of a rather ordinary later pulpitum against 
which the stalls of the fifteenth-century quire were returned. 

Separate pulpitum and rood can be traced in two late collegiate 
churches, the work in both cases having been of timber, erected during 
the sixteenth century, and apparently rather poor in quality. At 
Seton, now built up, are clearly defined openings for a beam embedded 
in the north and south walls, crossing the east tower arch. Just above 
it, recessed into the wall above the arch and resting upon the beam, two 
short brackets projected, and quite obviously supported a pulpitum 
loft. It seems to have been an afterthought, as the turnpike stair in 
the south-east corner of the tower is not arranged to give access, Like- 
wise within the area of the tower, crossing its western arch, was a rood 
beam for which the holes exist. As the nave was never built it is very 
unlikely that the screens were actually erected, but the projected arrange- 
ment seems to be perfectly clear. 

Another very late and rather unusual rood arrangement is to he 
studied at the collegiate church of Biggar, begun only in 1545. The east 
responds of the north and south arches of the crossing were cut into 
(just one course of stone below the caps) for a rood beam which rested 
against the responds of the eastern arch. About 1 foot higher and 
entirely independent a very wide pulpitum loft crossed the west end of 
the quire, approached by a broad square-headed door from the turn- 
pike stair north-east of the tower. It is interesting to find the two 
features separated only by the width of the east tower arch, so that the 
actual rood must have appeared in front of the parapet of the pulpitum 
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and perhaps 18 inches away. Clearly there were not two screens: 
probably the only one was beneath the rood beam, resting against the 
responds,! 

These cases, in which both rood beam and pulpitum can be clearly 
traced, are interesting, not only from their varied dates, but because they 
show what very small buildings were divided into double churches— 
though the existence of nave altars (intended or actual) at Seton and 
Biggar is not perhaps absolutely certain. 

There is every reason to believe that the larger churches of Scotland 
followed much the same screen arrangements as were usual in England. 
At St Andrews there are distinct foundations of the pulpitum with its 
central door, crossing the west tower arch, in the same position as at 
Chichester and elsewhere. The stalls must have shut off the transepts 
from the quire, a quite usual arrangement. Foundations beneath the 
sites of both east arches of the nave arcade suggest that the pulpitum 
was a fairly complicated fabric, very possibly a composite screen enclosing 
two little chapels with the nave altar against its western face. 

The very normal pulpitum at Melrose is interesting as being of the 
same build as the fifteenth-century nave piers which it joins, in such 
a way as to shut off the three east bays from the rest. Thus, as at 
Norwich, Westminster, and elsewhere, the ritual quire was wholly within 
the architectural nave. The gateway is vaulted with ribs and bosses, 
and opens westward by a triple-shafted arch with a foliage band in the 
outer moulding. <A rather similarly enriched cornice is the only other 
ornament of the fabric, whose ashlar walling is surprisingly plain, despite 
a large square-headed recess on the south. <A stair to the gallery above 
opens northward from the centre of the gateway and is contained in the 
thickness of the masonry. It seems impossible to find an English pul- 
pitum of the same importance treated with so severe a simplicity, a fact 
not without interest seeing that Melrose preserves about the only Cister- 
cian example that has come down to us in the British Isles. 

A very usual and convenient arrangement placed the pulpitum across 
the east arch of the crossing and the rood screen across the west, thus 
leaving the whole transept open between the screens. This is the only 
scheme that keeps the stalls wholly within the architectural quire, and it 
was the arrangement at York, also at Durham, as described in Rites. It 
might be considered the normal plan, but that at least as often as not 
the stalls extended further west than the architectural quire, frequently 

1 Evidence for the above was clearly brought out in the reatoration of 1034-5, but the holes 
have been so neatly built up as to be dificult to locate, Similarly the tower piers of St Giles, 


Edinburgh, have been so hacked about for partitions that it is impossible to say which, if any, 
Of their numerous gishea were connected with medieval screens. 
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when, as at Ely, there was ample space east of the crossing. In Scotland 
we find this (Durham) arrangement at Glasgow, Rosslyn, Lincluden, and 
Plusearden, besides Iona. 

The Glasgow pulpitum (fig. 3) is of interest because its two stone 
altars still exist (slightly later in date), their fronts presenting figures 
under canopies with scrolls in low relief. So crowded is the work that 


lll 





Fig. 3. Glasgow—Pulpitum, west side, 


the five steps leading up to the pulpitum gate, and to some extent the 
side flights leading down to the crypt, actually impinge against the 
altars. The pulpitum is pierced by a very depressed and ornately 
moulded archway with shallow trefoiled panelling on either side. The 
parapet above is pierced by large quatrefoils, figure-corbels supporting 
crocketed canopies against each alternate one, but nothing rises above 
the horizontal top. A fifteenth-century date is proved by the moulding 
of the bases (though the rest retains much of the character of fourteenth- 
century work); the screen is doubtfully attributed to Bishop Cameron 
(1425-16), who built the spire. It is remarkable how it blends with the 
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earlier work. (Glasgow cathedral was always secular, but purely from 
the internal fittings it must often have been impossible to distinguish 
between monastic and secular cathedrals.) 

At Rosslyn (fig. 4) the pulpitum is an integral part of the fabric. Its 
gateway is covered by an enriched architrave composed of many stones 





and protected by a relieving arch above, very similar to the openings. 
on either side that connect the quire aisles with the site of the transept. 
All the openings are in the same walling, as the nave was designed to be 
of the same width as the quire with its aisles. A rather mysterious niche 
indents the west side of the wall just north of the pulpitum gate. <A 
little way above is a very lofty arch reaching to the barrel vault of the 
quire, and so very narrow for its height. It seems clear that a wooden 
gallery was planned over the three openings, projecting into the transept 
and open to the quire by the tall arch. Two corbels on the level of the 
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springing of this arch (and also of the clearstorey eaves of the quire) 
were presumably for statues; no wooden fabric could possibly have 
sprawled up so high, and the arrangement certainly implies a rood screen 
with altar against it between the transept and the nave. The design is 
eccentric in that no quire arch of the ordinary kind, starting from the 
pavement, is either provided or even suggested. The enriched corbels 
between the lower openings would presumably have carried the timber 
gallery, resting on the continuous stringcourse above, which would thus 
have left enough solid walling to provide a parapet for the tall arch 
looking into the quire. The illustration is based on Billings ! compared 
with the actual building. 

The pulpitum at Lincluden is, like that of Rosslyn, an integral 
portion of the church, but it is in form a heavy stone screen crossing a 
quire arch of quite usual form—well moulded and resting upon clustered 
responds. The screen wall is plain but pierced by a gateway some 
6 feet wide, its arch very nearly flat though with curved springs. Along 
the top of the said sereen wall a cornice projects on both sides, that 
towards the nave carved with scenes in the birth of Christ and angels 
above, that towards the quire displaying foliage. The loft was reached 
by a turnpike stair in the angle of the quire and south transept, which 
also gave access to chambers above the quire, between the two stone 
roots. The loft seems to have been extended by timbering toward the 
east. The nave, of which little remains, was short, nor is there a sugpes- 
tion of any western screen. 

The arrangements at Pluscarden Priory (fig. 5) are puzzling, as a 
pulpitum with central gateway crosses both east and west arches of the 
tower. Both are very massive, and obviously erected with a view of 
supporting the thirteenth-century tower arches, which suffered very 
badly in 1390 from the burning of the church by the Wolf of Badenoch. 
Both appear to be the work of the Benedictine prior, John de Boys, 
who was sent to reform the Valliscaulian convent from Dunfermline 
in 1460; his work is very massive, but clumsy and rough. The western 
arch is built up, leaving a simple segmental-headed opening about 8 feet 
wide with very plainly moulded edges towards the nave, which was 
never completed. The east arch of the crossing is built up with a huge 
mass of masonry which takes the form of a lancet arch about 6 feet 
thick, the straight walling on either side, diversified merely by two 
stringcourses, blanketing in the eastern responds of the north and 

* The arrangement is rather concealed on the exterior by the addition of baptistery with organ 
loft above, but Macgibbon and Ross (Kecles, Arch,, vol. iil. p. 168) give a view of the present weat 


end as it was before the restoration of the church. <A better one will be found in R. W. Hillings, 
#aronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquilies of Scotland, vol. iv., here reproduced with slight modifications. 
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south arches. A thin wall blocks the eastern face of the thick arch, 
this being pierced by a smaller arch having a splayed pegs 
opening on etther side. Above the little ANY v cb 

arch the wall thickens out on a cornice Y oN al ii | ae hi 
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upon the west side alone. On the north 
this great intrusive mass of walling is 
penetrated by a turnpike stair opening 
from the jamb of the large arch and 
leacing up to a stone gallery which 
crossed at the level of the springing of 
the smaller arch, so that it would form 
a pulpitum loft for the quire. This 
stone gallery has completely fallen; 1t 
gave the only access to a large ambry 
within the mass of masonry of the 
south side. On the flat soffit of the 
arch can still be seen on a sunny day 
traces of St John with his eagle and 
the apocalyptic vision with the hosts 
of heaven, which was much more dis- 
tinct when visited by the antiquary, 
Charles Cordiner, late in the eighteenth 
century. The work is entirely unpro- 
tected from the weather. This fabric 
is by no means without impressiveness, Fig. 5. Flusearden—eustern Pulpitum. 
but it was evidently erected by amateur Mefiac fants 

builders, like so much Scottish work of its date. As the large quire is 
very short it seems likely that the west pulpitum was erected with a 
view to having the stalls under the tower, but that when the eastern 
arch gave increasing signs of weakness the second pulpitum was, perhaps 
rather hurriedly, piled up to support it. It appears entirely probable 
that to it we owe the preservation of the tower, now roofless but other- 
wise complete. 

The fact that at Sweetheart the lower portion of the responds of 
the west tower arch are broken away seems to indicate that the stalls 
crossed the tower and came down into the nave (as at Winchester), 
but there seems to be no trace of the screen. The corbelling off of the 
responds of the west arch of the crossing at Dundrennan—so that they 
form no projection at the bottom—appears to show that the arranpe- 
ment was similar at the old abbey too, At Glenluce the fact that the 
shaft of the south respond of the east arch of the crossing springs from 
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a corbel high up indicates that, as at St Andrews, the stalls extended 
under the tower and into the quire. 

In the thirteenth century Crosskirk (a Red or Trinitarian friary) at 
Peebles, in front of the inserted east wall—the lintel of whose doorway is 
inscribed FEIRE GOD 1656—are stones that seem to have supported 
an altar platform on the south, and on the north apparent foundations of 
ascreen, The remains are far from clear, but they appear to indicate that. 
the seventeenth-century wall is built on the foundations of a pulpitum 
which had an altar recessed into it on either side of its gateway. 

At Restennet Priory the ancient tower, flush with the south wall of 
the later Augustinian church but leaving an odd space about 6 feet 
wide on the north, must have formed a most. effective screen between 
quire and nave. The partition connecting the west face of the tower 
with the north wall may have been for the purpose of providing a back 
for the nave altar, which in that case would have stood considerably 
to the north of the centre, as appears to have been the case at St David's, 
Wales. 

At Jedburgh Abbey, crossing the eastern edge of the east tower 
arch, are remains of a roughly built sixteenth-century wall from which 
projected westward some sort of gallery, large corbels with holes in 
the masonry just above them having supported its beams. The only 
remaining jamb is in the middle of the work and so placed that any 
gate into the quire must have been far to the south of the centre, This 
would be so unprecedented and so inconvenient for a pulpitum that 
it seems more likely that the wall is post-dissolution, erected to fit the 
building for Presbyterian services. 

The slight remains of the litthe Carmelite church at Luffness seem 
to indicate that the gate of the pulpitum there was not quite in the 
centre. 

Presumably on the site of an earlier pulpitum, at Crossraguel a 
new wall was built between the nave and the quire, apparently during 
the sixteenth century, before the dissolution of the house. This is 
thick enough to contain a turnpike stair, and it extends up to the gable 
top, supporting a bell-cote. The wall is pierced by a central door which 
could be protected by a wooden bar, so that the separation between 
quire and nave was exceptionally complete. 

That the proportionally very long cruciform church of Beauly Priory 
was divided by a screen is perfectly clear from the existence in the 
south wall of the ambry and piscina of the nave altar. Both screens 
were presumably of wood. At St Duthus, Tain, sedilia in the usual 
position and a piscina in the middle of the south wall indicate that 
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even this short building of four bays formed a double church, but there 
is hardly room for two screens. The proportions would best suit a 
pulpitum with a small nave altar on either side of its gateway. 

A magnificent sixteenth-century timber example of an academic 
pulpitum, which might well challenge comparison with anything of 
the kind at either Cambridge or Oxford, is to be seen at King's College, 
Aberdeen. Three canopied stalls on either side are returned against it 
and splendidly carved doors with open tracery invite admission from the 
antechapel. The loft above still supports the organ, though the work 
is very largely restored. There was probably an altar on either side 
of the gateway, but college chapels, not having naves, had no occasion 
for any second screen. 

At the small Carmelite church in South Queensferry, a building 
of the fifteenth-century, the east tower arch was crossed by a very low 
stone screen, gable topped with a roll along the ridge. It was of the 
same build as the church and only slight sections remain, against the 
jambs. Doubtless the stalls were returned against it, but it seems 
likely that there was no second screen, nor altar in the diminutive nave, 
but that the building, like a parish church, was used as a whole; even 
so, only very small congregations could be accommodated. 

In a church intended to be used as a whole, however large—nave 
and chancel together—the two sereens were combined into one, which 
had to be a light structure, not seriously blocking the view; it was 
nearly always of wood. It is generally called the rood screen—because 
the great crucifix stood either upon it or was supported above—but in 
form it was more like a pulpitum, affording a wide gate to the chancel, 
which in a purely parochial building was early fitted with stalls though 
there was no community to occupy them. The screen was in nearly 
every case surmounted by a loft, but St Mary's Hospital at Chichester 
presents a thirteenth-century example without one, and there is another 
in the fifteenth-century screen at Costessey in Norfolk. Even in England 
chancel screens are not universal; at West Tarring, Sussex, the panelling 
against which the stalls are returned is finished at the level of their 
arms by a series of iron spikes, work of the fifteenth century— proving 
there was no real screen. 

The single screen of light construction was, of course, the normal 
arrangement for a parish church, where the chancel took the place of a 
quire, the distinction being that, while the quire was designed for the 
saying of offices by a community, the chancel was set off for the clergy 
ministering to a congregation in the nave. 


In England as a rule the rood loft is about 4 or 5 feet wide, though 
VOL. LXX. lt | 
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there are examples, as Bere Regis, where it spread over a whole bay, 
affording accommodation for minstrels. In Seotland the ordinary loft 
would seem to have been much wider than in England, though we 
have to judge by rather few examples. At St John's, Perth, one of 
the finest of Scottish parish churches, the south-west pier of the central 
tower contains a turnpike stair to the belfry, and this also gave access 
to the rood loft; both lower and upper doors remain, Two large and 
rather widely spaced corbels on either 
side indicate a very ample loft, which 
must have filled up the west arch of 
the crossing in a most impressive 
way. The work is of the fifteenth 
century, and a traceried screen be- 
neath the loft may be quite safely 
visualised, 

At Perth the rood loft was evi- 
dently part of the original design, 
but at Dunkeld Cathedral in the same 
county it was clearly an afterthought. 
A great rood beam rested upon the 
capitals of the responds of the quire 
arch, and the lower arch stones have 
been hacked away—not very neatly 
—to receive it. This beam clearly 
supported the rood, but as the arch 
is now walled up and the quire is 
: mostly modern (early nineteenth cen- 
Fig. 6. Dunkeld.—Parochial arrangement in ‘ury) the arrangements of screen and 

4 cathedral, There are no indications of loft can onby he conjectured. As 

the character of the screen, 

nearly all the Scottish cathedrals had 

to serve as parish aharahes it is not so surprising as it would be in 
England or France to find parochial fittings in one of them: and in fact 
where they existed most of the medieval arrangements have long since 
been removed in order that cathedrals that were originally divided may 
be used as single churches to-day. In France particularly it is only 
occasionally, as at Albi, that the original partitions survive. 

The very remarkable late church at Mid-Calder, begun about 1540 
by Master Peter Sandilands, the rector, and never finished, has at the 
west end of the chancel a heavy arch just over 8 feet wide, with a turn- 
pike stair in the masonry of the north side. The deed by which Sir 
James Sandilands of Calder binds himself and his heir to complete the 
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building specifies: “And in the northe angell betuix the foresaid wall 
wnder the grete brace and northe wall of the kirk syd to rais ane 
commodious turngreis to serue the rud loft of the said kirk and stepill 
foresaid als esaly as it may be had.’ There are clear indications 
of supports for loft at least as wide as the central arch (on which a small 
tower was projected), but two large carved corbels have been ridicu- 
lously moved to look as if they sustained the modern plaster vault of 
the chancel. One of these has a rather rude figure and the words 
PETR’ FECIT; the other presents a head and shoulders supporting 
a shield with the Sandilands-Douglas arms. From this it seems that 
the rood loft, which would have formed a most striking timber gallery 
between chancel and nave, was projected and begun by the priestly 
founder. His nephew became a friend of Knox and an ardent supporter 
of the Reformation, and this may account for the fact that instead of 
having a doorway onto the loft the stair is open to it by nothing more 
than a small square-headed window slit. Though he finished the chancel 
much as was intended he discarded the rood loft, which had no use in 
the new services. 

In the simple rectangular narrow churches of Scotland without 
chancel arches it was convenient to support a broad rood loft by beams 
extending across the building, resting wpon corbels in the walls; light 
was often provided by windows both above and below the galleries, 
as at Wenhaston in Suffolk. Such corbels, for beams extending from 
wall to wall, are rare in England; there is an example at Hooe in Sussex. 
There are good Scottish examples at Greyfriars in Elgin, Fowlis Easter, 
and Innerpeffray, the two first belonging to the fifteenth century, the 
third to the early part of the sixteenth. 

At Greyfriars, Elgin, there are two corbels on either side and the 
loft must have been about 10 feet wide at least. On the north side the 
gallery was lit by a two-light window, the space below having an 
ogee-headed single-light opening, on the south a door entered from the 
cloister. As the building was long in ruin no details survive, but from 
the existence of two little piscinas it is clear that there was a gateway 
through with an altar on either side, The usual British arrangement 
in friars’ churches was a tall and narrow tower between nave and quire, 
almost like a tunnel in some cases. As the arch was much narrower 
than the nave there was space for an altar on each side. At Adare 
(Co. Limerick) this tower in the Franciscan convent contains the only 

' The founder gave to his nephew, Sir James, funds for the completion of the church. The 


deed is printed in Proc, Soe, Ant. Seof., vol. iii, p. 100, arg. (1862), It is extremely interesting from 
. the detailed description it gives of how the church was to be completed, | 
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door to the cloister, and there are four corbels for a wide loft, much 
as at Elgin, though on a more elaborate scale. 

At the exceedingly interesting little church of Fowlis Easter, a 
simple rectangle of approximately 90 by 30 feet, the rood loft was only 
destroyed in 1889 during a most unfortunate restoration of the building. 
lts preservation till then was due to the fact that the chancel formed 
the burial-place of the Gray family, and so was conveniently separated 
from the church. The four corbels that supported the beams of the 
loft, two in the north wall and two in the south, may still be seen; in 
addition there is a lower corbel on the north which clearly supported 
the stair. This in Scotland was generally of wood; in England it was 
nearly always a turnpike of stone, even in the smallest churches. The 
loft was about 7 feet wide. In the south wall are windows to light it 
and the space immediately below—the upper square-headed, the lower 
trefoiled. On the north a corresponding lower window is the only one 
on that side of the church. 

Apparently on the front of the rood beam, facing the nave, at any 
rate below the large painting, was a black letter inscription, which is 
given by James Stuart,’ not very convincingly, ““ndo - hoc - templi - 
mernero - costruxere - beato - Si - queras - quoto - semel - M° - © - quad - 
t-: iii: Anno: quo: fuit + is + rome - ceu - dis: pegre.”" This he pro- 
poses to render, “They built this church to the blessed Merinochus. If 
you ask, in regard to time, in the year 1143. In which year he was 
called to Rome as Pope.” Dalgetty, modifying this reading of the Latin, 
gives the far better rendering. Andrew Lord Gray and his Lady “ built 
this church to Saint Marnock: if you ask when, in 1455, the year in which 
he was abroad as ambassador at Rome.” The lettering seems to belong 
to the beginning of the sixteenth century. The existing church was built 
by Sir Andrew Gray in the fifteenth. No portion seems earlier. 

The screen was presumably flush with the east face of the loft, which 
thus projected towards the nave in the usual way. <A splendid example 
of such a screen in an aisleless nave with its two side altars complete 
may still be seen in the beautiful church of St Helen at Ranworth among 
the Norfolk Broads, but that fine East Anglican example has a grace 
and finish to which Fowlis can hardly aspire: while the English details 
are very different indeed. ; 

The beautiful gates of the Fowlis screen have below solid linen 
panelling; open tracery of very late flowing character forms the middle 
' In a Very interesting litth: work, Mislorical Sketches of the Churcé anil Parish of Fowlis Boater, 
printed in Dunder, 1565. <A later work on the building by Arthur B. Dalgetty, History of the 


Church of Foulia Easter, 1033, suggests (p. 44) that the screen was about 5 feet east of the loft, 
but gives no convincing reason for this most improbable thoory. 
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panels, and above pinnacles are treated as balusters, rather widely 
spaced to afford a view of the high altar from the nave. They are now 
moved to the west end. Macgibbon and Ross (Eecles. Arch., vol. ui. 
p. 197) give a good illustration. On either side of the gates were paint- 
ings on oaken boards that must have formed the backings for the two 
nave altars under the loft. These are very fragmentary, and one appears 
to be a palimpsest. Among the subjects represented is the descent 
from the cross. 

Above the loft the screen was formed of a really very fine painting 
of the crucifixion (13 feet 3 inches by 5 feet 3 inches), surmounted by 
figures of saints. The large painting, which formed a rather unusual 
rood—for this, as a rule, consisted of an actual crucifix, with sometimes 
side figures as well—represents the scene on Calvary in great detail. 
The colouring is wonderfully vivid—despite Protestant whitewash, now 
removed—the very numerous figures are rather crowded together, in- 
cluding several horses: but the work is really spirited, and the whole 
appears to throb with life as a mounted centurion exclaims “ Vero filius 
dei erat iste""—*'Truly this was the Son of God.” 

The character of the work is Flemish, and though it is hardly a 
masterpiece the general effect is exceedingly striking. It is painted upon 
eighteen oaken boards, which had to be taken down one by one. Above! 
this painting was a series of portraits, extending for exactly the same 
width and rising 1 foot and 7 inches above. James Stuart, who saw them 
in position, enumerates fifteen—armed figure with eagle, St Peter, St John, 
St Andrew. St Paul, St Matthew, St Thomas, St Catherine, St Philip, 
St James, St Bridget, Simon Zelotes, the painter, and two monks. Those 
that still remain, placed like all the other paintings against the walls of 
the church, are identified as St Catherine of Alexandria, St Matthias, 5t 
Thomas, St Simon, St John Evangelist, Christ, 5t Peter, St Antony, 
St James the less, St Paul, St Ninian. 

This splendid screen must have shut off the chancel from the nave 
as completely as does an eikonostasis in an eastern church. Its wanton 
destruction is greatly to be regretted as it does not seem that anything 
very like it survives elsewhere. No such large paintings belonging to a 
rood screen appear to exist in the British Isles, but in more magnificent 
surroundings slightly similar ones may be seen in the great Marienkirche 
at Libeck. 

The effect must have been greatly enhanced by the fact that the 
church walls were also covered with paintings representing the life of 


' Tt should be noted that James Thomson in an unpublished Tours through Farts of Forfar, Perth, 
and Fifeshires, 1833, says that the asinta were then beneath the crucifixion. 
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Christ which existed in the memory of an old inhabitant with whom 
Mr Stuart had a talk. It is deplorable that this most interesting church 
should have survived the storms of the Reformation only to meet with 
such rough treatment during the nineteenth century. 

At the most interesting but not very beautiful late church at Inner- 
pefiray (near Crieff), a simple rectangle some 80 by 27 feet, begun in 
1508, a pulpitum gallery about 15 feet wide crossed the centre of the 





Pig. 7. Innerpeffray—Loft looking south-west (restored), 


building (fig. 7). On the south the three corbels on which the beams 
rested still survive, the depressed arch of a window that lit the space 
below the loft abutting against two of them. Only one remains on the 
north; the other two were removed to make way for a monument. 
Across the church, close to the west end, is a plain chamfered round 
arch whose jambs retain the holes for a screen. That this was not an 
open one seems to be indicated by the existence of a hagioscope through 
the wall just south of the arch: the fact that this appears to be intended 
to afford a view of the high altar (which is still in place against the 
east wall) may indicate that here the rood screen was liberally pierced, 
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As the church had four altars! there must have been one on each 
side of its doorway; these probably stood under the loft (see plan, 
fig. 1). 

It is safe to assume that variety and charm was given to most or all 
of the plain long churches * of Scotland by these wide corbelled lofts 
with open screens below. They were probably placed relatively far west 
and they suited the lines of the building.* 

Where (as at Dunkeld, fig. 6) a chancel arch is still intact, traces of 
the rood screen and loft are not uncommon. The Norman arch at 
Dalmeny has its capitals hacked about and roughly channelled for a 
wide loft which was obviously supported by a wooden screen. It was 
clearly late work and (as is so often the case in England) very little care 
was taken to make a neat job of the junction of wood and stone. At 
St Fillan’s, Aberdour, another church of Norman date, the abaci of the 
ehancel arch are cut through and holes are made in the outer order of 
the arch for the insertion of a rood beam. At the fifteenth-century 
collegiate church of Dunglass the soffit of the east tower arch, immedi- 
ately above the abaci on each side, is morticed for the rood beam, which 
was probably contemporary. At the fifteenth-century ruimed church 
of Muthill the chancel arch has no responds; in the soffit each side is a 
hole for the rood beam and on the north side the stone above is pared 
away for some part of the loft or screen. 

Parclose screens, separating chapels and aisles, which in England 
are a magnificent feature of many great churches, have in Scotland 
left hardly a trace. At the fourteenth-century south aisle of Fortrose 
Cathedral—whose most conspicuous feature is what looks exactly like 
a rood turret, though it did not serve any such purpose—there are ruined 
tombs beneath the weather-worn arches which suggest the glories of 
Tewkesbury quire; but this stands almost alone. This aisle has the 
appearance of having been a separate church. At Carlisle, Chichester, 
and Norwich parts of the cathedrals were parochial. 

At Torphichen Priory during the fifteenth century timber screens 
were placed across the west, north, and south arches of the crossing. 
The former was a most clumsy piece of work. The middle shafts of the 
fine old Norman arch are removed on either side, and in the jambs behind 
are square holes to receive the screen about 44 feet from the ground. 


' D. Philips, Chronicles af Strathearn, Crieff, 1806, quoted by Macgibbon and Ross, Keeles, Arch, 
Seol., vol, iii. p. 518. The fourth altar waa probably in the sacristy. 

? Such as the monastic ones of Beauly and Cireyfriars, Elgin, or such parochial buildings as 
Fowlis Wester and Gamric, Banffshire. 

® A chancel arch inserted in the church of Fowlis Wester during a recent restoration looks 
Etrangely out of place, 
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As it seems too narrow to have been pierced by a door the screen probably 
formed the back for the altar of the nave. The south arch has a deep 
channel cut through the bases and there are oblong hales about Hi feet 
up (fig. 8); the north areh has its bases hacked about and there are 
separate mortices some 5 and 8 feet respectively from the ground. 
Presumably another screen crossed the east tower arch with the quire 
stalls stretching beyond. 

As a rule we get little help as to the arrangements of screens from 





Fig. 8. Torphichen—South transept arch showing channelling for screen. 


medizeval documents. Bower, however. gives an interesting account 
of the plundering of the pilgrimage shrine at Whitekirk during the 
burnt Candlemas of 1356.1 An English freebooter jumping on to the 
high altar at Quhytkirk snatched a ring from the statue of the virgin 
and violently broke off a finger. Then, placing his foot on the head of 
the image, he got up into a loft (solarium) above and stole certain valuables 
deposited there for safet vy, Which he threw down to accomplices in the 
quire (in choro). Unfortunately the present building is about a century 
later; the east end has the not uncommon Scottish peculiarity of no east 
windew (or only a tiny one high up), but no gallery of any kind. 
Apparently the church that existed in the fourteenth century had some 


* Scolichronicon, Fordun and Bower, ed, Walter Goodall, 1759, lib, xiv. cap. xiv. vol, ii, p. B65, 
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sort of triforium erossing the east end, or possibly that part was double 
with a roof across half-way up, as may still be seen at the Norman church 
of Compton, near Guildford. The solarium can hardly have been 
any sort of pulpitum or rood loft, as when the scoundrels were leaving 
the chancel (cancellariam) there suddenly fell from above an image of 
the crucified, as if to avenge his mother, and the ringleader received a 
mortal injury. There can be little doubt that it was the rood that fell 
down; very likely it was suspended from the chancel arch. 

Some of the finest of English screens are post-Reformation work, 
particularly at Oxford and Cambridge. In Scotland we have very few. 
At Falkland Palace the antechapel is partitioned off by a fine seventeenth- 
century screen, displaying panels below and turned balusters, delight- 
fully varied, above. The character is entirely classic. In St Olaf's 
Church at Kirkwall is a screen formed of carved cornices and panels in 
relief made up from the episcopal gallery erected in the cathedral by 
Bishop George Graham in the reign of Charles I.; but these seem to 
stand nearly alone. 

Scottish church screens are few. Even if only slight traces be counted 
the total hardly exceeds forty or fifty. In England the corresponding 
number must run far into the thousands. At least half her medimval 
churches retain some memory of screens. But all these naturally fall 
into a few obvious groups, while the scanty surviving Scottish screens 
are 80 miscellaneous in character that they obstinately refuse to be 
classified. In both countries, however, it is clear that the screen and 
not the altar was by far the most conspicuous feature of a medieval 
ehurch or chapel, whether parochial, monastic, cathedral, collegiate, 
academic, or domestic. 

This is not without a certain appropriateness, for while an altar of 
some sort is the common property of almost every faith in the world 
(except Islam) the rood loft and sereen are wholly and exclusively 
Christian. They were developed purely in the Christian service; they 
have no analogy in the fabrics of any other religion on earth. 


General help from Professor Hamilton Thompson and James 8. 
Richardson is gratefully acknowledged. I am also much indebted for 
information about Fowlis Easter to our fellow, Mackenzie Shaw, W.S5.. 
who remembers the rood loft as a boy, and to Rev. John Burr, of Bowden, 
who was actually present when the work was destroyed in 1889. I am 
indebted to another Fellow, Leslie Hunter, for useful information. 
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IV. 


DIE INTERCHANGES BETWEEN SCOTTISH MINTS. 
By C. H. Daxkesrs, F.S.A.S5cor. 


Medizval Scotland was not rich and consequently there was no great 
demand for a metallic medium of exchange. What demand there was, was 
met to a great extent by importing foreign money, largely that of England, 
This may be clearly seen in such hoards as the Montrave, in which the 
English outnumbered the Scottish coins in the proportion of about 
20 tol. The bulk of the Scottish portion of this hoard, moreover, dates 
from the end of Alexander IIT.'s reign when the long-single-cross coinage 
was struck; which coinage is the commonest of all the Scottish series. 
In the circumstances it is not surprising that the output of the Scottish 
mint should have been scanty, and that the specimens which have sur- 
vived to our times should serve to show how few dies there were actually 
in use. Even the extensive series of the Alexander III. long-single- 
cross pennies, which mark the most prosperous period of Scottish medieval 
history, can frequently be identified as being from the same dies as those 
illustrated in Burns. Scottish numismatists are peculiarly fortunate in 
that Burns published his invaluable work at a time when illustrations 
could be properly and exactly produced, and in that he had a patron 
who could afford to have them so done. As a result, the student is able 
to make a study of die impressions with comparative ease. Often he 
can establish the exact identity of his own coins with those in Burns's 
plates. 

The subject of the transfer of dies from mint to mint is an interesting 
one. There are a number of possible explanations for these transfers: 
(a) The movements of the King and Court; (6) a tour of the various 
mints made by the chief moneyer; (¢) the opening or reopening of 
a mint and the supply from another mint of dies already used there; 
(@) the closing of a mint and the return of useable dies to the issuing 
office, 

[ have not thought it worth while considering the suggestion that 
coins with the names of different mints were struck at the capital, or 
elsewhere than at the towns whose names they bear. As there were so 
many issues which were confined wholly or in part to Edinburgh. it is 


' So for is this from being exceptional that the proportion is often nearer 30 to 1. 
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extremely unlikely that dies with the names of the provincial mints 
would be sunk if they were not actually to be used at the places indicated. 
Nor have I attempted the impossible task of tracing the transfer of reverse 
dies, though some altered or partially altered reverse dies are known. 
What I have done is to note cases of the transfer of obverse dies from one 
mint to another, and I now submit a number of such instances which 
have come to my notice. 

The first example of a transfer of an obverse die given by Burns is 
that of an Alexander III. long-double-cross penny. The die in question 
is that of the obverse of figs. 89 and 89a,' the reverses of which he 
reads as WA(LTGR) BQRWIh? and RAINALD D@ PR, respectively. 
This transfer would seem to be most easily accounted for by (c), as the 
mint of Perth, active under William the Lion, did not (so far as we 
know) strike during the reign of Alexander L1., under which we must 
include the coins of small module with the name of William.‘ The 
transferred die is Style I. of Burns, so that a die appears to have been 
sent to Perth on the reopening of that mint. which continued to strike — 
all three styles of head. Berwick being the principal mint would be best 
able to spare the necessary machinery to give Perth a start. 

There follow two curious series, namely, the obverse of fig. 119, which 
is associated with reverses of DVN, MVN, and FRQ@S, and the obverse of 
fig. 127, which is associated with the same three reverses, and in addition 
with a reverse of GLA.“ In each case the moneyer is Walter. <All these 
mints, with the exception of MVN (Montrose), which had the smallest 
output, are represented also in the earlier issues, so that we cannot 
accept the view that a monever was sent on tour to open new mints. 
The only explanation which seems reasonable is that Walter was 
the King’s moneyer, and that either on a royal progress through the 
principal towns of the kingdom (a), or when sent on a special visitation 
to inspect the mints (b), he struck the coins of these mints with his own 
obverse die. 

With Class V. of the long-double-cross series the naming of mint 
towns comes temporarily to an end, except for a revival in the reign of 
John Baliol, and then only in the case of St Andrews. 

All the money of Robert I. is without mint-names, and there is only 
one type of reverse—that is, mullets of five points—which is probably 
from the mint of Edinburgh. 

* Throughout this paper the abbreviation “fig.” refers to the plates in Hurna. 
' T have a fuller specimen which shows that the name is WARTAR, 
: Cotnage af Scolland, vol. |. pp. 126 f 


Tbid., figs. On If. 
* Jbid., pp. 146 ff. 
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Aberdeen begins to strike again in the reign of David I., but not with 
the groats of his first type, which are ornamented with rosettes in the legend, 
or with pellets or rosettes in the angles of the tressure. Burns illustrates 
(fig. 255) an Aberdeen groat with the plain tressure, and states that two 
Edinburgh groats with the same obverse die were found in the Montrave 
hoard. Ihave also a specimen with the obverse of fig. 2628 (Edinburgh) 
and the reverse of fig. 276 (Aberdeen). This suggests that, after being 
used in Edinburgh, the dies were sent to Aberdeen on the reopening of 
the mint there. Aberdeen ceased to strike after the second variety of 
the intermediate head, when the dies may have been returned to Edin- 
burgh, as I have a mule with the obverse of fig. 275 (Aberdeen) and 
an Edinburgh reverse. This would be an instance of the fourth of my 
possible explanations (d). 

In the reign of Robert I1., when Perth and Dundee ! reappear as mints, 
Burns notes two interchanges of dies, namely, a half-groat with an obverse 
as fig. 326 (Edinburgh) and a reverse as fig. $264 (Dundee), and a penny 
with an obverse as Burns's No. 6 (Edinburgh) and a reverse as his No. 13 
(Perth). Since Perth and Edinburgh seem to have had a more or less 
equal output in this—and the earlier part of the next—treign, it is difficult 
to decide which was the principal mint, but the muled Dundee-Edinburgh 
half-groat cited above would point to Edinburgh as the place from which 
the dies were supplied. I have recently been fortunate enough to secure 
three half-groats which form an interesting combination. The obverse 
is in each case from the same die as fig. 3304 with a small & behind the 
head, The first of these half-groats is of Edinburgh, the second of Perth, 
and the third of Dundee. This must, I think, afford an example of my 
second explanation (6), as it seems clear that the King’s moneyer Bonachio, 
Bonagius, or Bonage took his die in person from mint to mint in process 
of re-starting them. 

It is more difficult to theorise on the die-transfers during the reign 
of Robert TIT. The sequence of the types here is not regular; while 
Edinburgh struck all the coins of the plain and pellet-pointed tressure 
types, the earlier issues of the trefoil-pointed tressure groats are exclu- 
sively of the Perth mint. The first example given by Burns of the 
interchange of dies is that of the groats fig. 373¢c (Edinburgh) and 
fig. 8375p (Perth), which have a common “‘round-faced™ obverse. This 
obverse belongs to the earliest type of trefoil-pointed tressure groats 
struck by Edinburgh. It may, therefore, have been sent from Perth as 
a model for the Edinburgh mint, when the latter changed its type after 
discontinuing the pellet-pointed issue—probably on the death of Bonagius, 


' That ts, if DVS on the coins of Alexander II]. is taken to be Dundee. 
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whose particular type (the Bonage groat) had the pellet-pointed tressure.' 
In the case of Aberdeen and Edinburgh there seems to have been some 
confusion in the issuing of dies, for the Edinburgh groats Burns's 411 
and 41] (fig. 4018) both have an obverse with the characteristic crescent- 
stops of Aberdeen. The confusion seems to have been rectified later, as 
this obverse die appears again with its correct reverse at Aberdeen (fig. 
401), Another groat (fig. 401p), however, has an obverse which was 
originally made for its correct reverse (with : stops) of Edinburgh and 
later was transferred to Aberdeen, where the points were changed to 
crescents in such a slipshod manner as to obliterate the initial cross and 
at the same time leave the last group of pellets before SCOTTOR un- 
touched (fig. 4018). This carelessness in the mint reflects the chaotic 
state into which the eurrency was falling. The reign opened with a 
series of well-struck groats with their halves, pennies, and halfpence, 
and closed with barbarously executed groats of light weight. Very few 
of these light groats have survived, and Burns gives no example of the 
transfer of dies such as we might have expected on the closing of the 
Perth mint and the opening of a new one at Dumbarton. 

A further series of interchanges appears in the groats of James I. 
The first example is that of an obverse die used at Linlithgow (fig. 464) 
which belongs to the first variety of the fleur-de-lis groats. It would 
appear to have been returned to Edinburgh on the change to the second 
variety and to have been found too good to be discarded, since it has 
been used for an Edinburgh groat (fig. 473) which is a mule, having a 
reverse of the newly issued second variety. The same thing has occurred 
in the case of fig. 475, an Edinburgh groat of the second variety, the 
obverse die of which seems to have been returned from Perth (fig. 490). 
This was the last Perth groat with the usual type of lis-and-saltire stops. 

We come next to a more complicated transfer. Burns says: “In the 
introduction of crescents into the ornamentation the Stirling and the 
related Perth fleur-de-lis groats of the second variety resemble the 
Robert III. groats of Aberdeen ... strongly suggesting that during 
what appears to have been a suspension of the Aberdeen mint under 
James I. the moneyers from Aberdeen may have been placed in charge 
of the Stirling and Perth mints.” 2 Lagree with this theory, but consider 
that these mints were taken over successively. Subsequent to the return 
to Edinburgh of the die of fig. 490 the Perth mint was taken over by 
the Aberdeen die-sinkers. But after the striking of the groats fig. 490n, 

' Since writing the above | have acquired a groat with the obverse of fig, 8170p but with ite 
correct reverse of Perth; that is saltire ond pellet stops, The Edinburgh groat 370p has a curious 


reverse with large tis stops which does not belong to this obverse, 
? Op. cil., vol, il, p. 24. 
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it was closed and the dies transferred to Stirling, where groats (fig. 491) 
were struck from the same obverse die and the issue of crescent-stopped 
groats continued. Perth, as far as we know, suspended work at that 
period. It is not represented in the third and fourth issues of the fleur- 
de-lis groats nor in the first issue of the crown-and-pellet groats. 

During the reign of James I1., while the third variety of the fleur-de- 
lis groats was being struck, the mints of Stirling and Linlithgow were 
both closed. We have an example of my fourth explanation of inter- 
change (d@) in the re-use of the obverse die of a Linlithgow groat (fig. 502) 
at Edinburgh (fig. 501). I have also in my collection a groat of this issue 
struck at Edinburgh, which has on the obverse the large lis stops (fig. 
503) and on the reverse the crown initial-mark, which appears only on 
the Stirling groats. This suggests that a pair of Stirling dies was 
returned to Edinburgh and furbished up for continued use there. 

Edinburgh is the only mint known to have struck the fourth (and 

last) variety of the fleur-de-lis and the first variety of the crown-and- 
pellet groats. 
The second issue of the crown-and-pellet groats provides us with an 
example for which it is less easy to account. There is a Roxburgh 
specimen (fig. 548) of the second type of these groats, and the same obverse 
die as was used for the Roxburgh groat appears again in use at Edinburgh 
(fig. 6494) and Perth (fig. 549). Burns, who examined the coins carefully, 
was of opinion that of the three strikings the Roxburgh one is the clearest 
and must be the earliest.’ I think that we have here a case covered by 
the fourth of my explanations (¢@)—the moneyer following the King and 
Court to the siege of Roxburgh and sinking special dies. Unfortunately 
while the King, with characteristic Stuart interest in science, “more curious 
than became the majesty of ane King did stand near hand by quhair 
the artylliarie were dischairged his thigh bone was dung in tuo by ane 
peice of ane misframed gune that brak in the schutting . . . and died 
hastilie thereafter." The castle was, however, taken, and both it and the 
town were razed by the Scots. It is probable that no more dies of this 
type were made after the death of the King, and that, in using up those 
that already existed, this obverse was employed at Edinburgh and Perth, 
the latter mint being finally closed after this issue. 

Berwick was returned to Scotland in 1461, and its series of coins under 
James ILL. begins with a groat (fig. 5704) from the same obverse die as 
the Tod and Levingstoun Edinburgh groat (fig. 568), [t seems probable 
that this die, which is found in conjunction with three Edinburgh reverses, 
was sent down to Berwick when the coinage there was re-started. The 

' Comeage of Scotland, p. 87. 
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question of the half-groat of Berwick illustrated by Burns as fig. 5614 
is not so easy to answer. It is curious that two of the known half-groats 
of the first and second series of the six-pointed mullet groats should be 
of Berwick and that only one Edinburgh ' specimen should have come to 
light. Scottish half-groats are, however, so rare that it is difficult to 
theorise about them. Indeed in the Perth hoard,* while the English 
groats numbered 70 and the Scottish 336, there were 183 English half- 
froats as against only 18 Scottish ones. Even so, 12 half-groats of James 
II.’s second variety (crown and pellets) gave us two mints unknown to 
Burns—Aberdeen and Perth? The explanation of the smallness of the 
issue of half-groats, as such, lies, I think, in the fact that the James II. 
erown-and-pellet groats were valued at double the amount of the fleur- 
de-lis series which preceded them. The latter had not been withdrawn, 
but kept that proportionate value when the money was cried up or down.* 
Thus, when we say that 336 groats were found in the Perth hoard, we 
are including coins struck as groats but circulating as the halves of later 
issues, On that hypothesis there would be 112 fleur-de-lis groats to be 
subtracted from the groats in the Perth hoard and added to the real 
halves, making a total of 150 halves. This hoard, it should be added, 
gave us nothing new in James ITT. half-groats. 

In the second series of six-pointed mullet groats Berwick uses two 
obverse dies each of which appears also with several reverses at. Edin- 
burgh. These are fig. 588 (Edinburgh) with a crown of five fleur-de-lis, 
and fig. 591 (Edinburgh) with a crown of three (Berwick, figs. 538A and 
293). There is, in fact, only one Berwick groat (fig. 589) which has an 
obverse which does not appear also for Edinburgh. The Berwick groat 
last mentioned is also of a distinctive style.* and is the commonest of 
the series. It would appear that, so far as the issue of groats was con- 
cerned, either Berwick had to depend for the most part on used dies 
sent down from Edinburgh, or the Edinburgh and Berwick mints were 
worked alternately by certain of the moneyers. 

Berwick was lost again in 1483, while Aberdeen reopened to strike 
the three-quarter-face-left crown-and-pellet groats of James LIT.-lV. 
As might be expected, Aberdeen begins working with an obverse die that 
had been used at Edinburgh (fig. 637) and strikes two groats with this 
obverse (fig, 645). 


' See Proceedings, vol, Ii, (1021-2), p. 324. The five-pointed mullet half-groata are of Edin- 
burgh only, ' Num. Chron, 1021, pp. 204 ff. 

* Aspecimen from the Aberdeen mint has been published in L005 (Proceedings, vol. x1. (104-5), 
p. 14). | 

* Their continued wee as half-groats may account for the very poor condition of the majority of 
specimens, * Perhaps the die was made locally. 
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This is, with a single exception, the last occasion on which the name 
of a provincial mint appears on the Seottish coinage. The exception 
is the use of Stirling for the striking of bawbees during the reign of 
Mary. It is possible that there may have been interchanges of obverse 
dies in the case of these bawbees, but they are an extensive issue and 
nothing of the kind has yet been noticed. 

Here my list of die transfers ends. Although I cannot claim to have 
produced any fresh material, [ have at least brought all the available 
material together; and it is interesting to note that from David IT. to 
James IV. practically every issue in which the provincial mints have 
taken part has shown instances of such interchanges. The solitary ex- 
ception is the Edinburgh-Aberdeen-Dumbarton issue of light groats of 
Robert LL1., the rarity of which makes their study difficult. In suggesting 
explanations [ have broken new ground and have, I hope, thrown a little 
fresh light on the workings of the Scottish mint. 
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Monpbay, LOth February 1936. 
Sir GEORGE MACDONALD, K.C.B., President, in the Chair. 


It was unanimously decided, on the motion of the Chairman, that 
the following Address should be sent to His Majesty the King:— 


Unto THE Kine's Most ExXcELLENT MAJESTY. 


May it please Your Majesty: 

We, the President and Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, most respectfully present our humble duty 
to Your Majesty. 

Only a few short months have clapsed since Your Majesty's illustrious 
Father, our beloved Sovereign and Patron, King George the Fifth, was 
graciously moved to express His appreciation of our heartfelt wish that He 
might long be spared to rule over a happy and contented People. Already, 
by the inexorable decree of a Providence Whose ways are past finding out, 
the gates of death have been opened for Him, and He Who toiled so cease- 
lessly and so strenuously for the welfare of His subjects has passed to His 
eternal rest. Conscious as we are of the grievous loss which the Nation and 
the Empire have sustained, conscious, too, of a very ren] sense of personal 
deprivation, we nevertheless cannot but think first and foremost. of Those to 
Whom the shadow that has fallen on the land must seem still deeper and 
more abiding. We therefore venture to offer our sincere sympathy to Your 
Majesty, to Queen Mary so sorely stricken, and to the whole Royal House, 
commending all to the infinite goodness of Him Whose rod and staff ore a 
never-failing comfort. 

At the same time, happy i in the knowledge that, as with the golden branch 
of which Virgil tells, primo arulso non deficil aller, we beg leave to be allowed 
to tender to Your Majesty our dutiful congratulations on Your Majesty's 
Accession and with them a fervid assurance of our loyalty and devotion to 
Your Majesty's Person and Throne, It is our earnest prayer that Almighty 
God may continue to bless Your Majesty with health and strength and with 
a rich abundance of that wisdom in whose right hand is length of days, 


Signed in the name and by the authority of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Seotland, in general meeting assembled, and sealed with the common 
seal of the Incorporation this tenth day of February in the year of our 
Lord One thousand nine hundred and thirty-six. 

GEORGE MACDONALD, President, 
THomas YuLE, Vice-President. 


D. PL. MachaGan, Secretary. 
VOL, LXX. 14 
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The following reply to the Address has been received by the Secretary :— 


ScoTTIsH OFFICE, WHITEHALL, 
March 1936. 

Sir.—tlI have had the honour to lay before The King the Loyal and Dutiful 
Address of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland on the occasion of the 
lamented death of His late Majesty King George the Fitth and have received 
the King’s Commands to convey to you His Majesty's grateful Thanks for 
the assurances of sympathy and devotion to which it gives expression.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient Servant, 

(Signed) GODFREY P. COLLINS: 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows:— 


Mrs Jane InGuis CLARK, Beaumont Lodge, 28 Greenhill Gardens, Edin- 
burgh, 10. 

Rev. I. Hexnry Ciypr, B.A., Ross Memorial Manse, Dalmuir, Glasgow. 

G. E. R. Conpsrream, W.S., 2 Walker Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

Rev. James Hexry REED, Wesleyan Manse, 142 Church Road, Turfontein, 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Wittram Hexey Woop, Missioner to the Deaf, 15 Kilnburn, East Newport, 
Fife. 


The following Donations to the Museum were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors: 





(1) By Miss Marta Stevart, 2 Lynedoch Place, Edinburgh. 
Luckenbooth Brooch of Silver, of the crowned-heart variety, with 
T M and LOVE ME EVER ELS(E) NEVER, inscribed on the back. 
Livery Button of Silver, bearing the Buccleuch coat of arms, date 
about 1830. 


(2) By A. Frances Strevart, 2 Lynedoch Place, Edinburgh. 


Five wire-headed Pins, taken from Liddesdale vouchers (circa 1670) 
belonging to the Buccleuch family. 


(3) By Mrs Couuss, 9 Fitzherbert Terrace, Wellington, New 
Zealand, and her daughter, Mrs Mitsom, The End House, 
Malcolm Road, Wimbledon, London. 

Three ornaments of Silver (figs. 1 and 2) from the Scoto-Viking 
hoard found at Skaill, Orkney, in 1858, consisting of (1) Neck-ring 
formed of six plaited wires hammered together flat towards the ends, 
each of which terminates in a hook (fig. 1). The outside of the 





Src epee Re q “Inches 


Pig. |. Silver Neck-ring and Armict from Skaill, 





Pig. 2. Silver Armlet. from Skajil. 
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flattened ends is decorated with two rows of punched triangular designs, 
with three pellets in the field. The ring is broken at the centre and now 
measures 53 inches by 43 inches in external diameters: (2) Armlet 
formed of a thick wire, measuring 2% inches in average external diameter, 
one end forming a loop and the other a hook (fig. 1); and (3) penannular 
Armlet, measuring 3;/5 inches in greatest diameter, the ring of quad- 
rangular section and the periphery decorated by four lines of triangular 
punch-marks with a pellet in the centre (fic. 2). 


(4) By Mrs L. Macponrap, 264 High Street, Kirkealdy. 
Silver object, possibly the point of a lace, of tubular form. with an 


eye at the thick end, measuring 274; inches long, found about eighty 
years ago at Jarlshof, Shetland. 


(9) By Mrs Monracnrnt, 15 Scoonie Terrace, Leven, Fife. 
Pair of oval Shoe Buckles, of German Silver. 


(6) By Joux R. Fortune, Corresponding Member. 


Leaf-shaped Arrow-head of reddish Chalcedony, imperfect, measuring 

4 inch by inch: lop-sided Arrow-head, impertect, measuring 144: inch 

: by +) inch; two scrapers, measuring + inch by ¥% inch 

and 13 inch by 1,4; inch; Knife, fat on one side, and 

dressed on both edges, measuring 2 inches by + inch: 

two triangular Tranchets, measuring 1 inch by 111 

inch, and 14 inch by 144 inch, the second imperfect : 

and four worked objects, all of grey and brownish 

Flint; a hollow Bronze Mount, the lower part tubular 

with two rivet holes in the back; the upper part 

Fig. 3. Bae Mount. spheroidal in front with two wing-like projections 

. behind, is decorated on the face with two oval pellets, 

with curved lines springing from a central stem between them (fig. 3). 
All found by the Donor on Airhouse, Oxton, Berwickshire. 





(7) By Miss A. L. Rankry, 54 Hogarth Road, Earl's Court. London. 
Wooden Casket covered with tooled leather, most of which, on the 
top, has worn away. The box is bound across and lengthwise by three 
thin brass straps. The cross-straps, Which are carried right round the 
casket, are hinged at the back and front of the lid, the depending parts 
on the front forming three hasps, that on the left being amissing; the 
longitudinal straps are carried down the ends and along the bottom of 
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the box only. There are three large hollow bosses on each of the straps 
on the lid, and two on each of those at the ends. In addition there are 
two more straps, with three large bosses, fixed on the sloping ends of the 
lid. The corners of the box are bound with angle-straps, and round the 
edge of the lid is another, scalloped on the top side. Im the centre of the 
front is the lock with key plate, and on each side a plate with a perfora- 
tion for a pin, probably with a head, which turned to fix the hasp. On 
the top of the lid is a hinged handle. It is lined on the inside with red 
leather, The casket measures 52 inches by 44 inches by 22 inches, and 
bears the characteristics of an early sixteenth-century Scottish casket. 
It is said to have been given to one of the Lord Borthwick family by 
Mary Queen of Scots, as a marriage present. 


(8) By M. B. Durr, Chartered Civil Engineer, Edinburgh. 
Ring of Shale of D-shaped section, measuring 1? inch in diameter, 
and y@ inch thick, found 8 feet below the surface, and 12 feet from the 


burn, in excavating part of the Quarrel Burn Reservoir. Silverburn, 
Midlothian. 


(9) By ANDREW Warton, Edinburgh. 


Stone Axe, 6) inches by 2{ inches by 14 inch, from Magus Muir, 
Fife. 


The following Purchase for the Museum was intimated:— 


Cast of the shaft of Cristin's Cross (fig. 4), which now measures 6 feet 
10 inches in height, 11 inches in width, and 4 inches in thickness at the 
base, and tapers to Gy inches and 3 inches at the top. The head is 
awanting and the shaft is broken across the middle. On the front, at 
the top, are the remains of an inscription, MA'T/ ET VX/ ORET/ V8, 
with three niches below containing an erect figure in the attitude of 
prayer, a pair of figures embracing, and a bearded warrior on horseback, 
facing left, with a spear under his right arm and a sword at his left side. 
Below all is a casket showing its metal mountings. The greater part of 
the back is occupied by an interlaced foliaceous scroll, with two stems 
springing from the attenuated bodies of two beasts. Beneath is a galley 
with the sail furled, and above, a panel with a plait of eight cords. 
On one side is a plait of four cords and on the other a foliaceous scroll 
with the leaves springing alternately from each side of a single stem. 
When published in 1873 by Captain White (Archeological Sketches, 
Kintyre, p. 96), the inscription was read HE(C)/ EST/ CRVX/CRIS/TINT) 
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MA'T (or D)/ ET VA/ORET) VS, but the upper five lines have since 
scaled off. From Kilkerran, Campbeltown, Argyll. 





FRONT. RIGHT SIDE. BACK. LEFT SIDE. 


Fig. 4. Cristin’s Cross, Kilkerran, Argyll. 


The following Donations to the Library were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors:— 


(1) By F. G. Strvpson, M.A., A.F.S.A.Scot.. I. A. RicuMonnp, 
M.A., F.S.A., F.S.A.Seot., R. G. Contincwoop, M.A., F.8.A., 
F.B.A., F.S.A.Scot., James McIntyre, K, St JOSEPH, B.A, 
and R. Hoes, the Authors. 
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Report of the Cumberland Excavation Committee for 1934. (Re- 
printed from the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and 
Archeological Society's Transactions. Vol.xxxv. New Series.) Kendal, 
1935. 


(2) By F. GERALD SIMpson and I. A. RicnmMonp, the Authors. 


The Turf Wall of Hadrian, 1895-1935, (Reprinted from the Journal 
of Roman Studies, 1935.) 


(3) By Sir GEORGE Macponaup, K.C.B., LL.D., President. 


The Advocate'’s Close: the Tale ofa Tenement. By John K. Laidlaw, 
8.5.C. Edinburgh, 1927. 


(4) By Tae Socrety, Dunblane. 


The Society of Friends of Dunblane Cathedral. Vol. ii., part 2. 
1935. 


(5) By RR. N. de Prvto, F.S.A.Scot. 
Banff and Neighbourhood. Banff, 1879. 
Handbook of Building Clauses from the Edinburgh Municipal Acts 
and Orders, 1879-1901. Edinburgh, 1902. 
Corporation of Squaremen; Short Historical Account. By J.S. 8. 
(Reprinted from The Scots Fear Book, 1935-36.) 


(6) By Rev. Jons~ Stirton, M.V.O., D.D., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
The Chantry Chapel at Glamis. Forfar, 1935. 


(7) By Cu. Scuiercner, F.S.A.Scot., the Author or Joint Author. 

Curieux Fragment de Mandibule d’ Ursus. Le Mans, 1933. 

A propos du curieux fragment de Mandibule présenté par MM. le 
Dr Ch, Morel et Ch, Schleicher. By le Dr Ch. Absolon. (From the 
Bulletin de la Soc, Préhist. Francaise, 1934.) 

Un Centenaire de Boucher de Perthes, 1832-1932. Par Paul de 
Givenchy, suivi de: Jacques Boucher de Crévecoeur de Perthes, 1788— 
1868. Notice par Charles Schleicher. Le Mans, 1932. (From the 
Bulletin de la Soc. Préhist. Francaise, 1932.) 

Un Cromlech a Paris et las legende de Sainte Genevieve (bergére). 
Extract from the Congréa Préhistorique de France. X® Session, 1931. 
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(8) By the ARCHAOLOGISCHEN [NsTITUTS DES DEUTSCHEN REICHES, 
Jahresbericht fiir das Haushaltsjahr, 1934-35. 


(9) By E. E. Evans, M.A., F.S.A., and O. Davies, M.A., the 
Authors. 

Excavation of a Chambered Horned Cairn at Ballyvalton, Co, Down. 

(Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Belfast Natural ae and 


Philosophical Society, 1933-34.) 
Excavations at Clonlum Small Cairn, Co, Armagh. n.p.. n.d. 


(10) By M. l’'Aneét Lerogvars, the Author. 
Un Livre d’Heures Manuserit 4 l'usage de Macon. (Collection 
Siraudin.) Macon, 1935. 


(11) By The Most Hon. Tue Marquess or Bure, K.T., F.S.A.Scot. 
Rothesay Town Council Records, 1653-1766. In two volumes. 
Printed for private circulation, 1935. 


(12) By Joon Mooney, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
St Magnus, Earl of Orkney. Kirkwall, 1935. 


The following Purchases for the Library were intimated :—- 


Kilmuir Easter: the History of a Highland Parish, By Helen 
Myers Meldrum. Inverness, 1935. 

The Princes Street Proprietors and other Chapters in the History of 
the Royal Burgh of Edinburgh. By David Robertson, LL.B. Edinburgh, 
1935. 

Origins and Development of Applied Chemistry. By Professor J. R. 
Partington, M.B.E., D.Sc. London, 1935. 


The following Communications were read :-— 
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I. 


THE DWARFIE STANE, HOY, ORKNEY: ITS PERIOD AND 
PURPOSE. By CHARLES §. T. CALDER, A.R.1.AS.. 
F.5.A.Scor. Wit A Note on “Jo. Bex” anp THE DWARFIE 
STANE. By Str GEORGE MACDONALD, K.C.B., PRESIDENT. 

During the summer of 1935, when engaged on work of invest igation 
for the Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments, I had an opportunity 
of inspecting, along with Professor Bryce, the curious monument in the 
island of Hoy, well known as the Dwarfie Stane. It is a huge isolated 





Fig. 1. The Dwartie Stane from the north-west, 


block of old red sandstone (fig. 1), lying one mile and a half south-south-east 
of Quoyness, in the valley between the Ward Hill of Hoy and the Dwarfie 
Hamars. <As an ancient but baffling feature of interest, it had been 
described again and again long before Sir Walter Scott enhanced its 
familiarity and glamour by the use he made of it in ‘The Pirate.” 

The immense mass of rock rests broadside-down on the slopes, 400) 
yards north of the Hamars, Its shape is roughly that of a rectangular 
prism, broken here and there, and also much weathered through long 
ages of exposure, particularly on the top where the forces of disinte- 
gration and destruction have been aided by the peculiar stratification of 
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the whole. A cavity in the west side has been laboriously hollowed out 
from the solid by human agency (fig. 2). This has clearly been done 
with a definite object, for the space has been subdivided into three 
parts—a central passage or corridor, and a recessed cell on either side. 
The general dimensions have frequently been stated but, in the 
majority of instances, with a varying amount of error. The stone 
measures 28 feet in length and 14 feet 8 inches in breadth on the south, 
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PLAN CAT Capen 


Fig. 2. The Dwarile Stance: Plan, Sections, and Elevation. 


decreasing to 15 feet on the north, while the height also decreases from 
6 feet 8 inches on the south to 3 feet on the north, where the lower edge 
is sunk below the ground. The difference in height is accentuated by 
the angle of repose which, to judge from the top of the stone, has an 
inclination of 9 or 10 degrees from the horizontal. That the rock was 
already in its present position before the hewing was begun is proved 
hy the fact that the floor of the hollowed-out portion is on the level, 
and confirmation might be found in the lop-sided impression produced 
by the position of the entrance. The south jamb is only 9 feet distant, 
but the north jamb is 16 feet distant, from the ends to which they are 
respectively nearest. It was probably the need for providing convenient 
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headroom that led to the doorway being placed nearer to the higher 
end rather than in the middle. The opening (fig. 3) is 2 feet 10 inches 
wide by 2 feet 4 inches high, while its sill rises 5 inches above the ground. 
The interval between the soffit of the lintel and the top of the stone 
has been about | foot 8 inches, but the front part of it has been destroyed 
and wasted away. The passage 

Ss Seach for a See i Lk ae, < 
fully 24 feet before reaching the —--~— dae —— —— ir 
lateral cells (Band C). Thereafter eee bs ee Fon See 
it extends for 5 feet or so farther 

between them as a corridor, the 
roof of which is 2 feet 11 inches 
above the floor. 

The southern cell (B) appears 
to be the more important, being 
comparatively elaborate in execu- 
tion and exhibiting detail that is 
entirely absent in its neighbour. 
It is entered through a rectangular 
opening 4 feet 1 inch wide by 1 
foot 8 inches high, which has 
shghtly rounded corners and is 
framed within two jambs, an up- 
rising kerb, and a quasi-lintel, the 
last 1} to 3 inches lower than the 
ceiling of the corridor. The inside 
projection of the east jamb is & 
inches, as against 24 inches of the 
one on the west. The kerb rises 
1 foot on the outside, is 3 inches 
broad on the top and drops 5 Fig. 3. The Dwartie Stane: Entrance and Opening 
inches in a curve to the floor of to Cell B. 
the cell, which is therefore 7 inches higher than the floor of the corridor. 
The cell roof, which is continuous with the soffit of the lintel. has an 
upward and eastward trend, attaining a maximum height of 24 feet 
above the floor, whereas the height at the west is only 2 feet 1 inch. 
The walls converge slightly towards the roof and, with an allowance for 
a varying degree of curvature, the cell has a maximum length of 5 feet 
and a maximum breadth of 3 feet. Across the east end a low ledge of 
the rock, 8 inches wide, rises 34 inches in front above the floor, sloping 
up to 5) inches at the back. This is always referred to as a pillow for 


ps 
—_ 
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the inhabitant, as no doubt it was, though in a sense very different from 
the usual one. The opposite cell (C) is plainer. Its walls and roof are 
more curvilinear in outline and merge into one another gradually. It 
has no entrance in the ordinary meaning of that term, for it is entirely 
open on the side next the corridor, from which it is demarcated by 
nothing but a very shallow kerb, 4 inches wide, 2 inches high on the 
outside and 1 inch high inside, leaving a difference of only 1 inch 
between the floor levels as against 7 inches in the southern cell. It is 
approximately 44 feet long by 2 feet wide, but about half-way up its 
height of 2 feet 3 inches these dimensions are exceeded owing to the 
curvature. 

Extending mainly over this cell, but partly over the passage, there 
is a rough, irregularly oval-shaped opening, the axes of which, between 
its broken edges, measure 3 feet 9 inches and 3 feet. In 1792 it is said 
to have had a diameter of 2 feet 9 inches.’ The increase is no doubt 
due to subsequent wear through its being used as a means of access by 
visitors, whose feet have also left their mark on the well-worn kerb 
below. When it is first mentioned, this opening is spoken of as an 
“timpluvium,” or hole in the roof? But there is no reason to believe that 
it is anything else but a breakage, or that it formed part of the original 
arrangement. It has usually been explained as a flue for the escape of 
smoke from a fire, the hearth being sometimes alleged to have been in 
the north cell but more often to have been in the corridor. On the other 
hand, there is nowhere any indication of a hearth nor any sign of the 
stone having been subjected to the action of prolonged heat. Besides, 
to say nothing of the openness of the supposed vent to inclement 
weather, a fire so situated would have left little or no room for living 
or sleeping in. 

A large squared block of stone (fig. 4) with a roughly rounded pro- 
jection at one end lies prostrate about 2 feet in front of the entrance. 
It measures 4 feet 2 inches to the shoulder but 5 feet 1 inch in extreme 
length, while it is 2 feet 8 inches broad by 2 feet 1 inch high. It will be 
immediately obvious how closely the end dimensions correspond to those 
of the entrance, In view of this correspondence it is suggested that the 
stone has been the door, the margin of clearance for its insertion being 
just such as might be reasonably expected. 

The Dwartie Stane was first described by “Jo. Ben,’ as long age 
as the sixteenth century.’ For four centuries it has aroused the curiosity 


* Archoologia Scotica, vol. i. p, 205. 
* Barry's History of the Orkney Islands, Appendix VII. p. 445. 
* Seo Note on “Jo. Ben“ and the Dwartie Stane by Sir George Macdonald, K.C.B., infra, p. 230, 
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of successive generations of antiquaries, and the purpose it was meant 
to serve has been a matter of much conjecture. Legend has invariably 
been appealed to, the original story being that the rock was hewn out 
by a giant and his wife for their own accommodation. Later writers, 
however, realising that the bed recesses were hopelessly short for anyone 
of gigantic stature, have substituted for this a theory that it was the 
dwelling of a dwarf or the habitation of a hermit. Out of thirty-six 
published accounts! no fewer than twenty-five accept, more or less 
whole-heartedly, the view that it was a residence. In three others it is 
respectively regarded as having been either an altar or an oratory or a 
temple. Two authorities, Johnston * and Dietrichson ? speculate as to 





Fig. 4. The Dwarte Stane: “Door,” 


whether it may not have been a rock-sepulchre, the former without 
venturing an opinion as to its period or its category, and the latter only 
with some hesitation. Johnston, whose article is most informative with 
ao wealth of minute detail, has excellent plans and appends a useful 
bibliography. Dietrichson assigns the monument to a time between 
4.D. GOO and 872, and suggests that it may be a hermitage of the Lrish- 
Celtic Culdees, but he is himself only half convinced and is reluctant to 
dismiss the idea that it may represent a rock-burial. 

All this [ learned after my own observations had independently led 
me to conclude that the cells were designed to accommodate the dead 
and not the living. But lam prepared to go further than either Johnston 

' The Keliquery, vol, t., Bibliography, p. 101, and, in addition, The Statistical Account! of Scolland, 
vol. xvi, p. 248; Handbook fo fhe Orkney Islands, p. 196; Summers and Winters in the Orkneys, 2nd 
edition, p. 256; Anderson's Guide fo fhe Orkney Islanda (1864), p. 134; Monumenia Oreedica, p. 47; 


The Orkncy Book, p. 170; History of the Church in Orkney, pp. . 10, 


+ The Reliquary, vol. ti. pp. 84-101. ' Monumenta Oreadiea, pp. §, 0, 43, 47-40, 
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or Dietrichson, and to claim that the Dwartie Stane is the first and 
only example in the British Isles of a completely rock-cut tomb of the 
late Neolithic or Early Bronze Age. It should probably be associated 
with the megalithic people from the south and west, and be dated to the 
remote and obscure period of transition between the two phases of 
culture I have just named. I should like to support this statement by 
deseribing later two analogies from the Mediterranean and by referring to 
other tombs from the intervening countries, as well as by drawing attention 
to certain features in some of the monuments in Orkney itself, Mean- 
while Professor Bryce authorises me to say that he expressed complete 
agreement with me on the spot. 

It should be added that legend has its part to play in connection 
with this explanation also. The story of a giant or a dwarf can only 
have arisen after the true origin of the monument had long been for- 
gotten, and that in itself must indicate an ancient lineage. But there 
is something else. It is surely significant that, in all countries where 
megalithic monuments are found, there should be a superstitious asso- 
ciation of giants with undisputed cairns of the Neolithic or Bronze Ages, 
throughout the area of distribution. Our own islands furnish many 
examples of “ Giants’ Graves”’ and the application of the legend to the 
Dwartie Stane would seem to bring it into line with these in respect 
of time and purpose. Dr Duncan Mackenzie expresses his belief that 
the “tombs of the giants"’ in Sardinia had “an ethnological connection 
which brings them into one general context with the whole rest of the 
middle and west Mediterranean as well as of west Europe, and as far 
afield as Britain and Norway.” ! 

The Giant’s Tomb at Molafa in Sardinia ® (fig. 5) offers a close parallel 
to the Dwartie Stane. In all its features except size the resemblance is 
remarkable. I[t is entirely hewn out of the sandstone rock and it has a 
central corridor, on either side of which is a recess, having the floor 
raised above the corridor level by a kerb in much the same way. Other 
links are the curvature of the wall surfaces and the fact that the 
entrance has been closed by a large stone. In a word, the analogy is 
complete in every essential, A second satisfactory parallel is furnished 
by the tomb of s’Abba Bodaga?® (figs. 5 and 6). It is probably 
unfinished. So far as completed, however, it shows a chamber hollowed 
out in a large isolated boulder, this time of granite. Only one cell seems 
to have been contemplated, and the suggestion has been made that the 


' Papers of the British School al Rome, vol, v. p. 145. 

' sbid., p. 123, 

* fhid., p. 14. Tam indebted to the Council of the School for permission to reproduce fig. 4, 
aa Well ae the plone and sections (2) and (3) in fig. 5. 
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entrance has been masked by a slab fitting into it like a door. The 
back of the entrance has been contracted to form a slightly narrower 
rectangular aperture with projecting jambs, reminding one of the opening 
to the south cell of the Dwarfie Stane. Dr Mackenzie points out that 
the last feature recalls the portal hole which is so characteristic of the 
tombs of the giants A comparison of the longitudinal sections of 
Molafa and s’Abba Bogada (fig. 5) with that of the Dwarfic Stane is 


a ae i 
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Fig. 6. (1) Dwarfie Stance: Section, (2) «Abba Bogada: Plan and Section, (3) Molafii: 
Plan and Sections, 


instructive. The grotesque-looking objects on the top of the tomb of 
s Abba Bogada (fig. 6), it ought to be explained, are natural. 

Molafaé is an adaptation in rock of the built tombs of the megalithic 
period. These are usually constructed of stone, but many combine 
masonry with prepared rock-cut walls and foundations. Cairns of the 
latter class occur both on the mainland of Great Britain and in Ireland, 
serving to connect those of the Mediterranean with the Orkney monu- 
ments to which I have next to refer, 

Although the Dwarfie Stane can hardly vie in real importance with 
such a magnificent tomb as Maeshowe, Orkney, it may be the more 


' Papera of the British School at Rome, vol. v. p. 104, © Tbid., p. 104, 
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interesting as being absolutely unique. That the two are intimately 
related cannot be doubted as soon as it is realised that the Maeshowe 
cells (fig. 7) incorporate in masonry all the features cut in rock in the 
Dwarfie Stane. Thus, the entrance is of much the same character, squarish 
and small, and it also leads into a corridor extending right to the back: 
the recesses off the sides are similar, and in Maeshowe, too, the floors of 
two of these are raised above the corridor level by a kerb 54 inches high: 





Fig. 6. Abba Bogadda. 


lastly, on the ground before each cell at Maeshowe lies the closing stone 
with which the resting-place has been sealed. 

The “door” at the Dwarfie Stane is ponderous, weighing approxi- 
mately a ton and a half, and the notion that it was a house door, to be 
opened and shut by an ordinary mortal on each arrival or departure, may 
therefore be ruled out. It is obvious that, once in position, it was intended 
to remain there. Can it be anything else but the sealing-stone of a burial 
chamber? When it was inserted it would extend so far into the corridor 
that there would be no room for a hearth, but none, of course, was neces- 
sary. Again, its bulk is so great that not only would the main entrance 
be sealed, but the separate opening to each cell would be blocked up to 
such an extent that, even after the north cell was broken into through 
the hole in the roof, it would be almost necessary to move the “door” 
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some way back before access could be had to the south cell. It is con- 
eeivable that it was levered out from behind for at least a short distance, 
and that it had been thus far displaced when ‘Jo. Ben” wrote of it as 
closing the entrance. For whatever reason, it has subsequently been 
pulled out altogether. In 1792 Principal Gordon speaks of it as being 
4 feet “high,” not ‘long,’ an expression which probably means that in 
his day it was standing on end instead of lying prostrate as it now does.! 





HH ! ) cst CAoem 
Fig. 7. Maeshowe: Plan, with sections of a cell, 


May not the leverage exerted by this massive stone during its ultimate 
removal account for the fracturing of the forepart of the lintel? And 
may it not also be that the roughly rounded end is the result of chiselling 
in an effort to gain admission when the stone was in sifu? Only after 
that had proved futile, does the line of least resistance through the roof 
seem to have been tried. 

Both single cells and multiple cells oceur in megalithic tombs and 
cairns, as many as twelve entering off the corridor being recorded? | 
am able to cite a good example of the multiple type from the Calf of 

' Archrologia Scotica, vol. i. p. 265 


* Archeologia, vol. xxxiv. p. 136, pl. xvi. 
VOL. LXX, 1h 
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Eday, in Orkney (fig. 8). Its true character was not recognised by its 
discoverers, who described it as a habitation,’ and it is marked “ Erd- 
house” on the O.S. Map. It is built of upright stones and rubble, support- 
ing a roof of horizontal slabs, but its foundation and parts of the walls 
are formed in the solid rock. The structure comprises a corridor with 
four small cells opening off it. One of the cells has a kerbstone in position, 
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Fig. 8. Calf of Eday: Chambered Cairn. 


and another was found with its entrance filled with masonry, while there 
was a large stone at the mouth of the corridor. Petrie alludes to it as 
a subterranean chamber of a type which he suggests would be better 
adapted for concealment of provisions than for a dwelling, adding that 
at all events it would have been unsuitable as a place of retreat for any 
lengthened period. He also remarks that the recesses of this particular 
example convey the idea of beds or sleeping berths, and recall to his mind 
the interior of the Dwarfie Stane, an observation which confirms the 
idea of a connection between the two.2 But Petrie, in a later account. 


' Proc, Soe, Ant, Seot,, vol. ii, pt. ti, p. 166. 
= Fhe, ' Proc. Ork, Ant. Soe., vol. ¥. pp. 10-20, 
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which appears to have been overlooked, strengthens this connection by 
associating the cairn definitely with the chambered tombs.’ In struc- 
tural detail and arrangement the cells of the cairn on the Calf of Eday 
are in agreement with those of the lower’ chamber of Taiverso Tuick, 
Rousay, Orkney, which is also partly rock-cut, and which yielded round- 
bottomed pottery of neolithic type. The lay-out of the Eday cairn is an 
almost exact reproduction, too, of a rock-cut tomb, No. 9 of a rroup at 
San Vicente, Mallorea (fig. 9),* which shows the same number of cells 
similarly disposed at the end of the corridor. In the group the raised 
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PLAN OF NY 3S 
Fig. 9. San Vicente: Rock-cut Tombs, Noa, 7 and #, 


kerb, so conspicuous in the examples here deseribed, is a noticeable 
characteristic which is well represented in Tomb No. 7 (fig. 9). The 
occurrence of these points of similarity is a further proof of Mediterranean 
influence, 

Returning to Maeshowe, we may note that some of the stones have 
been dressed with a tool that has left on the surface a covering of 
pit-marks. This is an additional feature linking it with the Dwarfie 
Stane, on the walls of which pit-markings are very pronounced. It 

' Archwological Journal, vol. xx. p. 34, 

* Proc, Soc, Ant, Scat., vol, xxxvii. p. 81, figs. 8 and 4; ibid., vol. Ixix. P- 20, 

* Archerologia, vol. Ixxvi. p. 137, fig. ?. 1 have to thank the Soclety of Antiquaries of London 


and Mr W. J, Hemp for permission to redraw and reproduce the cross-section and plan shown here, 
« Ibid., p. 126, pl. xix. 
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will naturally be asked what kind of implements employed for hewing 
would have produced this distinctive dressing. Wallace, who was the first 
to depict the Stane (fig. 10), was also the first to assert that the marks 
had been made by a “Mason's Irons,” ! and an illustration by Pococke 
with its imaginative arcading (fig. 10) certainly creates the impression 
that a mason has been at work. But, if my contention is sound, the 
eavity was cut hundreds of years before iron was known in this country, 
though the constructors may have possessed a knowledge of copper or 





Fig. 10, The Dwarfle Stane: Perspectives and plan of top. 
(1) From Wallace, (2) and (3) from Pococke. 


bronze tools. Nor is there any reason why pointed flint or stone should 
not have been used. 

l am informed by a metal-worker, who has watched African natives 
at work with stone implements, that the latter are much to be preferred 
to those made of soft untempered metals. Besides, the satisfactory use 
of flint as a medium has been successfully demonstrated by the experi- 
ment of Sir J. ¥. Simpson, carned out in our own Museum more than 
seventy vears ago.* The subject of his test was the back of one of the 
stones figured in the Sculptured Stones of Scotland, The material selected 
was not a soft sandstone but something more difficult to work, a grey 
Aberdeen granite from Kintore. The doorkeeper of the Museum, he says, 

l A Deacriplion of the Isles of Orkney, chap. iv. p. 21. 


' “Tour in Seotland,” Scotfiakh Miatory Sociely, vol. i. p. 145, 
? Proc. Soe, Ant, Scol., Appendix to vol, vi. p. 122, 
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cut for him, in two hours, with a flint and wooden mallet, two-thirds of a 
circle, seven inches in diameter, nearly three-quarters of an inch broad, 
above a quarter of an inch in depth, and very smooth on its cut surface. 
The experiment, he concluded, showed that cups and rings might have been 
produced before the introduction of metals, or in the Stone Age. In 
Malta two structures of Neolithic date, Hagiar Kim and Mnaidra, show 
pit-marked dressings.’ The marks at the former resemble those on the 
Dwarfie Stane in being more or less incidental, but those at the latter 
are different and are intended for decoration. Both show what may be 
effected in the dressing of stone work even without metallic tools. Pro- 
fessor J. L. Myres has stated that the marks at Hagiar Kim have been 
produced simply by pounding with a hammer, and that at Mnaidra they 
have been cut out and worked larger by rubbing with a stick and some 
sand.? Finally, in 1901, more than a hundred stone implements were 
found during excavations at Stonehenge, most of them being flint axes 
which had probably been used for dressing the softer of the sandstone 
blocks.? 

Hugh Miller, who, incidentally, carved his name on the pillow stone, 
estimated that with pick and chisel he could excavate such another 
cavity as in the Dwartie Stane in three weeks or a month. With 
flint implements the task would, of course, be much more toilsome. But 
a lavish expenditure of time and labour must generally have been 
incurred in the construction of these early tombs, and in this respect 
the Dwarfie Stane is not by any means exceptional. Though unique in 
character in the British Isles, it is not isolated in type, the series of con- 
necting links enabling us to derive it from the rock-cut tombs of the 
Mediterranean. Gut a series of connecting links hardly seem necessary 
to prove the association. The correspondence of the architectural 
features is in itself sufficiently forceful and convincing to establish 
almost beyond question a direct communication. Stripped of its romance 
and legend as a habitation, the Dwarfie Stane yet remains more 
interesting and important in actual fact, as a tomb which survives as a 
monument of one of the earliest phases of culture which these islands 
have witnessed. 


I have to thank Sir George Macdonald for a most helpful revision 
of this paper and also Professor Thomas H. Bryce for allowing me to 
include a statement of his opinion, 

' Papers of the British School af Rome, vol vi. p. 07. 
* fbid,, p. 07, fig. 2, pl. xiii; fig. 2, pl. xxiv. 


* Rough Stone Monuments, by T. Eric Peet, p. 10, 
' The Cruise of the Frefay (1855), chap. xv. p. 475, 
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NOTE ON “JO. BEN" AND THE DWARFIE STANE. Ey 
Sir GEorRGE MacpoxaLtp, K.C.B., PRresipest. 


Mr Calder was puzzled to find in the translation of Jo. Ben, 
published by the Scottish History Society,’ that the account of the 
Dwartie Stane contained an allusion to a gutter, and he asked me whether 
I could help him. Reference to the original showed that the Latin word 
so rendered was impluvium. In the afrium of a Roman house this was 
the hole left in the roof as a vent for the smoke. Incidentally, however, 
it also admitted the rain, whence its name. A necessary complement 
was, therefore, a square basin, constructed directly underneath to catch 
the water, and this too came to be called the impluvium. “Jo. Ben" 
used the word in its primary sense, which suits the context admirably. 
The translator, who had never seen the Dwarfie Stane, interpreted it in 
its secondary sense and, finding it impossible to understand how anybody 
could escape through a basin, assumed that what was meant was a gutter 
for drainage. So tar all was plain sailing. But a closer examination 
of the whole passage showed that the current English version is a sheer 
travesty of what “Jo, Ben” actually says, Ridiculous as the story is, 
it is sufficiently interesting to deserve more respectful treatment. It can 
hardly be less than three centuries old, even if Mr A. W. Johnston is 
right in believing that the Descriptio Insularum Orchadiarum is a forgery, 
either concocted by Sir James Balfour or foisted upon him as a hoax.® 

The National Library of Scotland possesses three transcripts of this 
quaint little tractate—one among the Balfour MSS., one in Sir Robert 
Sibbald’s handwriting, and the third in Macfarlane’s Geographical 
Collections. After collating a good many passages in these—it will be 
convenient to speak of them as B.,S., and M. respectively—I am disposed 
to think that 5. and M. were both copied from B. If not, all three cer- 
tainly derive ultimately from a common archetype. The editors of S.H.S., 
as I shall call the text in the Scottish History Society's volume, believed 
that Barry's Mistory of Orleney (1805) puts us in touch with a fourth 
transcript, now lost but formerly also in the National Library. If so, it 
can only have been a copy of B., 8., or M., or of a manuscript of the same 
family, made by a scribe who was cither ignorant of Latin or careless 
or very possibly both, for the text which Barry prints is much inferior to 
that of any of the known transcripts. It is badly punctuated and con- 
tains numerous grammatical mistakes in places where the MSS, are, one 

' Macfarlane's Geographical Collections, vol. Hi. The Latin text ix on pp. 202 ff., the section 


on Hoy being on p. $12. For the translation the corresponding figures are pp. 319 if. and pp. 322 f. 
* Olt Lore Miscellany of Orkney and Shetland, vol, viii, p. G0, 
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and all, perfectly correct. Again, sentences which in Barry are obscure 
or nonsensical, wear quite a different complexion in the MSS. Thus, 
in the section upon Stronsay, where Barry has nomine Troicis and spirit 
maximo, B., 5., and M. with one accord read nomine Trowis and spiritu 
marino, at the same time distributing their commas in a way that makes 
the narrative intelligible, though not of course credible. 

In the circumstances it is very unfortunate that the editors of 5.HL.S. 
should have based their reprint upon Barry's text, and the reason they 
give is wholly unsatisfactory. ‘The Latin in the Macfarlane manuscript.” 
they say, “‘was found to have errors in certain parts.” ' The Latin of 
M. is not immaculate, but it is very much better than that in Barry. 
What follows is still more surprising: “‘ Errors, however—chiefly gram- 
matical—also occur in Barry's print, and these too have been corrected, 
but no change has been made that affects the sense.” Curiosity led me 
to make a word for word comparison of the two versions. I found a 
few changes that affected the sense. These, it is fair to admit, were 
usually for the better. The many which I found affecting the grammar 
were almost invariably for the worse, sometimes very much for the worse, 
In the section on Sanday, for instance, quia has been altered into quid, 
juimus into suimus, muliis into mulfiis, and habent into habeal, none of 
these alterations having a jot or tittle of MS. support behind it. But, 
bad as the Latin text of 5.H.S. is, the accompanying English translation is 
worse, It is taken from a manuscript once in the possession of Captain 
Thomas. The author is unknown, but it is a very amateurish effort, 
containing 80 many inaccuracies and absurdities that it is grossly mis- 
leading. Like S.H.S. itself, it is based upon Barry, and not upon B., 5., or 
M. It was certainly not worth printing. 

Tt will be clear that “Jo. Ben,” whoever he may have been and at 
Whatever period he may have lived, has suffered many things at the hands 
of posterity. Nor is the tale by any means complete. Mr Johnston's 
ease against the date 1529, which appears in the heading, is unanswerable.* 
But is not the very ease with which it has been established a strong 
argument against the document being a forgery in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of that term? He would bea very simple-minded forger who would 
leave so many obvious lines of attack open to the higher criticism. I 
should prefer to think that the date is one of several indications that 


1 Op. cil., p. vil. 

1 Old Lore Miscellany of Orkney and Shetland, vol. l. pp. 300 1%. By way of a small contribution 
to the discussion, 1 may mention that, as my examination of the MSS. showed, Sir James Balfour, 
the oldest transeriber known to us, was at one time in two minds as to the date. In B. the third 
digit of 1520 has begun by being a plain circle, possibly a 0) or possibly the upper loop of a 0, 
Then the seribe has dipped his quill in the ink and written over it a beavy 2, 
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B., itself the oldest of the transcripts, is some way removed from the 
original, if not in time, at least in substance—in other words, that 1529 
is a copyist’s mistake. That B. is disfigured by mistakes still more 
glaring can be readily demonstrated. To take but a single instance, 
even a casual perusal of the Descriptio leaves a distinct impression that 
the author knew his Orkney well, and yet the place names are here and 
there so severely mangled as to be barely recognisable. _ Is it, for example, 
at all likely that a forger, or for that matter of it anyone else who knew 
Orkney well, would give the name of ‘the Star of Lopeness"" to Start 
Point, the headland that juts out eastwards from the northern end of 
the bay of Lopness in Sanday? On the other hand, it is extremely 
probable that in the sixteenth century this headland was called “the 
Start of Lopeness,”’ for ‘Point’ is a vain repetition, “the Start” 
already meaning neither more nor less than “‘the Promontory” (from 
Norse stjert, ‘a tail'’). And, if that was what “Jo. Ben” wrote, what 
more natural than that an ignorant copyist should emend to ‘Star’? 
Similar marks of a defective MS. tradition will be apparent when we 
consider the account of the Dwarfie Stane, to which it is now time to 
turn. In passing, however, it may be remarked that, if I am right as 
to these being copyist’s errors, they are in themselves sufficient to free 
Sir James Balfour from any suspicion of complicity in a forgery: they 
appear in the MS. which was written by his own hand. 

Nowhere is the intimacy of *' Jo. Ben's” local knowledge more manifest 
than in his description of the Dwarfie Stane and its surroundings. Readers 
of the original who have visited the spot will appreciate the accuracy of 
the opening. On the one side towers the mass of the Ward Hill of Hoy, 
on the other are the less lofty Dwarfie Hamars, and in the valley between 
—inler quos is the phrase used—is the Dwarfie Stane itself. This is 
represented as having been the handiwork of a giant and his wife, who 
fashioned it for their own habitation. Then follows what is without 
doubt a first-hand picture of the monument, Hardly any detail is 
omitted. Even the concavity of the roof has been noted. The most 
serious blemish is the intrusion in 8,H.S. of the phrase “ duobus scuvialibus.” 
The second word is unknown to Latin lexicographers, Small wonder, 
seeing that it is an invention of Barry's transcriber, All three MSS. 
read cervicalibus,’ so that what is meant is that the couch (julvinar) had 
a double pillow, which, however, we are told, was not in two pieces but 
consisted of a single block of stone. The final touch is that the doorway 

' In S, and M. the letters are so plain that no one could misread them. In B., though still not 
to be mistaken by «a careful reader, they are lees distinct, a circumstance which suggests that Barry's 


franscript may, after all, have been taken from B. To settle the paint, a collation of other passages 
would be necessary. 
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was blocked by a stone, doubtless (as Mr Calder points out) the stone 
that now lies beside it. ‘‘ How this has happened, I don’t know,” com- 

ments “Jo. Ben,” and forthwith proceeds to relate the popular legend. 
A second giant who also lived in Hoy, jealous of his rival, hatched 
a plot, hoping to kill two birds with one stone—to become sole master 
of the island, and to gain possession of a desirable residence. He shaped 
a stone in such a way that its dimensions corresponded exactly to those 
of the door, his idea being to shut the builders inside and starve them 
both to death. Accordingly, in the words of S.H.S. 
“Detulit tandem lapidem fabricatam in summitatem montis, atque 
jaculo imposito summa vi brachiorum (atque dolore alterius prosperi- 
tatis) in ostium injunxit, gigante incluso evigilante, auribus lupum 
tenebat, exire nequiens, suis maleis imypluvium fecit, per quod egressus est. 

Si credere dignum.” 








The “authorised version" runs as follows: 

“At length he carried the prepared stone to the summit of the mount- 

ain and placing it as a dart by the great strength of his arms (and envy at 

the other's prosperity) joined it upon the mouth, the shut up giant 

watching attentively was every way in danger; being unable to esta pe 

he made a gutter with his hammer through which he eseaped—if worthy 
credit.” 

Even after the stumbling-block of impluvium had been got rid of, 
Mr Calder and I were at a loss what to make of this, As a first step 
towards ascertaining the true sense of the Latin, the text of S.H.S. was 
collated with B., S., and M., when the following differences emerged : 
(1) All three MSS. read fabricatum, which is, of course, correct, so that 
the feminine is a mere blunder which Barry's transcriber has intro- 
duced; (2) While M. has an unequivocal injunait, B. has what looks 
like inunait, which seems to have puzzled Sibbald, since S. has tnverit 
4s an interlinear suggestion; (3) B. and 8. have a period after this verb, 
not a comma, while M. has no point at all; (4) 5S. has vigilante for 
evigilante, a negligible variation; (5) After tenebal B. and S. have a 
semicolon instead of a comma, and M. has a periml; (6) B., S., and M. 
agree in reading malleis, not maleis. Bearing these differences in mind, 
let us take the passage clause by clause, 

1. Detulit tandem lapidem fabricatam in summitatem montis.—It is 
obvious that there is something more than fabricatam wrong here: detulit 
means “carried down," and one does not carry things down to the top 
ofa hill, Nor can there be much doubt as to what has happened. “Jo, 
Ben" wrote in summitate, meaning that the stone was * shaped on the 
top of the hill” or, in other words, among the crags that fringe the brow 
of the Dwarfie Hamars. The copyist, who had never been in Hoy, 
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misunderstood the opening passage. He did not realise that the Dwarfie 
Stane was in the valley, fully 300 yards away from the nearest point of 
the natural quarry on the summit. He thought it was on the hill top. 
and he therefore changed summitate to summilfatem. The other trans- 
eribers, as well as the translator, all alike ignorant of the local conditions, 
perpetuated the mistake. The accusative summitatem, then, points in 
the same direction as “the Star of Lopeness.”" ! 

2. gaculo imposito summa vi brachiorum (alque dolore alterius pros- 
peritalis), in ostium ingunxit.—The rendering “placing it as a dart by 
the great strength of his arms .. . joined it upon the mouth” is rank 
nonsense. But there is room for difference of opinion as to how matters 
ean best be mended. In view of what has been said about the preceding 
clause, we may dismiss any idea of the stone having been hurled javelin- 
wise for $00 yards into the mouth of the passage. Apart from anything 
else, such a feat would imply that it succeeded in turning a corner en 
roule, for the mouth looks west, whereas the Dwarfie Hamars are on the 
south. The best suggestion I can offer is that. when the giant had 
brought the /apis fabricatus down and placed it in position, he tried to 
push it home with the aid of a javelin, hoping in that way to get more 
purchase into his thrust. 

3. gigante incluso evigilante, auribus hupum tenebat.—Here the trans- 
lator says “the shut-up giant watching attentively was every way in 
danger,’ and there is a note, presumably editorial, to the effect that 
“Terence uses the phrase aurithus fupum tenere, to be every way in danger.” 
Balfour and Sibbald are right to begin a new sentence with gigante, 
for there seems to be a change of subject as between injunait and tenebat: 
it was the aggressor who tnjunrit, and his intended victim who fenehat. 
The grammatical purist might object, on the ground that the victim opens 
the new sentence in the ablative absolute and could not, therefore, be 
immediately transformed into the subject of its principal verb. The 
objection would be valid if we were dealing with someone who set him- 
self to write scholarly Latin as Sibbald, for instance, did. What “Jo. 
Ben" writes is dog-Latin and occasionally what Thackeray would have 
ealled “‘very sad dog-Latin” at that. Moreover, he appears to have had 
rather a weakness for beginning a sentence with its subject in the ablative 
absolute.2 Accordingly we need not hesitate to assume that he did so 





* Lest the mistake be imputed to “Jo, Ben" himself, it may be well to point out that chewhere 
he is careful to distinguish between in with the ablative and in with the accusative. 

* There is an undoubted example four or five lines above (“wi .. , ipae dominante inaulom, el 
ein usm lapidem haber!) and another in the section on Flotta (" Vigilante vero minus affectus 
eal"), while to take the last sentence of the section on “ Eloerholme" | Helliarholm) asa third example 
gives the only satisfactory sense, the cursing being done by the unfortunate wives, 
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here. It was the gigas inclusus who found himself “‘holding a wolf by 
the ears."" And this picturesque phrase has a far more pointed signifi- 
eance than that conveyed by ‘was every way in danger.”” He who held 
a wolf by the ears was in a position in which it was very difficult to hold 
on and fatal to let go. The expression occurs, as the note indicates, in 
the Phormio of Terence. But it was widely current among both Greeks 
and Romans. The Emperor Tiberius, for instance, was fond of using it 
to describe the precariousness of his own tenure of power.! What ‘Jo. 
Ben” wishes us to understand is that the imprisoned giant had both his 
hands full, in the most literal sense of the words. 

4. extre nequiens, suis maleis impluvium fecil per quod eqressus est.— 
This part of the story is the climax of the whole. Its purpose is to 
account for the hole in the roof, a feature which would otherwise be 
unintelligible. The translation “‘being unable to escape he made a 
gutter with his hammer through which he escaped" does nothing of the 
kind, and is moreover impossible. Ignoring the contradiction between 
the first four words and the last two, and dispensing with any further 
discussion of the meaning of impluvium, I would point out that “‘ with 
his hammer" for suis maleis is indefensible. Suis would be otiose, the 
plural would be wrong, and the Latin word for a hammer would be 
mis-spelt. Yet Balfour and the other transcribers evidently understood 
the phrase in the same way as the translator has done, for they wrote 
malleis, This leaves two out of the three difficulties untouched, and a 
more drastic remedy seems to be required. 

I would venture to suggest that, just as lack of acquaintance with the 
position of the monument led to in stmmitate being transformed into 
in summilatem, so lack of acquaintance with the monument itself led 
to the substitution of mal(/jeis for malis—the ablative plural of mala 
(“a jaw”), a word which is often used in the plural for the teeth, as in 
‘irgil, ned, iii. 257. With this reading, suis would be perfectly in 
order, and we should get an excellent sense, completing in the neatest 
possible way the picture conjured up by auribus lupum tenebat, The 
imprisoned giant had been roused before the lapis fabricatus had been 
thrust sufficiently far in to block the exit from the chamber. He was 
now crouching in the corridor, making a desperate effort to prevent the 
great stone from being driven farther in. Both hands were engaged in 
the effort and he dared not relax his grip for a moment. Accordingly, 
when he felt that he was reaching the end of his tether, he flung his head 
back and gnawed his way to freedom through the roof. Fantastic, no 
doubt, but not a whit more fantastic than the rest of the story. 


' Suctonius, Tiberius, 25, 
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Let me now translate the Latin in the light of the foregoing com- 
ments :— 


“Everything being ready, he carried down the stone which he had 
shaped on the top of the hill and, placing a javelin against it, thrust it 
into the opening with all the strength of his arms, stimulated by jealousy 
of his rival's prosperity. The giant inside was awake and presently 
found himself holding a wolf by the ears. Not being able to get out 
through the passage, he gnawed a hole in the roof, through which he made 
his escape. That is, if you care to believe the tale !”’ 


This Note has stretched out to a length much greater than I had 
intended. But it will have served a good purpose if it shows that there 
is still something to be done for ‘Jo. Ben.’ It is very desirable that a 
competent scholar, like Dr Marwick, thoroughly at home in the geo- 
graphy of Orkney, should re-edit the Latin text and give us a fresh trans- 
lation. My impression is that, if he concentrated his attention on B. 
and took no account of-S.H.S., he would find his task easier than might 
be supposed. Barry's transcriber is responsible for much confusion. It 
is a great pity that the editors of S.H.S. allowed him to lead them so 
far astray. 
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Il. 


ACCOUNT OF THE EXCAVATION OF A HUT-CIRCLE WITH AN 
ASSOCIATED EARTH-HOUSE AT JARLSHOF, SUMBURGH, 
SHETLAND, CONDUCTED ON BEHALF OF H.M. OFFICE OF 
WORKS IN 1935 py ALEXANDER O. CURLE, C.V.O., LL.D., 
F.S.A.Scor., F.S.A. 


A few years ago there was exposed on the extreme western limit of 
the area on which lay the group of prehistoric dwellings Nos. i-v at 
Jarlshof, and the associated middens, a stone wall of low elevation in 
the form of an are of a circle, but it was not until the workmen, in tidying 
up the area after the close of the excavations in 1933, discovered an 
associated earth-house that it was deemed necessary to make a thorough 
examination of the site. 

This resulted in the exposure of a circle (plan, fig. 1) formed with a dry 
built wall, composed of comparatively small flat stones and placed in 
revetment against the face of a bank (fig. 2). On the western arc the wall 
had been entirely removed. At most its height remained to only about 
18 inches. The circumference of the circle, which was fairly regular in 
form, was some 25 feet. Subsequently an inner bank had been formed, 
in part revetted with a wall, and in part with flat-sided boulders, forming 
an are running from opposite points in the circle and reducing the interior 
by about one-quarter, the remainder forming an oval measuring some 
22 by 19 feet. This inner wall was, however, not all of one period. <A 
portion at its north end was better constructed than the remainder, which 
was very rude and lay upon soil at a higher level. The longest axis of 
this later enclosure lay from north-west to south-east. The entrance to 
the earth-house, situated at the northern extremity, was beneath a lintel 
placed in alignment with the inner face of the secondary bank. It was 
apparent that the outer wall had been cut through for the construction 
of this underground chamber, as the wall, where this had occurred, dipped 
noticeably owing to the removal of the sand in its immediate vicinity 
(fig. 3). 

On the floor of the segment cut off by the later construction there 
was little evidence of occupation either by discoloration or the finding 
of relics, the only object found being an imperfect slate tool with a 


serrate edge obviously referable to a much earlier period (fig. 4). A large 
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Fig. 1. Plain of Hut-cirele and Earth-house, 








Fig. 3. View of Hut-cirele from the east with entrance to Earth-house in central 
background and supposed site of Hut on right. 
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upright slab firmly fixed and set on edge projected from the face of the 
wall on the north-east, and following its direction, an upright stood at 
right angles to the face of the wall on the opposite side of the circle. 
Two other upright slabs stood up from the surface placed radially, one 
towards the south and the other towards the south-west. Behind the 
former a pit had been dug to a depth of nearly 2 feet, and filled with 
stones evidently to maintain the stone in position. The purpose which 
these uprights served is not obvious, but it may have been connected 
with some arrangement for covering over a small segment of the interior, 


as appears to have been done in an area to be dealt with hereafter. 





Fig. 4. Slate tool with serrated edge. 


Across the western half of the circle, relative to the later level of occupa- 
tion, lay a confused mass of fallen or disturbed stones, suggesting that 
a wall had crossed a part of the interior, no actual foundations of which. 
however, were discovered. Near the centre of the interior, as reduced. 
lay a small heap of peat ash, and three flags in its immediate vicinity, 
which might have formed a kerb for a hearth. 

The appearance of the entrance to the earth-house indicated that in 
the final stage of occupation of the circle it had been put out of use for 
the accommodation of human beings as entrance to it and exit could 
only be effected with difficulty. A lintel some 3 feet 4 inches in length 
rested on built jambs, which reduced the opening to 2 feet in width. 
Recessed beneath this, as shown in the illustration (fig. 5), was a vertical 
face of walling resting on a second lintel, measuring altogether 18 inches 
in height, beneath which was the commencement of the passage to the 
underground chamber. In front, on the floor of the hut-cirele. there 
was a small paved area measuring some 4 feet square and outlined with 
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boulders shown on the plan (fig. 1). The entrance itself was down a 
vertical shaft, partially recessed below the lintel, the recessed wall forming 
the inner face of the shaft, beneath which was the actual commencement 
of the passage. Fig. 6 shows the restricted space of the final period, with 
the head of a man who is standing inside. 

Within, the access to the chamber consisted of a passage 20 feet in 
length, unpaved, roofed with stepped flags at a height of 2 feet, and 





Pig. 6. Entrance to Karth-house as originally constructed, 


sloping for the first 10 feet at a gradient of almost 1 in 2. From 
2 feet wide at the entrance it expanded to slightly over 3 feet at the 
inner extremity, The chamber itself, which was roughly rectangular, 
measured some 6 feet in length by 5 feet in breadth, the floor space being, 
however, interrupted by four oblong stone pillars which helped to support 
the roof of flagstones. The space within this diminutive chamber was 
further contracted by the lowness of the roof, which was on! y some 2 feet 
8 inches above the floor. During the latest period, with which we are at 
present dealing, the chamber had evidently ceased to be oceupied, and the 
passage came into use as a dump for refuse shot down the entrance. On 


its surface, especially at the upper end, the sand was much discoloured and 
VOL. LXX. Li 
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there were lying in it many bones of sheep and oxen, shells of limpet, and 
a few cockles and razor shells. A mumber of large stones also lay on the 
passage, and from it there were recovered several pieces of pumice; five 
or six good pounders with the ends much abraded; a triangular plate of 
bone rounded on the edges (fig. 7, No. 1): a splinter of bone which appears 
to have been employed as a fabricator (fig. 7, No. 2); another worked 
splinter of bone (fig. 7, No. 3), and a portion of a rib-bone also worked 





Fig. 0. Entrance to Farth-house in final period: 


(fig. 7, No. 4). Two large sherds of a coarse pot and a small Piece of a 
shouldered bowl resembling such as came from the upper level of Dwelling 
No. iii and analogous to a sherd found in the earth-house A of that dwell- 
ing, were also recovered (fig. 8, No. 3), 

Above the paving at the entrance there were found a number of bone 
objects similar to those found in the later occupations of the prehistoric 
dwellings at Jarlshof (fig. 7) (ef. Proceedings, vol. lxviii. p. 273, fig. 40). 

It was obvious that such a restricted entrance was not as it was 
when originally constructed. Accordingly the paving within the enclosure 
was removed, and beneath it there was found a layer of animal bones, 
obviously food refuse. Beneath this was uncovered a firmly bedded 


sill, in front of which the soil was clean and firm. The outer stones of 
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Fig. 7. Objects of Bone from Hut-circle and Earth-house, 





Fig. &. Sections of Pot-rims found in Hut-cirele and Earth-house. (44) 





Pig. Y. Objects of Bone from Hut-cirele, (}.) 
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the enclosure were also secondary as they rested on sand partially cover- 
ing two kerb stones belonging to an earlier period. As a protection the 
stones of the enclosure were left tn sifu. 

This evidence of an earlier and later period of occupations at the mouth 
of the earth-house and within it bore out the conclusion above stated 
regarding the two periods of the inner diminishing wall, and led to further 
examination of the hut-circle. Between the outer wall and the inner 
segment there was no signs of an earlier and later occupation. Within 
the latter, however, beneath several inches of sand, the former was quite 
evident, and produced several interesting features. Ina hole to the west 
of the enclosure and before the entrance to the earth-house, numerous 
sherds of coarse pot were found mostly belonging to one vessel, and a 
pot-lid which had probably covered it. Unfortunately the upper portion 
of the vessel with the rim had entirely perished. Near the centre a 
heap of peat ash indicated the site of a hearth beside which lay the re- 
mains of another cooking-pot crushed beneath a stone. On the western 
are, adjacent to a large upright, lay a small vertebra of a whale measuring 
62 inches in height, which had been hollowed out to a depth of 4 inches. 
Further round the western are towards the south, and close to the firmly 
wedged upright previously mentioned, there was revealed a small stone 
box covered with a triangular slate measuring 2 feet 7 inches at base 
by 1 foot 11 inches through the apex (fig. 10). The box on which this 
lid rested measured 1 foot 9 inches by 1 foot 5 inches at surface, and 
12 inches in depth (fig. 11). It was filled to within 4 or 5 inches of the top 
with discoloured sand containing a few animal bones and shells. The 
bottom was formed of clean sand and gravel. There being a luting of 
clay in one angle only it was obviously not intended to hold water. 

My attention having been drawn to an oblong lump of clay lying a 
few feet westward of the southern end of the inner wall I found on examina- 
tion that it was lying on pure sand. Further exploration showed that 
this was a natural deposit extending to an indefinite depth. This led 
to an examination of the condition of the surface soil in the immediate 
vicinity, with the result that there was found over the triangular area 
enclosed between the south end of the inner wall the line of stones pro- 
jecting from it near the centre of its length, and the irregular line of 
tumbled or displaced stones running from the face of two large stones 
placed in alignment which had probably formed the southern end of 
the inner wall, a very thin deposit of discoloured surface soil overlying 
pure sand, contrasting with a considerable depth of discoloured surface 
elsewhere within the enclosure. The triangular area is noticeable on 
the right of the illustration of the hut-circle (fig. 3). 
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Fig. 11 Stone Box with Lid removed, 
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A possible explanation of this phenomenon is that within this area 
was a hut, the sleeping place of the inhabitants when the earth-house was 
not in use, the floor being covered with hides. It will be remembered that 
the floor of the earth-house in the lowest level of Dwelling No. iii was 
in a similarly clean condition. 

Likewise the floor of the underground chamber connected with this 
hut-cirele, the occupation of which, for reasons previously stated, ob- 
viously belonged to this earlier period, was so free from discoloration 
as to be recognisable with difficulty. It is improbable that a circle of 
20 feet diameter or more was ever roofed over, especially in a country 
where there was no timber, and the absence of material in the interior 
is evidence against there having been a bee-hive roof over any part of 
it. The inference appears to be that while the main part of the circle 
was an open court, as in other prehistoric dwellings, e.g. the dwellings 
at Jarlshof, and at Wiltrow, and the brochs, a portion was set aside 
and roofed with skins as a hut and sleeping place for the occupants. 
Two post holes were discovered, identifiable by the stones placed upright 
within them, one within the triangular area and one between it and the 
entrance to the earth-house. 

A number of relics were recovered, referable to this earlier occupation. 
From the floor of the earth-house there came a fusiform object of bone 
(fig. 7, No. 13), a highly polished rib-bone of a sheep, a pot-lid 54 inches 
in diameter, and a piece of coarse pot. On the circle, in front of the 
entrance to the earth-house, were found two bone pins (fig. 9, Nos. 1 and 
3), a blunt-pointed implement 5} inches long (fig. 12, No. 3), a small 
lozenge-shaped object of bone 14 inch long (fig. 7, No. 11), and a hammer 
stone. From adjacent to the whale's vertebra previously mentioned 
came a piece of steatite, 2 inches in length (fig. 13, No. 3), with a con- 
striction in the middle of its length, also 13 hammer stones. There were 
also found one half of a ring of stone (fig. 13, No. 2), a polished stone dise, 
2f inches in diameter (fig. 13, No. 1), and a piece of cetacean bone with 
impressions on the surface of the point of a sharp tool (fig. 12, No. 4). 

The only other objects found were from the centre of the circle, 
and consisted of an adze-like object of bone, the cutting edge of which 
was broken off, made from the distal end of the metapodial of an ox, 
4° inches in length and pierced with a hole 13 inch in diameter 
towards the process end (fig. 12, No. 1); and at a short distance to the 
eastward, the process end of another bone of the same character which 
had been similarly treated, but broken across the perforation (fig. 12, 
No. 2). These two objects possess a particular interest in being of a 
type found in considerable numbers at Skara Brae, Orkney, by Prof. 
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Gordon Childe,’ and also because they are the first examples of the adze 
or chisel-like tools found at Jarlshof with the socket hole running hori- 
zontally through the tool instead of placed vertically in the head of it. 
In clearing out the filling of stones which had been employed to buttress 
up the upright stone adjacent to the stone box on the western side of 
the cirele, at 94 inches below surface level there was found a segment 
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Fig. 12. Adze-like Tool and other objects of Bone from the Hut-cirele, 


of an armlet of steatitic stone, measuring 24 inches along the chord and 
perforated at one end (fig. 13, No. 4). This segment in form closely 
resembles another found in Dwelling No. iv,? and others found in the latest 
occupation level of Dwelling No. iii.* 

A few rims of pots were found, the sections of which are shown in 
fig. 8. They present such close analogies to sections of sherds found 
Shor Grae, pp. P24, where the type is discus], and other finda noted. 


® Proc. Soc, Ant, Scol., vol, lxviil, p. 264, fig. 30, No. 1, 
* Ibid, 
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in earth-house h belonging to the latest occupation of Dwelling No. iii, 
shown in Proceedings, vol. lxviil. p. 292, fig. 57), that there can be little 
doubt that the hut-circle in its earlier period and that earth-house were 
in contemporary occupation. 

With the examination of the hut-circle and of its associated earth- 
house the excavation of the group of prehistoric dwellings along the south- 
east margin of the Jarlshof site has now been completed, and as I do not 





Fig. 13, Objects of Stone from the Hut-cirele. 


intend, in the meantime, to return to Shetland, I think it desirable to 
draw attention to certain features that have emerged, and indicate some 
inferences that may be drawn from them provisionally, and in this 
connection I desire to include the excavations at Wiltrow previously 
described this session, with those at Jarlshof. 

Three cultural periods have been noted. The firat—pre-metallic, 
when stone and bone appear to have been entirely employed for tools 
and implements, and presumably for such weapons as were in use. The 
second—a bronze culture, which did not bring about the supersession 
of the primitive tools and implements, but obviously, from the evidence 
of the moulds, did introduce the sword and the axe, the latter possibly 
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being also used as a weapon, or for use in the manufacture of swords, 
as, for example, in the shaping of the wooden patterns which were un- 
doubtedly employed. Otherwise in a treeless land there was little need 
of sharp-edged tools, Lastly, an iron culture, which, though it probably 
superseded bronze in the purposes for which metal was used, had not, 
when met with at Wiltrow, provided a substitute for the stone from 
which the primitive tools and implements were made, though the com- 
plete absence of the stone implements from the hut-circle and the later 
levels of the other dwellings, points to the fact that by the time of their 
occupation this had occurred. 

We have also met with three distinct classes of pottery. That 
belonging to the earliest period when the vessels were of the flower-pot 
form or bowl shaped, sometimes with one or, more rarely, two bead- 
mouldings on the rim, Second, pottery with deeply incised decoration 
forming lozenge and chevron ornament, found at Wiltrow; and lastly, 
the pottery of the subsequent periods at Jarlshof, with the frequent 
occurrence of shouldered vessels, pots with inverted rims, and occasional 
finger-tip impressions. The first class of pottery is not affected by the 
advent of the bronze culture; the second, so far as is known, is associated 
entirely with the early iron culture, and presents a somewhat close 
analogy with pottery found in the Hebrides; while the last, making its 
first appearance in the second bronze period, continues developing 
until the end. It finds its analogies in places as far distant as All Can- 
nings Cross in Wiltshire and Scarborough in Yorkshire. 

There have been revealed two definite types of dwellings—the oval 
or elliptical type, with an entrance at ome end, an open court in the centre, 
a transverse chamber at the back of the court, and two small chambers 
on either side; and the circular dwelling showing cubicle-like chambers 
on the inside of the outer wall, the considerable use of large stones set 
on edge in the construction, and the addition of an earth-house or under- 
ground chamber. 

The first type, now introduced for the first time, we may call indi- 
genous, and with it is associated, except at Wiltrow, the primitive class 
of pottery. The second type, though seemingly in use during the second 
period of bronze in Dwelling No. iii, is more definitely associated with the 
later iron period when the rude stone implements have apparently been 
superseded. 

What are the inferences which may be drawn from these facts? In 
the first place the introduction of bronze does not seem to indicate any- 
thing of the nature of an ethnic movement, the advent of Immigrants 
with fashions in implements and in pottery of their own, which would 
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have superseded those of the native inhabitants. It points rather to 
the advent of one or more smiths, or of a few individuals who settled 
among the native population and plied their craft. In other words, 
the addition of bronze weapons to the general equipment of the natives 
did not displace the primitive stone culture. There having been a 
distinet hiatus between the first occupation associated with the elliptical 
plan of dwelling and the advent of the bronze smiths, and the second with 
the circular dwelling and the third class of pottery, it seems evident that 
in the latter case there was a larger influx of people who brought with 
them a new culture implying change in architecture and pottery, the 
abandonment of the rude stone implements so characteristic of the earlier 
period, and the introduction of the earth-house. 


Il 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE EXCAVATION OF FURTHER BUILDINGS __, 
OF THE VIKING PERIOD (VIKING HOUSE NO. ID), AT / 
“JARLSHOF,” SUMBURGH, SHETLAND, CARRIED ouyT 
ON BEHALF OF H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS ny ALEX. ? 
CURLE, C.V.0., LL.D., F.S.A.Scor., F.S.A. 





When ground was first broken revealing the existence of remains of 
a Viking settlement at Jarlshof, it happened to be at a spot where an 
alleyway ran between two buildings, and which had been used in later 
times as the site of a midden, In the summer of 1934 the more weste " 
of the two buildings was explored and duly reported on.' 

In 1955 the structure on the opposite side of the alley, and a goon, 
of associated chambers to the south-east, were examined. Unfortunately 
the greater part of the meadow in which the ruins were situated had wes S 
brought under cultivation, and a crop of bere prevented the complete SS 
exploration of the site towards the east. The building facing the alley ss 
was in a very ruinous condition and the plan difficult to ascertain. 
Originally it had been a house, possibly a dwelling, or a range of 
rooms or offices associated with another Viking house lying to the 
east of it in the ground under crop. It measured some 50 feet in 
length, was rounded at either end, and lay parallel to the dwelling pre- 
viously excavated (see plan, Plate I). There had been an entrance 3 feet 


' Proc, Soc, Ant. Seol., vol. lxix. p. 265, 
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in width through the main wall, distant some 6 feet or so from what 
appeared to have been the south-east end. It may have been coeval 
with the other house, or even earlier, as the drain which crossed the floor 
of the latter belonging to the second period of occupation had been 
responsible for a partial destruction, and very rough replacement, of the 
north-west portion of the front wall, under which it partially passed. Of 
the original house very little apparently remained. The outer face of the 
front wall, from a short return which seemed to be the only remaining 
portion of the south-east gable, extended along the side of the alley 
for a distance of 32 feet, built apparently in characteristic fashion with 
alternate layers of turf and stone. At the end of this section there was 
a slight projection outwards, causing a departure from the original align- 
ment in the farther extension of the front. ‘This latter portion of the 
wall was entirely a reconstruction formed of large stones roughly put 
together (fig. 2). Beneath the right-angled projection where the align- 
ment changed, there was an inlet into the drain, evidently intended to 
catch surface water from the alley, the surface-level of which had a 
fall of 1 foot 3 inches from the south-east to this point, and it had 
possibly been in connection with the formation of this drain that the wall 
had been reconstructed. A portion of the original wall remained at the 
torth-west end, while on the outer front, except for a short stretch of 
Valling some 3 to 4 feet in length which had collapsed inwards, 
of ‘he original wall remained, as far as ascertainable. 

seemingly the whole building had been allowed to fall into ruin 
any then reconstructed for secondary purposes. It had apparently 
bein a three-roomed house. Though the outer wall on the north-east 
si had practically disappeared its line towards the north-west end 
Mist have passed close by the ends of the platforms indicated on the 
jan (Plate I) at the entrances to Rooms I and Il, with the exception of 
he end of the platform on the left of the entrance to Room I, 


no trace 


which 


J ad obviously been displaced. What happened eastward of that it is 
-“ d 
# 


ifficult to say. Room III had originally been some 25 feet in length, 
but, owing to alteration in the south-west wall, was 
width. 

The three rooms, after final abandonment of the dwelling, had been 
used as ash-pits, for peat-ash lay deep over the floors, and in Room I 
there was also a considerable amount of food refuse. Room I, which 
was irregular in shape owing probably to the dwelling having tapered 
towards the end, measured some § feet in length by 7 feet 6 inches in 
width where widest. There was evidence of two or three occupations, 
recognisable by the occurrence of flooring flags, and, in one instance, 


of unascertainable 


of a 
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short length of inferior building, at different levels, but no indications of 
the periods to which they belonged. The floor had been paved, and there 
was no discoloration of the soil which actually covered it. The walls 
forming the chamber were in a very ruinous condition, as the methods of 
building emploved by the Norsemen did not make for any permanent 
stability. From the north-east there was an entrance to the room some 





Fig. 2. North-west end, showing Heoonstruction of Wall. 


4 feet 6 inches in length, with platforms extending the length of the 
passage on either side (fig. 3), measuring in width about 4 feet, and, as 
remaining, some 2 feet in height, formed of earth enclosed with walling. 
In the interior of the room a single upright slab was set in the floor at right 
angles to the inner wall of the end platform. At the base of the partition 
wall dividing this room from Room II there were the remains of a flue 
which must have been connected with a furnace, from which came some 
specimens of iron slag and of bog iron. 

An opening in the partition wall in the south corner of the room gave 
access to Room IT. This had been a larger chamber than Room I, 
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measuring about 12 feet by 9. The floor of it was also paved, and it 
dipped towards the entrance, which was, as in the previous case, from 
the north-east. The passage led inwards for a distance of 4 feet with 
a width of a little over a foot. The walls on either side were set deep, but 
the lower part of the passage was filled in with broken stones and debris 





Fig. 3. Entrance to Room I, showing Platforms to right and left. 


as if for drainage. <A single lintel at the inner end covered the passage, 
leaving a space below such as might have allowed entrance for Pigs or sheep 
(fig. 4). As in the case of Room I. a platform flanked the passage on 
either side faced with stones, and in the south-east corner of the room 
there were the remains of another platform in a ruinous state. Tn the 
opposite corner a recess had been formed behind a short projecting wall. 
Parallel, and only a few inches in front of the north-west wall of this 
room, there was a bench about 14 foot in width, and similar in height, 
formed of turf or soil, with one or two upright stones on the side, and 
covered with flat stones like drain covers. Benches, somewhat similar 
on plan, are shown to have existed in Greenland, where they were 
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employed to support hacks to hold hay for feeding sheep.'| The character 
of the passage as above described admits of such a possibility in the 
likelihood of this chamber having been used for sheep or pigs in one 
part of its history. 

The plan and evolution of Room ILI was very difficult to comprehend 





Fig. 4. Entrance to Room I], with « Lintel over it. 


from the end wall on the south-east to the face of the actual wal] 
separating it from Room II, and some 13 feet in width. At a distance 
of some 4 feet G inches in front of the latter, parallel, and extending 
almost to the full width of the room, was another wall, in a ruinous con- 
dition, but remaining to a height of about 1 foot, in two courses, which 
acted as a facing to a bench of soil, probably employed as a dais. 
Crossing this wall at its north-east end is a single line of flat stones, 
which suggested the base of a later retaining wall. It was carried right 
forward beyond the apparent edge of the building, but could not be 


(fig. 5). It had been an oblong chamber, measuring in length 25 feet 


' See Daniel Brunn, Fortidamindiveg Nitidahjem poo Island, Copenhagen, 1028, p. 285, 
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followed owing to the bere crop. Again, at a distance of 4 feet 6 inches or 
thereby, further into the chamber and parallel with the end wall, was 
another facing wall of large stones, giving the appearance of the forma- 
tion of yet another dais at a lower level and possibly of an earlier period. 
In front of this last-mentioned wall there was an indeterminate extent 
of compacted clay on the floor, and a similar bed of clay formed the 





Pig. 4, Hoom ITT from the south-east, 


flooring in front of the opposite wall at the south-east end of the chamber. 
The wall fronting the alley had been much interfered with on its inner 
face, as may be seen from the plan. Originally there had been an 
entrance through it, blocked at a later date. Through the outer wall. 
on the opposite side, there was an entrance corresponding to those into 
Rooms I and I, flanked also by similar platforms. 

On the right of the entrance there were, however, two platforms 
in place of one, and it will be noticed from the plan that the rear plat- 
form projects beyond the front of the back dais in exactly the same 
manner as the foremost platform extends beyond the line of the inner 
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wall—as if platform and dais were each associated features of separate 
plans. Within, on the floor some 18 inches distant from the inside 
of the outer wall, there was a large flagstone firmly set on edge, and 
between this and the wall, against which there stood a couple of upright 
stones, there had been a fireplace. Besides the evidence of the fire 
supplied by the condition of the ash on the floor, one of the stones 





Fig. 6. Fireplace in Alleyway at Base of Wall, 


against the wall was burnt to a brick-red colour. An exenvation in 
the floor of this chamber revealed a bed of peat-ash to a depth of 3 feet 
lying on what appeared to be virgin sand. 

In the alley against the front of this chamber there was uncovered 
in 1934, beneath the midden refuse, a small fireplace still filled with 
burnt broken stones (fig. G). Behind this a flue passed inward through 
the wall, and, this season, it was met with at the base of the partition wall 
between Rooms I and U1 at the rear of the supposed dais. The deposit 
of peat-ash on the floor of this chamber lay to a depth of nearly 20 
inches, and there was no food refuse mixed with it. From the evidence 
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of structure it appears to have been occupied as a living- and sleeping- 
apartment. 

At the extreme south-east end of Viking House No. H, and extending 
partially across the end of the alley, were the foundations of two other 
chambers which differed entirely in character from those previously 
described (fig. 7). A doorway, some 2 feet 9 inches wide, in the south 





Fig. 7. View across Climbers at the south-east ond. 


corner of Room LU, gave access to a passage which led westward for 
n distance of 22 feet into the alleyway, and also to a doorway on the 
left into a small rectangular chamber, measuring some 7 feet by 8 feet, 
with a paved floor. The entrance from the passage is singularly narrow, 
measuring only 1 foot 3 inches in width, but in the south-west corner 
another entrance 2 feet 9 inches wide opens out from the end of the 
alley. The wall which forms the south-east end of the above chamber 
is carried across the alley to meet the outer face of the wall of Viking 
House No. 1. and also forms the north-west wall of a long, narrow 
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chamber, measuring 2 feet 9 inches in breadth and 10 feet 6 inches in 
length, with an entrance through its east wall at the north-east corner. 
On the wall opposite this entrance was a shallow recess some 2 feet 
6 inches wide. This chamber had also been paved. 

Attached to the Viking dwellings of the period were various store- 
rooms, the larder, dairy, ete., in which were kept the supplies, and some 





Fig. & Paved Passage leading out of Room I. 


such purpose these two chambers must obviously have fulfilled. Even 
in the larger of the two there were no traces of a bench, or platform, 
such as appeared in the other houses, nor was there any discoloration 
on the floors to suggest that they had been employed for sheltering or 
stabling stock. Some sherds of pottery found in a passage were identical 
in character with those found in Viking House No. I in 1934. 

The chambers in House No. I] had obviously at some period of their 
history been used as sleeping places, possibly by the humbler members of 
the Viking establishment even when they were used for other purposes, 
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The larger room, IIT, might have been the women’s room. No 
rooms have been discovered which could be identified as stables, byres, 
or smithy, usual complements of such an establishment. 

From Room I a paved passage (fig. 8) led outwards in a north- 
easterly direction for a distance of 12 feet, gradually expanding in width 
from 2 feet 3 inches to 4 feet, until it was crossed by a later wall. This 
wall was found to be the end wall of another building, measuring in the 
interior some 16 feet in length by 6 feet in width. The wall surround- 
ing it was not of the same character as that 
of the Viking house, and, from its position 
blocking the exit passage, the building was 
obviously later. 

At a distance of some 10 feet from the 
south-west end of this building, and below the 
Hoor-level, a wall composed of unbroken beach 
stones crossed it obliquely. As this wall, 
which varied from 2 to 3 feet in breadth, 
passed through a bed of peat-ash, which also 
extended beneath, it was probably a founda- 
tion. 





Fig. 0. Sections of Rims found to _ =e = i 
weatward in the Moendow. To the right of the paved passaee from 


Room I there remained two sides of what 
had apparently been a flagged enclosure formed of upright slabs, and. 
according to later custom, probably used to harbour a calf. The slab 
forming one side measured 4 feet in length. 

Exeavation made in the meadow to the westward revealed the 
existence of other foundations tn that direction. Some sherds of coarse 
pottery (fig. 9) showing an everted rim found among them were not 
similar to those characteristic of the Viking period as revealed in the 
excavation of the house, and were probably of later date. 

In the excavation of Viking House No. I a drain was discovered 
crossing the floor from a westerly direction, pointing to the existence 
of an associated chamber at its source. Unfortunately the presence 
of the Mausoleum prevented the complete exploration of the area, but 
a deep trench was carried forward, as far as could be done with safety, 
in the direction of the front of that building, and in this a wall was 
exposed, the base of which lay at a level of 23 feet 3 inches above 
Ordnance datum, practically that of the adjacent wall of the Viking 
dwelling. As numerous loom weights, pieces of large steatite vessels, a 
piece of a haunched hone, and a characteristic small hone of black slate. 
perforated at one end, were found at the foot of the wall, it was probably 
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the end wall of the chamber for which we were seeking. Further explora- 
tion can only be effected after removal of the Mausoleum. Beneath 
this wall lay an earlier wall approaching it at right angles from an 
easterly direction. 

The most interesting features discovered in the course of this excava- 
tion were the platforms (see plan) situated at the entrance to Rooms I, 
IT, and D1, and in the east corner of Room II of Viking House No. IT. 
In all probability these were erections intended for the support of box- 
beds! 


RELICS. 


The relics found in the course of this excavation were not numerous 
or important, but were closely analogous to those found in 1934 in the 
Viking House No. I. 

Bone Objects.—A perforated head of a femur, measuring 14 inch in 
diameter and 1 inch in height (fig. 15, No. 7), was found below the turf 
in the supposed store chambers at the south-east end. Similar objects 
were found in the course of the excavation of the prehistoric dwellings 
at Jarlshof in 1933, and as one of these came from the earth-house “h”" 
it was presumably contemporary.? Another was found at a high level 
in the Viking house in 1934.5 A number have been found in brochs. 
These objects are usually designated whorls, but such employment for 
all of them is not obvious. 

A piercer, 3f inches long (fig. 11, No. 4), was found on the paving of 
the passage which led out of Room I. 

A piercer or needle, 3} inches in length and perforated at the head 
(fig. 11, No. 5), was found in Room IIT below fioor-level. 

A broken piercer (fig. 11, No. 3) was found outside Viking House 
No. I, in midden refuse referable to the Viking period. 

Brass.—A ring, +4 inch in diameter, formed of thin brass wire (fig. 11, 
No, 8), was found in Room L111 at floor-level (24 feet above Ordnance 
datum). 

Bronze (Miscellaneous).—From one of the supposed store chambers 
at the south-east end came an object, measuring 3 inches in length, which 
was evidently a portion of the rim of a bronze vessel with a repairing strip 
folded over it, and from the same spot there was recovered a relic in 





' The positions of beds on cither side of the entrances are shown in the typical plan of a “ Hearth- 
roum-house of the later Middle Ages in Norway in the notes to Aristia Loarronadailer, the classic 
Norweginn romance, by Sigrid Unaect, g.c., English translation, p. 00, 

' Pro. Soe, Ant, Seot., vol. beviii. p. 271. 

* Jhid,, vol. leix. p. 206. 

‘Seo Proc. Soc. Ani. Seol., vol. leviil. 1033-24, p. 271, 
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form of a four-pointed star, pierced with nine circular perforations, and 
small pin- -holes at the end of each point (fig. 10, No. 1). It measured 
12 inch in extreme length and breadth, allowing for the absence of 
one point, and resembled a mounting for a binding. From each of the 
Chambers I, Il, and UI, as well as from the ground in front, came small 
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Fig. 10. Miscellaneous Objecta of Bronze and [ron. 


fragments of sheet bronze—eleven pieces in all. Similar fragments were 
found in excavating the Viking house adjacent in 1934. They have the 
appearance of being parts of a large bucket or cauldron, but their diffuse 
distribution is inexplicable. 

The only other object of bronze found came from the floor of the 
chamber excavated outside Room I towards the east. It is a broken 
fragment with two arms, and in appearance suggests a portion of a balance 
(fig. 10, No. 2). 

Combs.—Several portions of a large bow-shaped comb for the hair, 
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with teeth on one side, made of bone, with criss-cross decoration in the 
centre of the bow, was found among midden‘refuse in Room [, and three 
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Fig. 11. Hones, Bone Pierters, Bronke Pin, and Brass Ring. (|.) 


pieces, much decayed, of a straight comb of bone were found at floor-level 


in Room IIT. 
Hones. 





A small black hone, 2 inches in length, 4} inch in breadth 
(fig. 11, No, 1), and perforated at one end, came from Room I, and portions 
of haunched hones (fig. 12) came from Room IIT, the trench in front of the 
Mausoleum at a high level, and from the meadow, <A small black hone 
of slate (fig. 11, No. 2), perforated at one end and notched at the other, 
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25 inches in length, was found in front of the wall, presumed to be of Viking 
period, before the Mausoleum. 

Mould,—An object of steatite (fig. 13), with three pin-shaped matrices 
cut in it on one side, one similar on the other, and also on the latter a 





Fig. 12. Haunched Honea. 


eylindrical matrix, was found under a paving-stone in the build Ing outside 
Room I to the east. 

Pins.—A bronze pin, 33 inches in length, circular in section, measur- 
ing 7 inch in diameter at one end and tapered to a point at the other. 
with ribs formed of fine lines on the upper half extending for about } inch 
down (fig. 11, No. 6), was found in the alleyway. 

A dise-headed pin of bronze, 2) inches in length (fig. 11, No. 7), came 
from the Hoor-level of the building in front of Room I, A similar pin 
was found in the Broch of Burray, Orkney, and is preserved in the National 
Museum of Antiquities. 
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The pointed end of a pin of polished ivory, 1; inch in length, was 
found in Room IIT at floor-level. 

fron Objects (Miscellaneous).—An iron loop handle with thin strips 
of bronze attached, probably part of a bucket (fig. 10, No. 3), was found 





Fig. 13. Mould of Steatite, 


at a high level in a deposit of oyster shells in a trench in front of the 
Mausoleum. 

A knife-blade, 34 inches in length (fig. 10, No. 4), was found at floor- 
level in Room ITI. 

The remains of a pair of scissors (fig. 10, No. 5) were found at about 
1 foot below the floor-level in Room ITI. 

Polisher of Quartz.—A small pebble of white quartz, 1 inch in length 
(fig. 165, No. 9), reduced to a flat surface and highly polished at one end, 
wis found in Room IT, 

This is an example of a class of objects of which a number were 
found on the site of the Roman fort at Newstead, Melrose, and also on 
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haughlands at Dryburgh, Berwickshire, by Mr J. M. Corrie, F.S.A.Scot., 
and have been reported on by him in the Proceedings of the Society.’ 

Poltery.—The sherds found were of similar character to those found 
previously, the body showing numerous impressions of leaves and seeds 
of grass. One sherd of thick pot (fig. 14) had a deep groove below the 
rim. 

Stone Objects.—A shaped object of steatite (fig. 15, No. 8), incompletely 
perforated at one end, 2} inches long, and with a constriction around 
the centre, was found in opening out the store-rooms at the south-east 
end, 

A dise of stone, 14 inch in diameter, was found just below the turf above 





Pig. 14. Potsaherd with deep groove below Rim. (#.) 


the store-rooms ; another, 24 inches in diameter, was found at floor-level in 
Room IT. A similar disc of same dimension was found at floor-level in Room 
IT. Kndther. measuring 14 inch in diameter (fig. 15, No. 1), was found on 
Hoor-level in the store- ears Another, measuring 14 inch in diameter 
(fig. 15, No. 4). was found outside Room I: and a CS a measuring 14 inch 
in diameter (fig. 15, No. 3), was found on the floor-level of the building 
in front of Room I. There is nothing to show what purpose these discs 
served, but it seems likely that they were used in a ame, 

Tablets of Slate worked in Graffito.—Some twenty-nine pieces of slate 
were recovered, found distributed all over the excavated area. 

In many instances the marks are very faint. As a rule they have 
been produced with a blunt-pointed instrument, but occasionally a knife- 
point appears to have been used. <A scheme of aquares formed by 


1 Proc. Soe. Ant. Seol., vol. xiviil, p. 338: vol, 1. p, B12. 
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intersecting lines seems to have been the general motive aimed at, and 
occasionally this has been partially scored out with cross lines (fig. 17, 
Nos. 3 and 4). One slate only appears to be approximately complete 
(fig. 16, No. 1). It is in form oblong, measuring $2 inches by 14, and it 








| 





Fic. 15. Miscellaneous Objects of Stone and Perforated Femur. 


has been divided into fifty-six compartments by longitudinal and trans- 
verse lines. There are no markings within the squares, 

There is one fragment (fig. 16, No. 3) on which are incised markings 
= + Pye a _ F = ryey : ) : 
quite different from any met with previously. The surface has been 
divided into two by a deeply scored line running lengthways of the 
stone. The division to the right has been filled with an ornament 
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which resembles scales, or links, placed vertically, with a transverse 
band towards one end. The other division, which remains plain towards 
the broader end of the fragment, has been divided at the upper end 
into five divisions by cross lines. The lower two have been filled with 





Fig. 16. Slates with Markings in Graffito, (}.) 


vertical strokes, that immediately above with a series of ( curves: the 
next above with carefully eut vertical lines. with a space left between 
the first line on the left and the second, into which has been inserted, 
adjacent to the first stroke. a C curve adhering to the upper divisional 
line, while all that remains of the graffiti in the upper division are some 
portions of oblique and vertical lines. There is a sliggestion in the 
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series of horizontal lines with their distinctive markings that this slate 
may be a portion of a record or tally. It was found on the wall-head 
of Viking House No. I during solidifying operations in the autumn 


of 1935. No. 2 on the same figr. nas the last shows also the scheme of 





Pig. 17. Slates with Markings in Giraffite, (3.) 


squares. No. 5 shows a somewhat different arrangement of lines, quite 
enigmuatical, 

Two of the slates have been perforated. Fig. 18, with three perfora- 
tions, has a series of graffiti apparently radiating from a point and 
crossed by a single stroke, in the lower left corner, and is pierced by 
three holes, approximately in alignment, along the opposite edge. Fig. 17, 
No. 1, shows four perforations of larger diameter. 
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Whorls.—Only two whorls (fig. 15, Nos. 5 and 6) fall to be recorded, 
and neither came from last season's excavation. Both were found on 
the wall-head of Viking House No. | during solidifying operations in the 
autumn of 1934, 





weuvaaews J inch 


Fig. 18. Perforated Slate. (3.) 


In conclusion [ desire to tender my thanks to those who took part in 
the excavations, and to Dr Graham Callander and Mr A. J. H. Edwards, 
who assisted in the production of this and the other reports of last 
season's work. Among the former was my son Mr A. T. Curle, M.B.E., 
and Mr and Mrs Peter Murray Threipland, Finally, as in all the previous 
seasons, I had cause to appreciate the services of the members of the 
Office of Works and the zeal and intelligence of the staff of loreal 
workmen. 
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LV. 


NOTES ON (1) THE PARISH CHURCH OF FALKIRK, AND (2) A 
FOOD-VESSEL FOUND AT CAMELON. By R. L. HUNTER, 
F.S.A.Scor. 


The present Parish Church of Falkirk dates almost entirely from 1810, 
At this time the pre-Reformation building was found to be too small to 
serve the population of the parish, which had incrensed greatly with the 
growth of industry after the founding of Carron Tron Works. The church, 
which was of cruciform plan, was completely destroyed with the excep- 
tion of the tower built over the crossing and which was carried on four 
piers situated at the angles of the walls formed by the transepts. The 
space below the arches of the crossing was built up, and the area thus 
enclosed became the entrance hall of the new church, which was erected 
to the north of the original site. 

The lower part of this tower is the only bit of the existing fabric 
which is pre-Reformation in date. It is almost entirely embedded in 
later work, but a small part of the north faces of the two southern piers 
can be seen in doorways. They appear to be of fifteenth-century date, 
with keeled shafts and the usual mason’s marks. The upper part of the 
tower was rebuilt in 1740, and has the projecting quoins of the period, 
though the buttresses of the earlier building can be seen projecting from 
the deeper eighteenth-century work. At this period the steeple was 
re-erected in stone instead of in timber and slate as previously. Some 
years ago a door was driven through the south face of this tower about 
twenty feet from the ground, exposing the mediwmval mortar and oyster- 
shell pinnings. 

In the Falkirk Monthly Magazine of 1827 there is a drawing of the 
old church as it appeared shortly before its demolition. It had the — 
cruciform plan common in Scotland in the fifteenth century, but the doors 
and windows seem to have been largely replaced during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries by the square-lintelled type. The south tran- 
sept, however, still retained a fine five-light window, with simple tracery, 
in its gable. There was also in existence some years ago a plan of the 
old kirk and kirkyard, prepared by John Shaw and dated Srd September 
1788. It was then in the possession of the Kirk Session but now seems 
to have completely disappeared. 
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Both the transepts (but not the nave or the chancel) were overlaid 
with stone slabs.'| A few fragments of these vaults have been preserved, 
including two earved corbels and a fine boss which bears the arms of 
the Livingstones of Callendar. The snake which is the family crest is 
shown twining round the shield, In 1810 the boss was taken to West- 
quarter House by Sir Thomas Fenton Livingstone and built into the 
garden wall. It was restored to the church last year. 

The corbels represent human heads, one male and one female, and are 
assigned by Mr J. S. Richardson to the first half of the fifteenth century. 

The south transept served as a chapel for the Knights Hospitallers, 
who owned the property on the south side of Falkirk High Street. The 
north transept was probably dedicated to St Michael the Archangel, for 
there is a charter of James VI., dated 21st December 1580. confirming 
one by James Oswald, Chaplain of the Aisle of St Michael the Archangel 
in Falkirk Parish Church, by which he passed on to his nephew four 
crofts In Stirling belonging to the chaplainry, with the consent of the 
Patrons of the Chaplainry, namely, the Lyon King and the two Royal 
Heralds. Robert Kier, writing in 1827, says that “the Livingstones of 
Callendar buried their dead within the South Aisle of the old Kirk of 
Falkirk.” On the other hand, a visitor to Falkirk in 1697 says: “On the 
North side of these isles (i.e. the transepts) are coates of armes not very 
visible what they are, but said to be the coates of Livingstones.” The 
former is probably the correct statement as the connection of the 
Livingstone family with the Order of St John was close. Sir Henry de 
Livingstone, son of the second Livingstone lord of Callendar. was 
Preceptor of the Order in 1463, shortly after this chapel was built, and 
the last chaplain, who died in 1475, was also a Livingstone. 

In the two groups of later effigies, the male figures are on the sinister 
side, indicating that they came from tombs situated on the south side 
of the kirk. It is therefore possible that their monuments were situated 
in the south transept and underlying the great window. The arch over 
each recess forms a canopy over the effigies. 

There is in the possession of Miss McLuckie, Falkirk, a stone which 
almost certainly came from the Parish Church of Falkirk. It bears a 
shield displaying the emblems of the Passion. 

Falkirk can also show two interesting examples of faked antiquities. 
They were produced in 1810 as having been found during the taking down 

' Stone slab roofs were usually set on Plain barrel-pointed vaults, but sometimes these vaults 
were ornamented with false ribs, aa at Seaton Collegiate Kirk, It would he dificult, however, to 
work in a boss like the large one, May this not have come from the db-and -pancl vault of the cross- 


ing? If there wae a rib-and-panel vault here, previmably it was taken down in 1810, The carved 
corbcls might have come from the transept; if this ia so, there must have been * faler-vaulting.”’ 
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of the old church, and were used as evidence in a legal case between the 
minister of the parish and the laird of Callendar. Their real origin will 
probably never be known, but they do not appear to be much older than 
the date of their alleged discovery. The first is now built into the wall 
of the church, and bears the following legend :— 


FVNDATVM /MALCOMO. III / REGE. SCOTIAE/ A.M. + 1057 


There is no other evidence connecting Malcolm U1. with this church. 
The other exists only in the form of a replica in cast iron, and reads 
as follows :— 
FVNERATVS / HIC DEIN / ROB GRAHIM/ ILLE EVERSVS/ VALL. 
SEVERVS/ A.C. 415 / FERGVSIVS II /R. SCO. 


A stone which is said to have formed part of the well-head near the 
town steeple seems to have been originally a gargoyle of medimval work- 
manship, and if so, no doubt also came originally from our Parish Church, 
as the only large ecclesiastical building within a wide area. 

The site of the chancel of the old church is occupied by the vault of 
the Zetland family, as owners of the Estate of KRerse. It seems that the 
chancel, or at least the eastern part of it, was never used as part of 
the church since the Reformation, but was “separat from the body of 
the kirk and queire thairof by ane raill of three ells hight." In 1645 
there was a dispute between the Kirk Session and Lady Hope of Kerse, 
Who wished to burv her daughter in the family burying place in this 
part of the church. The Session objected, as they had previously enacted 
that no bodies were to be buried within the kirk, but the Provincial 
Assembly of Lothian and Tweeddale ruled that ‘“‘as the people hes 
never mett nor sat within the samen for hearing of the word and receaying 
of the sacraments past memorie of man"’ the Session could not “impede 
the owners in the frie use of the said ile.”’ 

When the church was rebuilt, some objectors to the change of site 
pointed out that the scite’’ of the new church could not be made suitable 
“without digging up many corps.” The reply was that “‘these belonged 
to persons of small consideration and the magistrates of Stirling lately 
repaired the church of the burgh, and removed the ashes of kings as well 
as other illustrious personages and deposited them in another situation.”’ 

The external monuments have survived the passage of time rather 
better than the church itself. 

The oldest is a carved crosshead of late Norman workmanship (fig. 1), 
dated by Mr J. 5. Richardson as about a.p. 1200 and fully deseribed in 
ui paper given by me to the Scottish Ee lesiological Society last year. 


ft has lain in the porch of the church for at least thirty or forty years, 
VOL. LXX. Is 
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and there is no record of when and where it was discovered. It may 
have been a sanctuary or boundary cross. 

In the churchyard is the reputed tomb of Sir John de Graham, slain 
at the battle of Falkirk in 1298. The original stone has an effigy of a 
knight in armour. ‘This was covered by a second slab in order to preserve 





Fig. 1. Head of Cross—front and back. 


it from further attack by the weather, and the arrangement was repeated 
until there are now four slabs, One bears the couplet: 

Here lyes Sir Jhonn the Greme baith wight and wise 

Ane of the chief rescuit Scotland thrise 


An better knight not to the world was lent 
Nor was gude Greme of trueth and hardiment 


Anno 1208 


At a little distance from this tomb is a stone which is said to cover 
the remains of Sir John Stewart, also killed at the battle of Falkirk, This 
stone is simple, without carving or inscription, and may well be of this 
date. 

Two effigies, obviously medimwval, lie at present in an arched monu- 
ment on the north wall of the churchyard. This monument is dated 
1725. and was erected by Seon Preston of Valleytield for his rrand- 
parents, Thomas Murehead of Rashey-hill and his wife. The efligies 
represent a man in civilian eas and his wife. They are carved from a 
single block of sandstone 6 feet } inch long by 27 inches wide. Both 
figures have the hands joined in prayer on the breast, and the wife's left 
arm overlaps her husband's right. The dress is very simple, and is 
almost exac tly the same for both figures. It consists of a ec loak or mantle 
with low V-neck and opening down the front. In the wife's case the 
left side is draped over the right, and the husband's the opposite way, 
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to give a symmetrical effect. The sleeves are moderately wide. The 
wife’s feet are bare, and probably so were the husband's, but the stone 
is badly worn at this part. The feet rest simply against the end of the 
block, without cushion or supporting animal. 

The woman appears to be wearing a wimple, and the man has curly 
hair cut straight down from the brows nearly to the neck, almost like 
a wig, completely covering the ears. There seems to have been a small 
beard under the chin. 

Nothing is known of their history, nor of how they came to be in 
their present position. 

The other two pairs of effigies have been mentioned by previous 
writers (see Proceedings, vol. xxix. p. 390), but, as far as I know, no one 
has attempted to identify the persons commemorated. I am indebted 
to Dr Mackay Mackenzie for assistance in dating, and thus in identifying, 
the firures. 

The first pair of effigies date from the third quarter of the fifteenth 
century. They are much worn, especially the male figure, due to their 
having lain neglected and exposed to the weather and accidental damage 
in the churchyard for over forty years. The head is completely worn 
away, but the breastplate bears very faint traces of what may have been 
u coat of arms. Below the breastplate are the overlapping plates known 
as taces, covering the hips, round which is a broad ornamental belt 
which carries the sword. There is no sign of the additional diagonal belt 
which came into fashion later. The sword has fairly short, curved 
quillions. The plate on the genouilli¢res for protecting the back of the 
knee is unusually large. 

The lady's dress consists of a close-fitting bodice from which the skirt 
hangs in folds, and a mantle from the shoulders almost to the ground. 

As the Livingstones of Callendar were by far the wealthiest and most 
important family in the Parish of Falkirk throughout the medieval 
period this effigy most probably represents a member of that family. 
Sir Alexander Livingstone, Guardian of King James Il. and Justiciary 
of Scotland, died in 1451, and his son, first Lord Livingstone of Callendar, 
Great Chamberlain of Scotland, died in 1467. Either of these two 
persons would fulfil the requirements as to date, 

The second pair of effigies, though much more worn even than the 
first pair, are obviously at least a century later in date. The upper arm 
and the thigh of the male figure are protected by overlapping plates. 
The sword, however, is very similar to that of the first figure, as it has a 
simple cross-hilt with curved quillions, The female figure has puffed-out 
sleeves and a low head-dress, with a curious groove round the waist. 
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Assuming that these figures also represent Livingstones of Callendar, the 
most likely person is William, sixth Lord, who died in 1592. His father, 
who died in 1550, has a tomb elsewhere in the church, and his son, who 
died in 1621, is rather late for our period. 

Two grave slabs in the porch are of considerable interest. 

The first bears a rather crudely cut coat of arms, in which the arms 
of Livingstone of Callendar are impaled with two other coats, presumably 
the arms of two wives of the person commemorated. The Livingstone 
arms lack the tressure. The arms on the second quarter seem to consist 
solely of a label of three points, and the fourth quarter shows something 
resembling a rose or cinquefoil, with three mullets on a chief, 

The lettering is much worn, but clearly refers to someone who spent 
his later life at the Court of the King of France (PROVECTAM AETATEM 
IN AVLA REGUM GALLIE). It is therefore almost certain that this 
stone commemorates Alexander, fifth Lord Livingstone of Callendar, who 
was Guardian of Mary Queen of Scots in her youth, and died in France 
in 1550. He was twice married, first to Janet Stewart (probably of the 
Menteith Stewarts, who carry a label of three points on their arms), 
and secondly to Agnes Douglas, daughter of the second Earl of Morton. 
The arms in the fourth quarter of the shield probably represent the 
Douglas arms, but if so the heart has been very carelessly cut. 

The second slab is more difficult to assign to any family. It is dated 
1690, but most of the inscription is undecipherable. The arms, a fess 
between six mullets, with the letters R.1., differ from any recorded coat, 
but may refer to some member of the family of Innes, whose arms are 
not dissimilar, 


I have to acknowledge the great help I have received from Professor 
Hannah, from Dr Mackay Mackenzie, from Mr J. 8. Richardson, and as 
regards the heraldry, from Sir Francis Grant, Lord Lyon King of Arms. 


FOOD-VESSEL FOUND AT CAMELON, 


An urn of Bronze Age food-vessel type was unearthed last summer 
by a workman engaged in excavations for a new housing scheme on the 
outskirts of Falkirk (fig. 2). The exact spot is at the western end of the 
suburb of Camelon, a few yards south of the main road to Glasgow. 

The vessel is of reddish pottery, and is intact. It is 47 inches high 
and 54 inches in external diameter. The outer surface * ornamented 
by a series of rouletted lines, mostly arranged in a sort of arrow-head 
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design, which have been made by an instrument impressed on the clay 
while still soft. 


The vessel was found at a depth of about 3 feet below the surface 
of the ground, in sandy soil. Two or three rounded boulders (not slabs), 





1 Oo 1 


teres ee oe -s=F Inmcnes 


Fig. 2. Foml-veesel from Camelon. 


about 12 inches to 18 inches in diameter, were found at the same time, 
but did not seem to be arranged in any formation, although they could 
scarcely occur naturally in this type of soil. 
nature of a cist. 

The vessel is now in the Museum at Falkirk. 


There was nothing in the 
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LATE BRONZE AGE CEMETERY: BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
EXCAVATIONS OF 1935 AT LOANHEAD OF DAVIOT, 
ABERDEENSHIRE, ON BEHALF OF H.M. OFFICE OF 
WORKS. By H. E. KILBRIDE-JONES, F.S.A.Scor. 


In the account of the excavations of 1934 at the stone circle at Loan- 
head of Daviot ' attention was drawn to the secondary character of the 
short cist (to the east of Minor Cairn No. 8), its contents, and its covering 
structure. Excavation had perforce to be discontinued following the 
discovery of the cist, owing to the lateness of the season; and work was 
therefore continued last season at the point where it was discontinued 
in 1034, the object being to discover the limits of the cairn-like structure 
eovering the short cist. Almost at once we came upon the late Bronze 
Age cemetery, although its presence was entirely unsuspected. Fortun- 
ately the ruined mediwval earthen dyke * lay directly across the diameter 
of the cemetery, thereby assisting in the preservation of the site, Un- 
fortunately, it was necessary entirely to remove it before work could 
proceed. 

The cist proved to be situated immediately on the edge of the 
cemetery. It was not included within the cemetery, but served, so to 
speak, as a link between the early Bronze Age (the period of the Stone 
Circle) and the late Bronze Age (the period of the cemetery), being itself 
of middle Bronze Age date; for it was clear that it was a later addition 
to Minor Cairn No. 8 of the Stone Circle. It will thus be observed that 
the dividing line of large stones, noted in 1934, was in reality a division, 
as tentatively suggested at the time; the people who constructed the cist 
and its covering structure wanted a definite line of demarcation between 
it and the stone circle. When we study later the pottery from the 
cemetery we shall discover that the North-Eastern Bronze Age remained 
apparently uninterrupted from its earliest period to its latest. 

The removal of the medisval earthen dyke revealed more stones of 
the enirn-like structure to the north-east. With the addition of these 
newly discovered stones the area formerly occupied by the cairn-like 

' Proc. Soc. Ant, Scol,, vol. xix. pp. 168-223, 


t fbid,, p. 102. 
' Apart, that is, from on intrusive element to be noted later, 
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structure seems to have been roughly 16 feet by 12 feet. Taking into 
consideration the above facts, and the interruption here of the cemetery 
dyke, it seems probable that the structure covering the cist was actually 
a cairn, which, rising to a height of perhaps 4 or 5 feet, would render a 
dyke unnecessary at this point. 


LATE BrRonzE AGE CEMETERY. 


The cemetery to be described is the first of its type, and the first to 
be found adjacent to a stone circle. It is possible, however, that ceme- 
teries may later be discovered adjacent to other stone circles, since 
Cinerary Urns were discovered to the west of and just outside the stone 
circle known as Druid Stones, near Insch.’ This coincidence, and the 
fact that sporadic finds (such as cists and urns buried singly) have 
often come to light in the neighbourhood of stone circles, should encourage 
systematic exploration of the surround of a stone circle, 

We know that, as the Bronze Age progressed, it became common for 
later generations to bury their dead within some part of the structure 
of cairns of early Bronze Age date; and in this way some cairns became 
the repositories of numerous secondary burials. This could hardly have 
been considered to be a satisfactory method of disposing of the dead, 
so that we might be justified in regarding the circular cemetery to be the 
result of a natural translation from the round cairn to a flat burial ground. 
In both cases, burials were scattered indiscriminately around a primary 
interment, 

The area within the boundaries of the cemetery at Loanhead of Daviot 
had been cleared of all superincumbent soils down to subsoil level prior 
to its being utilised as a place of interment. This is in direct contrast to 
the area occupied by the covering cairn of the short cist, where the cairn 
stones had been placed upon a stratum of about 3 inches of hard, reddish- 
brown soil, in the same manner as the minor cairns of the Stone Circle. 

The limits of the cemetery were defined by a circular boundary ditch, 
which varied considerably in depth and width: the maximum depth 
was 10 inches, and the minimum, on the west side, less than 3 inches, 
whilst the width, from being no greater than 1 foot 6 inches on the west 
side, increased to a maximum of 3 feet 6 inches on the east side. The 
ditch was interrupted in three places: on the north-east and south-west 
sides for distances of 8 feet 9 inches and 13 feet 6 inches respectively, 
to provide entrances to the cemetery within. and on the north side to 
avoid the cist and its covering cairn. This indicates conclusively that 


' Proc. Soc. Ant. Seot., vol. xxxv. p. 250, 
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Fig. 1. Plan and Sections of late Bronze Age Cemetery at Loanhead of Daviot. 
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the etst and its covering structure antedate the cemetery, a contention 
upheld by the contents of the first, namely, an Incense Cup which in 
reality is a diminutive Food Vessel. 

A dry-stone dyke enclosed the cemetery. The foundations of the dvke 
were laid within the boundary ditch, so that the dyke was confined 
within its limits. The dyke, the stones of which were vertically placed, 
still remained to a height of 1 foot 10 inches on the north-west side 


Pay we be 


-_ © we. 





Fig. 2. Section of Stone Dyke enclosing Cemetery, with foundation ditch in foreground, 


(Note.—Stones on right have boen removed from ditch.) 


(see fig. 2), but elsewhere it was very ruinous, and in many parts (as on 
the west side) entirely absent. It is to be regretted that it was so ruinous 
near the entrances. 

The south-west entrance seems to be slightly out-turned: and to the 
left, on entering, is a peculiar, irregularly shaped artificial depression, 
which had been picked out of the soft rock to a depth varying from 
éto oinches. Within this depression were found the remains of a con- 
struction, which must have toppled over in a southerly direction. Its 
nature, of course, cannot be determined; and there was no corresponding 
structure, or depression, on the opposite side of the entrance, neither 
were there any analogous structures near the north-east ent rance, 

Seattered over the floor of the cemetery were numerous stones (all 
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marked,on plan). Probably all were dyke stones. It would seem that 
there had been a partial collapse of the dyke on the south side during the 
early history of the site, since stones, which had obviously fallen inwards, 
lay directly upon the cemetery floor. 

One may presume that the Hoor, from having been at first of cleared 
subsoil, would gradually have accumulated an even layer of fine, blown 
soil. This would explain why the soil covering the cemetery floor was 
noticeably free of small stones. The hard reddish-brown layer, which was 
s0 typical of the stone circle site, was here entirely absent. 


EVIDENCE oF FrrRe. 


At certain points in the boundary ditch (marked by diagonally hatched 
areas on the plan (fig. 1)) considerable evidence of fire was noted. Fires 
had been kindled on either side of each entrance, and also midway between 
those entrances on the south-east and north-west sides of the cemetery, 
making a total of six fires. The areas upon which these fires had once 
burned were clearly identifiable by the reddening of the subsoil, and also 
by the large amount of charcoal and ash which was found. All the fires, 
with one exception, had been kindled within the limits of the ditch: the 
exception is that on the east side of the south-west entrance. And just 
as the fires had died down, so were they left when the dyke was built 
over them. 

On the plan (fig. 1) appears a large central, diagonally hatched area. 
Here the subsoil had in places been burnt an intense red, and toward the 
north end of the area charcoal and ash were found to a depth of 2 inches. 
Amongst this ash, minute particles of calcined human bone were numerous, 
whilst toward the middle of the area an amount of larger caleined human 
bone was found. There can be no doubt that here had been lit the pyres 
upon which had been cremated the remains of those interred within the 
cemetery. The reddened soil covered an area of 12 feet 6 inches by 
9 feet 6 inches, and since the soil was redder and the ash deeper at the 
north end, it is probable that the area itself grew in length and breadth 
with the increase of the number of cremations. 


LURIALS. 


In the exact centre of the cemetery is a curiously shaped shallow pit 
(fig. 3; and FE on plan, fig. 1), exactly 6 feet long and barely 5 inches deep. 
It is orientated east and west; and at the west end for a distance of 2 feet 
11 inches it is narrow, being no more than | foot 7 inches wide. Suddenly, 
however, it expands, mostly in a southerly direction, to a greatest width 
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of 3 feet 6 inches, and then tends to narrow again at the eastend. It was 
filled entirely with the charcoal and ash of the pyre; but on the bottom 
cremated human bones were found, flat bones of skull being discovered 
at the east end, the remains of a pelvis about midway from east to 
west, and clearly distinguishable 
ler-bones at the west end. In the 
south expansion cremated bone 
was also found, and at the very 
edge of the south expansion a 
pendant of sandstone (fig. 10, A), 
measuring 1) inch long by 1;'5 espermaneehert on aera 
inch wide, was discovered. We Natta MOGI 
may regard this as the initial (hota - 
interment. 

There is really no means of 
determining in what order the 
remaining interments took place, 
although in the ease of those 
within urns of a single type it is 
possible, from the later study of 
development, to discover in what 
order those urns were buried. 





-SKULL BOWES 


| : > 
But their number is small. For ° ad reer 

the present the burials will be COn- Fig. 8. Sketch Plan of Burial E (primary 
sidered in the order in which they interment in centre of Cemetery). 


are numbered on the plan, fig. 1. 

Burials Nos. 1 and 2 (fig. 5, A) were contained within two inverted 
Cinerary Urns of the enlarged Food Vessel type. Both urns and their 
contents had been buried within a double pit.. Urn No. 1 contained the 
cremated remains of a child, aged three to four years,* whilst No. 2 
contained the remains ofanadult. Presumably this was parent and child, 
who had been buried together. The double pit contained pure yellow 
earth, which was barely distinguishable from the surrounding subsoil. 
The diameter of each pit was 1 foot 6 inches and greatest depth 9 inches. 

Barely 6 inches away was Burial No. 3, also contained within an 
inverted Cinerary Urn, this time of the overhanging rim type. The urn 
contained the eremated remains of an adult. The pit was of diameter 
1 foot 7 inches and was 8 inches deep. It was filled with dark soil, 

' The plan and section of each individual pit will be found in fig. 4. 


© TNscussion of the urns themselves is deferred, and appears under the heading * Pottery." 
* See Professor Low's Report in Appendix 1. for particulars of the human remains, 
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Fig. 4. Mlans and Sections of Pits. (Arrows indicate N, point.) 
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and upon the base of the pit was a stone 11 inches long by 9} inches wide 
upon which the mouth of the urn rested. 

Pit A was 4 feet long, 2 feet 8 inches wide, and 1 foot 10 inches deep. 
Along the north-west edge were numerous stones, and lying more or less 
centrally at floor-level was a large stone, 2 feet 2 inches long by 1 foot 2 
inches wide. The pit was full of dark soil, the top layers of which contained 
an amount of ash and charcoal. Altogether, seven individuals had been 
interred here, one of whom was a child. At the bottom, at the north-east 
end of the pit, was a depression, as though it had perhaps been scooped out 
as an afterthought. This hollow contained the cremated remains of an 
adult, which had been carefully covered over with yellow soil, hard packed, 
and barely distinguishable from the base of the pit at the south-west 
end. “Thereafter the cremated remains of the remaining six individuals 
had been thrown in, more or less in two lots, the whole pit being subse- 
quently filled with dark soil, and ash gathered from the pyre had been 
thrown in at the uppermost level. 

Burial No, 4 (fig. 5, B) was that of an adult, whose cremated remains 
were contained within an inverted Cinerary Urn of the enlarged Food 
Vessel tvpe. The pit was oval, being 2 feet 3 inches by 1 foot 11 inches, 
and it was 9 inches deep. It was filled with clean, vellow soil. The 
mouth of the urn rested on a stone measuring 9 inches by 7 inches, and 
this stone was surrounded by eleven others, most of which had been 
carefully laid around it, to provide, presumably. a paved base to the pit. 

B was a peculiar quadrangular-shaped pit and was 2 feet 3 inches 
long, 1 foot 7 inches wide, and 9 inches deep. It was orientated east and 
west. Round it, upon the cemetery floor, were several stones, apparently 
not in sifu. The south side of the pit was carefully lined with stones of 
different sizes, whilst the west and east sides were lined for half their length 
only, at those ends abutting the south side. The remaining north side was 
unlined, On the base of the pit were the cremated remains of an adult, 
The pit had been filled with dark soil, the top layers of which contained an 
amount of ash. 

Burials No. 5 and C were juxtaposed in such a way as to suggest 
that the two pits had been dug at the same time. Both pits have been 
hurriedly and crudely dug; in both cases small stones embedded in the 
subsoil seem to have restricted the diameters of the pits. These small 
stones could have been removéd with very little trouble. The inverted 
Cinerary Urn, of overhanging rim type, found in Pit No. 5, although 
small, contained the cremated remains of two adults. The wn was 
packed in with dark soil containing a small amount of ash. Pit No. 4 
was | foot 10 inches in diameter and 11 inches deep in the centre. Pit (, 
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Fig. &. (A) (reading from right to left) Urns Nos. 1, 2, and a; (EH) Urn No, 
7; (D) Uren No. 0; (BE) Urn Na. 10, showing stone Chasing manuth, 
rs det ail, (The numbers of the LiuPns cores pani to the numbers mm tha burials.) 


4; (C) Urns Noa. 6 and 
and ash-pit Lo heyond, All 
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which was 1 foot 8 inches in diameter and 9 inches deep in the centre, 
contained the cremated remains of an adult, and the bones were mixed 
with the dark soil and ash with which the pit was filled. At floor-level 
there were three small stones placed more or less centrally on the top of 
this filling. 

D was a trough-like pit, 6 feet long and 2 feet 5 inches in breadth 
at the widest point. It varied greatly in depth, being 9 inches at the south- 
east end, but it became deeper towards the north-west end, where it was 
1 foot 1 inch deep. It contained nothing apart from a large amount of 
fine dark soil, fairly loosely packed, and numerous stones. The average 
size of these stones was roughly 8 inches by 5 inches, and they had the 
appearance of having been gathered up to the south-west side of the pit, 
some even having been scooped up on to the cemetery floor. 

Pits Nos. 6 and 7 (fig. 4, C) each contained an inverted Cinerary Urn 
of the overhanging rim type. Pit No. 6 was | foot LOQinches in diameter 
and | foot 2 inches deep; Pit No. 7 was | foot 6 inches in diameter and 11 
inches deep. Urn No. 6: was inverted over a stone measuring | foot 1 inch 
long by 10 inches wide placed centrally on the bottom of the pit. Urn 
No, 7, however, rested upon carefully smoothed earth at the base of the 
pit. Each urn contained the cremated remains of one adult. Both pits 
were filled with dark earth; but the ash gathered from the pyre, instead 
of having been thrown in in the upper layers, as in the case of certain 
previous pits, had here been interred in a separate pit, F, hard by. This 
ash-pit was of irregular shape, measuring 2 feet by 1 foot 5 inches, and 
it was only 44 inches deep in the middle. 

Urn No, 8, also of the overhanging rim type, was contained in an oval 
pit measuring 2 feet 3 inches by 1 foot 10 inches. The pit was roughly 
cone-shaped, being 1 foot 5 Inches deep at the centre. In consequence of 
the shape of the pit, the mouth of the urn rested on the sides of the pit 
instead of upon the base; and the fact that the two only made contact 
at odd points had caused the collapse of the urn. The latter contained 
the cremated remains of an adult. It was packed in with dark soil: 
but the ash gathered from the pyre, following the actual cremation, 
had been interred in a separate pit, G, also cone-shaped, of diameter 
l foot 4 inches and 7 inches deep in the centre. 

Pit H contained the cremated remains of two children. The bones 
lay on the base of the pit, which was of diameter 1 foot 3 inches and 8 
inches deep. Ut was filled with dark soil, which also contained an amount 
of ash. Pit K, which was 1 foot 6 inches in diameter and only 54 inches 
deep, contained the cremated remains of an adult. It had been filled 


mostly with ash, Pit J was rather more elaborate. In the centre it 
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was | foot 1 inch deep and 1 foot 6 inches in diameter. On the base were 
the cremated remains of a young adult. The pit had been filled with 
dark earth: but on opposite sides (the north-east and south-west siiles) 
pockets had been made to contain the ash and charcoal gathered from the 
pyre. The north-east pocket was 6 inches deep, and the south-west 
$2 inches. 

Pit No. 9, (fig. 5, D). of diameter 1 foot 11 inches. was shallow, being 
only 4 inches deep: and this fact accounted for the absence of the base 
and lower walls of the inverted Cinerary Urn of enlarged Food Vessel type 
which it contained. Within the urn were the cremated remains of an 
adult. The urn had been packed in with yellow soil mixed with an 
amount of ash and charcoal, and the shallowness of the pit implies that 
originally a small mound of soil must have covered that part of the urn 
protruding above ground. But this mound, together with that part of 
the urn named above, had been kicked away by early [ron Age folk, as 
will be seen hereafter. 

Urn No. LO (fig. 5. E), also of the enlarged Food Vessel type, was 
Within the smallest and shallowest pit in the cemetery. It was but 
If inches in diameter and only 3 inches deep: but the urn had been 
protected on the north side by a stone, measuring 11 inches by 9 inches, 
set onedge. Apparently the stone had only partly served its purpose, for 
although the urn was intact below the top edge of the stone, it had been 
destroyed above it. This was the sole Cinerary Urn from this cemetery 
which had been buried in an everted position: and the mouth had been 
closed by a slab of stone, measuring 11 inches by 8h inches. Had the urn 
been inverted, it is probable that the stone would have been underneath. 
for it may be assumed that, in the case of other urns found inverted over 
such stones, both the stones and urns had been lowered simultaneously 
into the pit. Urn No. 10 contained the cremated remains of an adult. 
It had been packed in with clean yellow soil: and an ash-pit, L, of 
diameter 1 foot 9 inches and 3 inches deep, and barely 6 inches distant, 
accompanied the burial. 

Pit No. 12 (fig. 6) was large in comparison with those previously 
considered. Originally it had been 3 feet 4 inches long, 2 feet 3 inches 
wide, and 1 foot 3 inches deep at the north-east end; but it had sub- 
sequently been artificially partitioned off, reducing the length to 1 foot 
9 inches. That part which had thus been partitioned off was sub- 
sequently used as the ash-pit. The pit itself contained an inverted 
Cinerary Urn, of the overhanging rim type; but, unfortunately, the urn 
had been packed in with stones (see fig. 6). It was soon evident that the 
removal of the stones would allow the urn to collapse, the latter being in 
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a very friable condition, which condition undoubtedly was partly due to 
the weight of the stones themselves. Subsequently, the base and half of 
the urn were removed intact. The contents were of more than usual 
interest: not only did the urn contain the cremated remains of three 
individuals—an adult and two children—but amongst those remains was 
found the bone toggle shown in fig. 10, D. 





ry 
| 


Fig. 6. (1) Burial No. 11 (Iron Age Urn); (2) Pit and Cairn O; (3) Burial M; (4) Burial No. 12, 


showing Cincrary Urn in #ifu, ond packed in with stones, and also artificial partitioning of pit 
to provide (5) an ash-pit alongside, 


A little more than a foot away, and to the south-east, was another 
pit, No. 11, of diameter | foot 3 inches and 5 inches deep. It was rather 
irregular, and crudely dug; some stones, embedded in the subsoil, pro- 
truded on the base, providing an uneven surface for the urn to rest upon. 
In consequence, this urn, which was inverted and of early Iron Age type, 
was very fragmentary: the base had collapsed within, and the rim was 
considerably damaged. Within were the rather scant cremated remains 
ofan adult. The urn had been packed in with very dark soil, containing 
much ash and minute pieces of charcoal. Like No. 12. this pit was 
situated within the limits of the pyre. 


VOL. LXX. 1) 
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Two other pits situated within the limits of the pyre were M and N, 
The former was of irregular shape, being | foot 6 inches in greatest 
diameter and 5} inches deep; the latter was 1 foot 2 inches in diameter 
and 4 inches deep. The walls of both had been carefully squared up with 
the bases. Pit M, which contained the cremated remains of a child, was 
full of black earth and much fine charcoal, and at floor-level the whole 
had been covered with stones carefully fitted together. Pit N also 
contained the cremated remains of a child. It, too, was full of black 
earth and charcoal. 

The sole pit to be covered by a cairn was O. The cairn was approxi- 
mately 4 feet 9 inches in greatest diameter. It consisted for the most 
part of a single layer of stones, lnid directly upon the cemetery floor: 
but near the centre there was a second layer of rather smaller stones, thus 
giving a raised effect in the middle. The removal of these stones revealed 
a stone-lined pit, 1 foot 5 inches in diameter and 1 foot 1 inch deep, 
situated in the centre of the cairn. The stones which lined the pit had 
been carefully fitted in, one with the other, and all were secure and earth- 
fast: but there were considerably fewer stones lining the south side of the 
pit than was the case with the north side, where they reached almost 
to the base of the pit. The pit had been filled with dark reddish-coloured 
soil, fairly hard packed, but its removal revealed nothing—the pit was 
empty of remains, 

The sole object found outside the pits was the portion of a sword- 
mould (fig, 10, ©), It was found against the cemetery dyke, 12 feet 6 
inches south-west of the cist, and within the cemetery. It was separated 
from the subsoil by rather more than 2 inches of soil. Its position 
suggests that it had been kicked against the dyke, which would further 
explain its disintegration into four parts, some being 2 or 3 inches apart. 


SECONDARY FLOOR. 


A. floor (upon the "compacted layer" in the sections of fig. 1); corre- 
sponding to the secondary floor of the Stone Circle, was found to exist here 
also. It was 9 inches above the cemetery floor near Pit D, 6 inches above 
the pyre, and rather more than 3 inches about two feet from the sur- 
rounding dyke. Near the dyke itself, earth tended to be slightly heaped. 
Scattered over this secondary floor, which was clearly distinguishable 
owing to the compacted nature of the soil, were numerous small and 
badly rolled sherds of early Iron Age ware. Amongst these were a few 
rims but no bases. ‘The rims will be illustrated in a subsequent paper: 
here suffice it to say that amongst them were types representative of 
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Periods II-IV of the local Iron Age. Also upon this secondary floor, 
between Pit D and Pit No. 8 were several small sherds of a Beaker. 
including a portion of the rim. Probably the Beaker had been disinterred 
from the Stone Circle, and may have come from the Centre Pit, if not from 
one of the Minor Cairns when these were cleaned out by the early [ron 
Age folk (as enlarged upon in the first report). On the north side of the 
south-west entrance, and just within the cemetery, were found three pot- 
covers, two of a slaty material and the third of granite. The first two 
were 34 inches and 23 inches in diameter, whilst the last was 2} inches in 
ciameter. All were roughly chipped toshape. Near them was also found 
a quartz pebble, 24 inches long, which had been utilised as a hammer- 
stone, one end being heavily pitted. 


PovTrrTeRY. 


Of the twelve urns recovered, tive were of the enlarged Food Vessel 
(E.F.V.) type, six were of the overhanging rim (O.H.R.) variety, and the 
last was of early Iron Age date. Of the twelve, those of the E.F.V. type 
are the most highly decorated, whilst in the case of the O.H.R. type, 
decoration is confined to two urns only. The [ron Age vessel is quite 
plain. 

Urns Nos. 1 and 4 (fig. 8) are similar with regard to form of rim and 
outline, but they differ in the matter of decoration. The former is 
decorated with parallel lines of incisions, made with a spatula 4) inch 
wide. These incisions were made when the urn was inverted, and from 
the right, the spatula having been held in the right hand, whilst the pot 
was slowly revolved by the left hand. Alternate rows of incisions face, 
for the most part, in opposite directions, giving a rough herring-bone 
effect. The inside of the rim was similarly decorated with two rows of 
incisions. The urn is 844 inches high and 74 inches wide at the mouth. 
Urn No. 4, which is 104 inches in diameter at the mouth and was originally 
about 11 inches high, is similar, but it is cord ornamented with herring- 
bone decoration between the rim and shoulder only. 

These two urns carry forward the same tradition in regard to form of 
rim and outline which was represented by the Incense Cup found last 
year in the short cist. In all essentials the three outlines and rims 
are the same; only in size and decoration do these vessels differ. Now, 
the Incense Cup was merely a diminutive Food Vessel, and it further 
resembles Food Vessels which have been discovered in this region. 
The present pottery is, therefore, a useful illustration of continuity of 
tradition unaltered, even with the change of custom. Moreover, the 
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only two parallels to urns Nos. 1 and 4 come from Bridge of Bani¥ (same 
herring-bone pattern but with incisions closer spaced) and from Abden, 
Kinghorn, Fife (whipped cord herring-bone pattern, very slight variation 
of rim). The southernmost specimen of this type comes from Uddingston, 
Bothwell, Lanarkshire, but here it has undergone slight variation of rim 
and outline, and the decoration tends to follow that of the O.H.R. type. 
From the same locality (Kyle Park, Uddingston) comes a rather squat 
urn, with the same incised herring-bone decoration; but although the 
outline is similar to the North-Eastern specimens, the rim has been 
fattened at the edge. 

Urn No. 9 (fig. 9) preserves the grooved shoulder of the degenerate 
Food Vessel. The diameter at the mouth is 12} inches and the original 
height was probably in the neighbourhood of 1G inches. This urn also has 
the simple incised herring-bone pattern for decoration, and here it was 
accomplished with a spatula 4 inch wide. Urns with similar rims and 
outlines have been found at Newton of Montblairy, Banff (encrusted, 
with incised herring-bone decoration); Edzell, Forfar (similar decoration 
to No. 1—rudimentary lugs on groove); Mill of Marcus, Forfar (encrusted, 
incised herring-bone decoration below rim): Woodhead, Dunning, Perth- 
shire (cord herring-bone pattern, edge of rim slightly flattened); Westlea, 
St Andrews (rudimentary lugs on groove); Westruther, Berwick (incised 
herring-bone, rim flattened on outer edge); and from Lintlaw, Berwick 
(encrusted, incised decoration, flattened edge to rim). 

It is thus obvious that, not only is the herring-bone pattern typical 
of the E.F.V. type of Cinerary Urn, but the type itself belongs essentially 
to the North-East. So soon as the form travels south, modification 
sets in. This ably supports Fox's theory to the effect that the home 
of the Enerusted Urn (which, more usually, is of the E.F.V. type) must 
be sought in Scotland.’ Most probably the Encrusted Urn originated 
in the North-East. 

Unfortunately the present urns from Loanhead give little indication 
as to which one was buried first. No. 1 was in a deep pit, No. 4 was in 
a pit of less depth (in proportion to the size of urn), whilst the pit for 
No. 9 was merely 4 inches deep. The idea has been postulated else- 
where in the present paper, that the level of the cemetery floor would 
naturally rise with the increase of time, due to accumulations. If 
this had directly any effect on the depth to which a pit had to be sunk 
into the subsoil, No. 1 (with No. 2) must have been buried first, No. 4 
second, and No. 9 last. Both urns Nos. 4 and 9 were partly destroyed 


* wnt, Journ,, vol, vil. p. 115 ef ang, 
® These remarks find corroboration in the general discussion. 
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Fig. 7. Cinerary Urns of Overhonging Him Type. (}.) (ole.—The numbers of the 
urns correspond to the numbers of the pits in which they were found,) 


by Iron Age folk wandering about the area, so that the bases, probably 

concealed by a covering of earth, must have protruded above the level 

of the secondary floor; for below that level both urns were intact. 
Any theories in regard to form of rim and outline need to be 
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Fig. #. Nos. 5 and 3, Cinerary Urna of Overhanging Rim Type; Noa, 1, 2, 4, 10, 
Cinerary Urns of enlarged Fool Vessel Type. ().) 


formulated with care, since urns Nos. 1 and 2 must have been buried 
simultaneously, seeing that they were found within a double pit. Yet 
No, 2 (fig. 8) is wholly unlike No. 1. In fact, No. 2 is unique, having no 
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Fig. #& No. 0, Cinerary Urn of enlarged Food Vessel Type; 
No. [1, carly [ron Age Vesecl. (}). 


parallels. It is 104 inches high, and the diameter at the mouth is af 
inches. It is decorated from rim to base; below the rim is a line of 
diagonal incisions, and from these to the base the decoration consists of 
stabs done with a right-angled point. These were at first executed more 
or less in rows, but soon the potter's patience gave out, and thereafter 
they became mere jabs at random. The shoulder of the urn is not 
very pronounced, and here the potter has drawn his (or her) index 
finger round the entire circumference, perhaps in representation of a 
rudimentary groove. About half an inch above this there is another, 
even less pronounced; and a third is to be found round the whole circum- 
ference just below the rim. There are, of course, Food Vessels bearing 
three grooves, and this may represent the complete degeneration of 
that form. 

The fifth E.F.V. type urn, No. 10 (fig. 8), is unfortunately incomplete, 
that part above the shoulder being almost entirely missing. Little, 
therefore, can be said about it. But the decoration was probably 
much in accordance with No. 4, except that here, upon the shoulder, 
is decoration carried out with the broken leg-bone of a bird. This form 
of decoration is rather uncommon as applied to Cinerary Urns, and is, 
in all but one instance, peculiar to urns of the E.F.V. type. A point 
worth remarking upon is the rather globular shape of urn No. 10. This 
is unusual. Probably the urn was about 11 to 12 inches in height 
and about 10 inches in diameter at the mouth. 

Since urns of the O.H.R. type are more or less common to most parts 
of this country, this discussion must be confined to the six specimens 
from the present cemetery. These form a fine series, showing the 
degeneration of rim and outline. The earliest specimen is urn No. 12 
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(fig. 7), which was found to be 164 inches high and 1 14 inches in diameter 
at the mouth. It is undecorated. It is a moderately early example 
of the type, with pronounced overhanging rim, and coneave neck and 
prominent shoulder. In Nos. 6 and 7 (fig. 7) the overhanging rims are 
less pronounced, the necks have more or less straightened out, and the 
shoulders have lost their prominence. There is thus a gap of years 
between No. 12 and Nos. 6 and 7, but Nos. 6 and 7 themselves are pre- 
sumed to be more or less contemporary, one with the other. In view 
of the slight differences of rim, neck, and shoulder, however, and of the 
fact that the pit for No. 7 was of less depth than the pit for No. 6, it 
is possible that a short interval may separate these two burials, No. 7 
being, therefore, later than No. 6. Urn No. 6. which was 134+ inches 
high and 10 inches in diameter at the mouth, is decorated between 
neck and rim with cord ornament arranged in the form of lozenges. 
No. 7, which was 12 inches high and 10 inches in diameter at the mouth, 
is undecorated. Since its base slightly protruded above the level of 
the secondary floor, that part is now missing. 

Further changes have taken place in the degeneration of the form 
since the manufacture of No. 7, as is plainly evident from a study of 
urn No. 8 (fig. 7). This urn, whieh was 142 inches high and 104 inches 
in diameter at the mouth, and which was decorated only on the interior 
of the rim with two parallel lines of cord ornament, shows the complete 
straightening out of the neck, with consequent disappearance of the 
shoulder. But the former existence of the shoulder is indicated now 
by a cordon, which is purely symbolical in purpose, 

So far the rim had undergone little change, but with urn No. 5 (fig. 8) 
we observe that the overhanging rim had likewise suddenly degenerated, 
its former presence being marked also with a cordon. With this 
degeneration of rim we note a decrease in size, No. 5 being 10 inches 
high and 84 inches in diameter at the mouth. But degeneration did 
not stop there: with the decrease in size, and in order to preserve the 
proportions of the vessel, the cordon representative of the shoulder Was 
dropped. We observe this outcome in urn No. 3 (fig. 8), which is but 
82 inches high and 7} inches in diameter at the mouth. Both Nos. 5 
and 3 are undecorated. Urns Nos. 5 and 3 do not belong to the form 
known as the cordoned type of Cinerary Urn; in fact, No. 8 is a 
degeneration peculiar to the North-East. A similar urn comes from 
the Haddo House Estates in the same county, whilst a later and much 
smaller example was found at Foulford, Cullen, Banffshire! along with 
another urn very much like No, 5, Perhaps the type represented bey 

' Proe. Soe. Ant. Seol., vol, xxx. p. 216, 
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No. 3, seeing that it is purely local, was influenced by the E.F.V. type 
of Cinerary Urn. 

The final urn, No. 11, is of early Iron Age date. Unfortunately it 
is incomplete, and was badly crushed when found, a state due to its 
having protruded above the level of the secondary floor. The vessel 
must have been about 74 inches diameter at the mouth and about 
8) inches in height. Im every way it corresponds to Type I, Period I, 
of the local Lron Age,’ the fragment of rim found with it being of the 
formless type typical of that period. In the comparatively small base 
and wide mouth may be seen the influence of the Cinerary Urn form, a 
form which was still being closely followed in the early Iron Age, as 
indeed was made manifest last year.? But the present vessel is earlier 
than any discovered last year. 

In regard to order of burial, that of the O.H.R. type would be 
Nos. 12, 6, 7, 8, 5, and 3. Of the E.F.V. type the order was probably 
Nos. | (with 2), 4, 10, and 9. The final burial was No. 11. It is thus 
obvious that each urn was buried at random, although there seems to 
have been a preference for the north side of the cemetery. 


GENERAL Discussion. 


The unique character of the cemetery has already been discussed. 
It is the first of its kind; and thanks to the fact that it is situated on 
land now under the guardianship of the Commissioners of H.M. Works, 
it was possible for the Ancient Monuments Department to authorise 
the systematic investigation of the site. The present author wishes to 
acknowledge his indebtedness to the Department, and particularly to 
Mr J. 5. Richardson, Inspector of Ancient Monuments, for the oppor- 
tunity afforded him of excavating the site on behalf of the Department. 

Most cemeteries hitherto discovered have been chance finds, so that 
there has been little to show apart from the Cinerary Urns which they 
contained. We are thus deprived of the opportunity for comparison, 
so that it only remains here to discuss the peculiarities of the present 
cemetery at Loanhead of Daviot. 

In the cemeteries at Westwood, Newport, Fife Gilchorn, Angus,‘ and 
Maxwelltown, Dumfries,* the urns are said to have been arranged in circles 
and semi-circles, so that the circular character of the Loanhead cemetery 
may not be exactly unique. The circular arrangement may simply have 
been suggested by collective burials in round cairns. where secondary 

' Proc. Soe, Ani. Seol., vol. beix. p. 107, * fbid., remarks on Type I, No. 9 (fig. 10, No, 2). 


“| [bid,, vol, vi, p. 388, " Ibid., vol. xxv. p. 447. 
* Childe, Prehistory of Scotland, p. 120, 
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interments surrounded, at odd points, the primary central burial. In 
the present cemetery the same haphazard arrangement of burials exists 
around a central primary interment. This perhaps emphasises a little 
the continuity of tradition which is clearly shown by the pottery. But 
if a circular cemetery is hardly unique, there was hitherto no evidence 
to show that any one had been surrounded by a dyke. The enclosed 
cemetery at Loanhead of Daviot is therefore unique in that respect. 

For analogies to the double entrance we have to go no farther than 
the Kintore district, where small stone circles, at Broomend of Crichie 
and at Foularton, were surrounded by ditches, but the interior was 
approachable by means of two causeways.' Similar causeways, which 
seem to be usually on the north and south sides, give access to certain 
of our cairns.? In view of the fact that some of such enclosed areas 
seem to have been consecrated ground, the purpose of the ditch was 
merely to form an obstruction to prevent the layman from setting foot 
on hallowed ground. There seems to be no reason for doubting that 
the dyke at Loanhead of Daviot served the same purpose as the above 
ditches, especially as it was itself built within a shallow ditch: although 
the ditch may have been occasioned by purely practical reasons, since 
its presence was necessary for the method of building the dyke here 
employed. The lowest course of stones had been laid against the sides 
of the ditch: inside these there were placed two lines of other stones, 
all being on edge, and between these again were packing stones. In 
this way the dyke was built, course after course, but with the inevitable 
result that it narrowed towards the top. But the method employed 
made for solidity, and there was less chance of the stones being displaced 
by natural or other means, than would have been the case had they all 
been laid horizontally. 

There is considerable discrepancy in the width and character of the two 
entrances. That on the south-west side was slightly out-turned. There 
can be little doubt that the construction which originally stood to the 
left of this entrance was in some manner connected with it: but its 
purpose is obscure. Apparently it was of some height, to judge from 
the manner in which the stones fell southwards. 

It is probable that in the case of most cemeteries the ground would 
have been consecrated before the initial interment took place. At 
Loanhead of Daviot that ceremony of consecration or purification of 
the site had been accompanied by the lighting of six fires. The remains 
of those fires were found undisturbed, beneath the dyke, and all were 


' Proc. Soo, Ant, Scof., vol. liv. p. 154. 
* fbid,, vol. Ixv. p. 278, 
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within the ditch; so that the site must have been consecrated immedi- 
ately after the making of the ditch, and following the clearance of all 
superficial soil from the area thus enclosed. The fact that the newly 
cleared site was surrounded by fire implies that the whole of that 
enclosed area was regarded as having been purified by fire.' 

The depth of ash and charcoal, the amount of intermixed cremated 
human bone, and the large area which these remains of the pyre covered, 
testify to the number of cremations which had taken place in the middle 
of the cemetery. Since the ash was deepest in the exact centre of the 
cemetery, the first cremations probably took place there; in which 
case it is doubtful whether burial No. 12 was actually buried beneath 
the remains of the pyre, as would be implied by its now being within 
the area covered by the later conflagrations. Im the case of burials 
M. N, and No. 11 there can be no doubt that they were deliberately 
buried within the limits of the pyre as it then existed; for whereas 
the small amount of earth which had penetrated among the stones 
filling Pit No. 12 was entirely free of ash and charcoal, the fillings 
of all the above three pits consisted for the most part of ash and minute 
pieces of charcoal, This might serve to suggest that burials M and N 
(both being those of children) were comparatively late; and in regard to 
No. 11 there can be no doubt at all that it is the last of the urn burials, 
since this particular urn was the only one of early [ron Age type found 
within the cemetery. The proximity of burial No. 11 to burial No. 12 
suggests that all trace of No. 12 had been lost at this time. There was a 
considerable period of time separating the two burials, for whereas the 
former belongs to the earliest [ron Age, No. 12 was the first of the over- 
hanging rim type of Cinerary Urns to be interred. 

There can be no doubt that E is the initial burial. Here it is obvious 
that the pit was specially shaped to accommodate the human form. 
The body had been laid upon its side, facing south, and with the arms 
extended in that direction. The hands must have clasped the sand- 
stone pendant (fig. 10, A), Thereafter the pyre must have been erected 
over the body, and the body was cremated as it lay. The cremated 
bones lay in order within the pit, those easily recognisable being the flat 
bones of skull at the east end, a portion of pelvis near the middle, and 
a few pieces of leg bones towards the west end. One cannot imagine 
that the undertakers would trouble themselves to set out the many 
fragments of cremated bones in their correct order. Apparently also, 

* Tt will be recalled that the interior of the stone circle at Cullerlic (Proceedings, vol. lxix. p. 217) 
had been consecrited by fire after the erection of the monoliths, but prior to the laying down of the 


encloged cairna. But at Cullerlic the whole floor had been subjected to beat, whereas at Loanhead, 
aa We have seen, the fire merely surrounded the site, 
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just as the pyre died down and burnt itself out. so was it left: 


for, 
apart from the bones, 


the pit was full of ash and charcoal alone, the 





Fig. 10, (A) Sandstone Pendant, 
Sword-mould; (1}) Bone Toggle, found in urn No. 12. (4) 


found in burial E: (6) Slate Pendant: (() Portion of 


latter occurring in large pieces. 
had taken place on the site 
purely a ceremonial affair. 


Pendants accompanying burials are rare. One, 


ft was thus the first cremation which 
» and the whole ceremony may have been 


of slate and orna- 


' Tt is curious that all flleequent cormations tonk place upon this burial. 
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mented, was found beneath a degenerate overhanging rim type of 
Cinerary Urn (which stood everted) at Seggiecrook, Kennethmont,! in 
the same county. Another, also of slate and heart-shaped (fig. 10, B), 
was found in a small cairn, along with sherds of early [ron Age ware, 
on the north side of the stone circle at Loanhead of Daviot, during clearing 
operations undertaken by H.M. Office of Works. Others have been 
picked up at random. One, of steatite and possessing two serrated 
edges, is in the possession of Mr John Reid, of Inverurie. In every 
case they seem to have been fashioned from material which cannot 
be acquired locally. 

The grave D is of considerable interest. Obviously it had never 
been intended for an interment, and the fact that the majority of the 
stones contained within it had been scooped up on to the south-west 
side seems to indicate that they had thus been swept aside to allow of 
something within to be removed. No doubt this grave was intended 
to contain the bodies ere they were cremated, pending the necessary 
arrangements being made for the actual cremation ceremony. The 
body would presumably be covered over with earth and stones until 
it was requiredd.? 

There seems to have been no predetermined order of burial: the 
interments were apparently placed as fancy dictated. Thus we dis- 
eovered a jumble of interments in which enlarged Food Vessel type and 
overhanging rim type Cinerary Urns were closely juxtaposed, and mostly 
on the north side of the cemetery. Elsewhere there were few burials. But 
in regard to the burials themselves, there was a noticeable dissimilarity 
between those contained within urns of the enlarged Food Vessel type 
and those of the overhanging rim type. In the case of the latter, all 
were accompanied by ash gathered from the pyre following the cremation 
of the corpse; and this ash was either interred with the urn, or, more 
often, in separate shallow ash-pits situated alongside the urn-pits. The 
ash-pits accompanied those pits which contained the earliest specimens of 
this type of urn (No. 12, and the next three in order of descent, Nos. 6, 7, 
and 8); whereas, in the case of the degenerate specimens, Nos. 5 and 3. 
the ash had been thrown into the urn-pits with them. Of enlarged Food 
Vessel type urns, three were unaccompanied by ash or charcoal, the 
urn-pits having been filled only with clean yellow soil. The two exceptions 
are No. 10, which had an accompanying ash-pit, L, and No. 9, which had 

' Proc. Soc. Ant. Seot., vol. xxxix. p. 186, 


* ntiqeity, vol. viii. p. Sef weg, The Scandinavians kept the body in a grave for ten days, 
until they had finished cutting out and sewing garments for the corpse, When in the grave, the 
corpac Waa covered, firet with wool and then with earth: asd when it wae removed we are told that 
it had in no way altered, except for colour, 
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been buried with ash and charcoal. On the analogy of the degenerate 
overhanging rim urns having been buried with ash from the pyre, urn 
No. 9 was perhaps the last of the enlarged Food Vessel type to have been 
interred. No. 10 would then be earlier. No. 10 was also the sole everted 
urn. There is thus a sharp contrast in custom apparent here: on the 
one hand overhanging rim type urns interred with the ash from the pyre, 
and on the other hand three enlarged Food Vessel type urns unaccom- 
panied by ash; and one wonders if both forms of interment took place 
more or less simultaneously, or whether the cemetery was utilised at 
different times by two different communities. The urns themselves give 
us little information with regard to the actual state of affairs, since both 
types are represented by both early and late forms: but. of the two, the 
enlarged Food Vessel type is local (as demonstrated on p- 292), and it seems 
that the overhanging rim type of urn is representative of an intrusive 
element in the district. And the makers of the enlarged Food Vessel type 
of urn in later times seem to have suffered a conversion, for pit No. 10 
was accompanied by an ash-pit, and pit No. 9 contained ash and charcoal. 

The only relic associated with an urn was the toggle (fig. 10, D) found 
in urn No. 12 amongst the cremated remains of one adult and two 
children. The urn was the earliest of the overhanging rim type found 
within the cemetery. Toggles are rare. One was found in the small 
cemetery at Seggiecrook, Kennethmont,! lately referred to. It is very 
like the Loanhead toggle and was found in an overhanging rim type urn. 
Another toggle was found in grave 8 at Dalmore, Alness. Ross," in an 
Enerusted Urn (debased overhanging rim type); whilst a third, slightly 
differing from the above specimens, was found with an overhanging rim 
type urn at Over Migvie, Kirriemuir, Angus. This gives a total of 
four toggles, and all were found in the north-eastern corner of Scotland, 
in each case in association with Cinerary Urns of the overhanging rim 
type. These toggles are said to have Danish parallels.* 

Of the remaining relics the quartz hammer-stone and the three pot- 
covers from the secondary floor demand no further comment; but the 
discovery of the portion of sword-mould within the cemetery is of some 
significance, The portion, which was in four fragments, consists of the 
matrix and part of the outer envelope or casing of clay. The type 
appears to be very similar to the moulds found by Dr Alexander Curle at 


bo 


Jarlshof.* The peculiar significance of the discovery of this fraction of 


! Proce. Soc. And. Seol., vol, xiii. p. 217, 

" Fhid., vol. xiii, p. 257, * Ibid. vol. ixiv. p. 31, 

* The cemetery at Dalmore may be said to be on the outskirts of the north-eastern aren, 
* Childe, Prehistory of Scotland, p. 130, 

* Proc. Soc. Ant, Scol., vols, lxvii., Leviii, 
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sword-mould at Loanhead of Daviot is in its close association with the 
cemetery; for it is curious, as Professor Childe has recently remarked,' 
that implements or ornaments of late Bronze Age type have never been 
found in association with Cinerary Urns in Seotland. Although the 
present sword-mould was not found in association with a burial, it at 
least establishes the fact that, even if the ornaments or weapons of the 
departed were not actually interred with him, he undoubtedly possessed 
such things in life. Moreover, the discovery of the mould also indicates 
mantifacture of swords on or near the site, which means that the popula- 
tion was not dependent upon itinerant smiths for its weapons." 

In regard to the burials themselves, Professor Alexander Low, who 
has most kindly examined the many pounds of cremated bone recovered, 
has been able to identify thirty-one individuals, eight of whom were 
children under the age of six years. Of these, none was under the age 
of three years. This large number may merely be due to a high rate of 
mortality among the young; but their ages are of interest, since it will 
be remembered that last year fifty pieces of the skull bones of children, 
of perhaps two to four years of age, were recovered from the Centre Pit 
of the Stone Circle? | 


I wish to record my grateful thanks to Professor Alexander Low, 
Aberdeen University, for kindly reporting upon the numerous cremated 
remains found within the cemetery, and to Mr M. Y. Orr, of the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, for his report upon the charcoal. I also 
wish to record my appreciation of the services of D. Catleugh, who was for 
two years the leading labourer. The great patience which he displayed, 
anid the care with which he carried out my instructions, contributed 
ereatly to the success of both seasons’ excavations. 

' Childe, lor cif., p. 168. 

' An interesting question raised here is—Which of the two communities (the makers of the 
enlarged Foo) Vessel type urns, and the makers of the overhanging rim type urns) Was responsible 
for the manufacture of swords? Probably the latter, who may further have been responsible for the 


introduction of the weapon into the district. 
- Prac, Sar, A nl. Scot, vol, Ixix. p. 214. 
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APPENDIX I. 


INVENTORY OF SKELETAL REMAINS FROM BRONZE AGE 
CEMETERY AT LOANHEAD OF DAVIOT. ABERDEENSHIRE, 
EXCAVATED BY HOWARD E. KILBRIDE-JONES. 1935.—By 
PRoresson ALEXANDER Low, M.A.. M.D. 


Each parcel contains cremated bones. There are numerous pieces 
of long bones varying from 4+ an inch to 3 inches in length, but in the 
process of cremation they have become much warped and splintered so 
that it is not possible to identify them. No animal bones have been 
identified. In every case it has been possible to identify some parts of 
the human skeleton. Where duplicate parts have been identified we 
have evidence of two individuals. It is of interest to note that parts 
of certain bones recur in lot after lot, especially flat bones of skull and 
ear bones, possibly due to the protective action of the great amount of 
water present in the brain. 

Pit No. 1. 

Identified—About 30 pieces of flat skull bones —very thin, with 
practically no diplore; right and left petrous bone and unerupted upper 
first molar teeth; fragments of limb bones. 

Evidence of 1 child 3 to 4 years af age. 

Weight of cremated bone, 3 ozs. 


Pil No, 2. 

Identified —Twenty-eight fragments of skull—mostly parietal and 
frontal, right and left petrous bone, fragments of upper and lower jaw 
and a lower incisor tooth; fragmentary vertebre and ribs: pieces of 
radius and ulna; 5 pieces pelvis; fragmentary left patella and a meta- 
tarsal of great toe. Other fragments. 

Evidence of 1 adult. 

Weight of cremated bones, 2 Ib. 9 oz. 


Pit No. 3. 

Identified.— Forty-five fragments of skull including a piece of orbital 
margin and of lower jaw; 6 fragmentary vertebra and shaft of ribs; 
$ phalanges of fingers; fragments of femora and right os caleis, 

Evidence of 1 adult, 

Weight of cremated bones, 1 lb. 3 oz. 


u 
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Pit No, 4. 

Identified. —A bout 35 pieces of skull bones—parietal, occipital, frontal, 
right petrous bone and mastoid, right and left halves of upper and lower 
jaws, fragmentary; pieces of 12 vertebra: and ribs; fragments of left 
scapula, upper and lower ends of humerus, radius and ulna; 2 carpal and 
4+ metacarpal bones; 7 fragments of pelvis; head and fragments of con- 
dyle of a femur; piece of shaft of tibia and articular surface of a left 
Astragalus, 

Evidence of 1 adult, 

Weight of cremated bones, 2 Ib. 7 oz. 


Pit A, (First Accumulation of Bone.) 

Large collection of thoroughly cremated and very fragmented bone 
with numerous pieces of charcoal. Impossible to identify the bulk of 
the fragments—no animal bones can be identified. 

Identified.—Forty fragments of skull bones and 12 teeth of more 
than one individual: 18 imperfect vertebrw; sternal ends of 2 right 
clavicles; 4 pieces of humeri; 12 fragments of adult pelves—at least 
three adults; pieces of 3 femora; several imperfect phalanges. 

The fragments represent the remains of at least 3 adults. 

Weight of cremated bone, 7 lb. 


Pit A. (Second Accumulation of Bone.) 

Many splintered, cracked, and distorted pieces of bone. 

Identified.—_Some 30 pieces of adult skull—evidence of af least 2 
individuals; about 12 pieces of the skull of a child about 6 years of age; 
6 somewhat imperfect teeth; fragments of vertebriw and ribs: pieces of 
arm and forearm and finger bones; 3 pieces of femora: head of a tibja 
and fragments of several bones of foot, 

Skeletons of af least 2 adulis and 1 child. 

Weight of cremated bone, 4 Ib. 5 oz. 


Pit A. (Single Burial at Base.) 

Identified.—Sixteen pieces skull including fragments of parietal. 
occipital, upper and lower jaw; fragments of vertebrae and ribs: pieces 
of a humerus; last phalanx of a finger; fragment of a pelvis; pieces of 
a femur and a tibia. 

Evidence of 1 aduif, 

Weight of cremated bone, | |b. 

VOL, LXX. 20) 
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Pit B, 

Identified.—Twenty-four pieces of skull bones—parietal, occipital, 
frontal, piece of mandible; piece shaft radius; 2 pieces pelvis; very 
fragmentary long bones. 

Evidence of | adult. 

Weight of cremated bone, | Ib. 4 oz. 


Pil No. 3. 

Identified.—About 50 fragments of skull bones—parietal, occipital, 
and frontal; there are fico pairs of petrous bones and fragments of upper 
and lower jaws; the other pieces of bone are much fragmented, but ribs 
and vertebre are present: pieces of shafts of ulma and radius and 3 
middle phalanges of fingers: pieces of pelves, 1 tuberosity showing 
epiphysis un-united; pieces of upper and lower end of a femur and of 
os caleis and astragalus. 

Evidence of 2 individuals: 1 adult and 1—20 to 25 years of age. 

Weight of cremated bones, 2 lb. 6 oz. 


Pil C. 

Identified.—Ten fragments of skull bones, mostly parietal; fragments 
of 5 vertebrae and 3 ribs; 3 fragments of humerus; some fragments of 
pelvis; pieces of 2 femora and a tibia; left astragalus; fragments of 
long bones. 

Evidence of 1 adult. 

Weight of cremated bone, 1 Ib, 


Pit £. 

Many fragments of bone with adherent charcoal dust. 

Identified.—Forty pieces of flat bones of skull—parietal, occipital, 
frontal; also pieces of right and left petrous bone containing internal 
ear—sutures have been quite open; pieces of ribs; lower end of humerus 
and a wrist bone; 4 pieces of a rather robust pelvis (? male); small pieces 
of lower end of femur, upper end of tibia, and o patella. 

No duplicate parts identified. Probably the skelefon of an adult male 
under 40) years. 

Weight of cremated bones, 1 lb. 5 oz. 


Pit No. 6. 
Identified.—Twenty-six pieces of skull bones—parietal, occipital, 
frontal, right and left petrous bone, pieces of alveolar margins of upper 
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and lower jaws; fragments of 6 vertebrae and 6 ribs; pieces of shaft of 
radius and ulna; piece of pelvis; upper third of femur; fragmentary left 
patella; pieces of tibia and astragalus; other bones very fragmentary. 

Evidence of 1 adull, 
Weight of cremated bone, 2 Ib. 14 oz. 


Pit No. 7. 

Identified.—Eighteen pieces of skull bones including a right and a 
left petrous bone, pieces of upper and lower jaw, and an upper molar 
tooth; 10 fragments of vertebrie; fragments of shafts of ribs; upper and 
lower articular surface of a humerus; piece shaft ulna; 3 phalanges: 
lower ends of 2 femora and a fragmentary os calcis. Many fragments of 
long bones, 

Evidence of 1 adulf. 

Weight of cremated bones, 2 lb. 7 oz. 


Pit No. 8. 

Identified.—About 30 pieces of skull bones—parietal, occipital, 
frontal, right and left petrous bones, left mastoid process, and fragments 
of lower jaw; 5 fragmentary vertebrae and 8 ribs; piece of right clavicle: 
pieces of forearm bones and a fifth metacarpal; 2 pieces of femur and 
articular surface of astragalus. Many fragments of long bones. 

Evidence of 1 adult. 

Weight of cremated bones, 2 lb. 9 oz. 


Pit Hy, 

Identified.—Forty pieces of skull bones—obviously 2 children, an 
older and a younger; right and left petrous bones of the older child: 
pieces of upper and lower jaw with milk teeth; piece showing condyle 
af oceipital not joined up; 2 odontoid processes with epiphyses for 
tip not joined; many pieces of small vertebrwe and ribs, arches of some 
not joined with bodies; piece lower end humerus, epiphysis not united: 
2 or 3 pieces of pelvis; pieces lower end of femur; head of tibia; right 
and left astragalus; fragmentary os calcis. 

Evidence of 2 children —1 probably aboul 3 years of age and the other 
about 5 years of age, | 

Weight of cremated bones, 13 oz. 





Pit al 
Identified.—Sixteen pieces of skull, including piece of upper jaw with 
tooth sockets; 9 fragmentary vertebrw; 5 pieces of ribs; pieces of 
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humerus; heads of 2 femora; 7 pieces of pelvis; many fragmented 
hones. 

Evidence of 1 young adult 20 to 25 years. 

Weight of cremated bone, 2 lb. 3 oz. 


Put KR. 

Many fragments of long bones, 

Identitied.—Thirty pieces of bones of skull—left upper orbital margin, 
parietal, occipital, alveolar margin of left upper jaw with wisdom tooth 
in position, and alveolar margin of left half of lower jaw with wisdom 
tooth in position; fragments of ribs and 6 vertebrw; fragments heads of 
right and lett humeri; piece of right ulna and 5 small wrist bones; 6 frag- 


ments of finger bones. No duplicate parts identified. Skeleton of an adulf. 
Weight of cremated bones, 2 Ib. 3 oz. 


Pit No. 9. 
Mostly fragments of long bones. 
Identified.—Five pieces of parietal; small piece of temporal; lower 
molar and 2 premolar teeth; 2 imperfect phalanges of finger. 
Evidence of 1 aelilt. 
Weight of cremated bone, 5 oz. 


Pil No. LW. 

Identified.—Thirty-tive pieces of skull bones—parietal, oc cipital, 
right orbital margin, right and left petrous bones; fragments of 6 verte- 
bre; 3 pieces of radius; head of right femur: fragments of lower end of 
femora; right and left patelle; lower end of a tibia: heads of right and 
left first metatarsal, Many fragments of long bones. 

Evidence of | adult. 

Weight of cremated bone, 1 Ib. 14 oz. 


Pit No. 11. 
Identified.—Small pieces of parietal bone, petrous bone, mandible: 
middle phalanx of a finger; piece of pelvis. 
Evidence of 1 aedult. 
Weight of cremated bone, 9 oz. 


Pu No. 12. 
Many fragmentary pieces of bone—1 adult and 2 children. 


Adult Identified —Some 30 pieces of bones of skull—frontal, parietal, 
and occipital, sphenoid, margin of left orbit, left petrous, alveolar margin 
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of upper jaw, 2 pieces of lower jaw; fragments of vertebree including 
axis and ribs; of left clavicle; of heads of right and left humeri, radius, 
ulna, metacarpal bones, and phalanges of hand; fragments of pelvis, 
right and left femora, fibulze, and bones of great toe. 

Two Children Identified —Some 25 pieces of thin flat bones of skull: 
2 pairs of right and left petrous bones containing internal ear; 5 temporary 
teeth; 10 fragments of vertebre including a second cervical vertebra 
with the odontoid process not fused; right clavicle with epiphysis not 
fused; small scapula, humerus, and ulna; 2 pairs of tuberosities of young 
pelves; upper ends of a pair of femora, epiphyses of head not joined up: 
fragments of lower end of femur; right patella; upper epiphyses of a 
pair of tibie; pair of astragali showing well-marked squatting facets, and 
a second pair of imperfect astragali. 

Weight of cremated bones, 5 Ib. 5 oz. 


= Put MM. 

Many delicate fragments of bone. 

Identified.—Thirty pieces of bones of skull—thin parietal, occipital, 
and frontal, fragments of right and left petrous bones, right and left 
condyles of lower jaw of child; some fragments of vertebrm and ribs; 
fragments of lower end of humerus; 3 pieces of a young pelvis; piece of 
head of a femur. 

Skeleton of child perhaps 5 to 6 years of age. 

Weight of cremated bones, 11 oz. 


Pit N. 

Identified.—Some 40 pieces of thin flat bones of skull: angle of a 
mandible; right and left petrous bone; 3 milk teeth; very small frag- 
ments of long bones, 

Evidence of a child 3 to 4 years of age. 

Weight of cremated bone, 3 oz. 


Pyre. 
Identified.—Twenty pieces of flat skull bones; fragments of 2 verte- 
bre; middle phalanx of a finger; fragments of limb bones. 
Evidence of 1 adull, 
Weight of cremated bone, 8 oz. 
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APPENDIX. IL. 


Royal Borantc Garpen, 
EDINBURGH, 4. 

I have now completed my examination of the charcoal material, 
and enclose the results herewith. In each case I have expressed the result 
in percentages. You will notice that I refer to Willow-Poplar. I have 
linked these two woods together, because in charcoal it is impossible to 
distinguish between them, the chief distinction being the nature of the 
medullary rays as seen in radial section, and this can only be seen in 
specially prepared microscopic preparations. The presumption is, how- 
ever, that in most, if not all, cases the wood is that of Willow, although 
one cannot be certain. 

Pyre.—Willow-Poplar 80 per cent.; Oak 15 per cent.; Birch 4 per 

cent.; Hazel 1 per cent. | 
FrREPLACE No, 1.—Willow-Poplar 73 per cent.; Hazel 27 per cent. 
is No. 2.—Oak 78 per cent.; Willow-Poplar 22 per cent. 
= No, 3.—Oak 50 per cent.; Hazel 38 per cent.; Willow- 
Poplar 6 per cent.; Birch 6 per cent. 

FIREPLACE No, 4,—Willow-Poplar 58 per cent.; Oak 30 per cent.; 
Hazel 12 per cent. 

FIREPLACE No, 5.—All Oak. 

Buriat H.—Willow-Poplar, with one or two fragments of Oak. 

z, J.—Hazel 48 per cent.; Willow-Poplar 36 per cent.; Oak 
1] per cent.; Hawthorn 5 per cent. 
Buriat K.—AIll Oak. 
+  M.—Willow-Poplar 50 per cent.; Oak 48 per cent.; Birch 
2 per cent. 
BURIAL No. 9.—Willow-Poplar 89 per cent.; Oak 8 per cent.; Hazel 
o per cent. 
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Monpay, 9th Aarch 1936. 


Srre FRANCIS J. GRANT, K.C.V.O., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows:— 

Rev. Jon~ A. Cameron, M.A., B.D., Hon. C.F., The Manse, Legerwood, 
Earlaton, Berwickshire, 

ALEXANDER Norman McLeop, 1 Blackford Road, Edinburgh, LO. 

Rev. Enwi~ 8. Town, M.A., B.D.. Chalmers Manse, 27 Windsor Street, 
Dundee. 


The Accounts of the Society for the year 1934-1935, which had been 
circulated amongst the Fellows, were unanimously approved. 


The following Donations to the Museum were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 


(1) By ALEXANDER O. CurRLE, C.V.O,, LL.D., F.S.A.Seot. 


Implements of quartz and stone, block of iron slag and fragments of 
pottery from Wiltrow, Dunrossness, Shetland. (See previous communi- 
eation by Dr A. O. Curle.) 


(2) By Ancus GRAHAM, F.S.A.S5cot. 


Stone Axe, measuring 94 inches by 34 inches by 14) inch, found at 
Craigs, Auchterellon, Aberdeenshire, while excavating for the foundations 
of a house, 7th April 1861. 

Stone Axe, measuring 77} inches by 27 inches by 144 inch, found at 
Waterton, Ellon, 5th December 1866. 

Polished Stone Disc, measuring 3 inches in diameter and ,/¢ inch in 
thickness, found in 1869, under 5 feet of moss, embedded in 9 inches of 
clay, on the estate of Ellon. 

Seven Serapers, varying from }}4 inch by }} inch to 1,%; inch by 14 
inch; three end Scrapers, varying from 14 inch by }) inch to 14 inch 
by 4 inch; five Knives, varying from 1,’, inch by 2 inch to 24 inches by 
1 inch; one core Scraper, 12 inch by 1,%; inch by lf inch; thirty-nine 
Cores, and fifteen Flakes, mostly small. All were of red. yellow, and 
lighter coloured flint, and were found on the estate of Ellon. the Cores 
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coming from two sites, one on each side of the river Vthan, a short 
distance east of Waterton Mill. From the collection of the late A, J. L. 
Gordon of Ellon. 

Pair of smiddy-made Peat Tongs, measuring 20 inches in length, 
from Skipness, Argyll. 


(3) By R. N. de Pinto, F.S.A.Scot. 
Medal of white metal, of Leith War Savings Committee. 


(4) By E. G. Hay, 1 Warrender Park Crescent, Edinburgh. 
Back of a smiddy-made Toaster of Iron, showing a thistle in the centre 
and flat spiral bands on each side, from Tranent, East Lothian. 


(5) By Hoca W. MILLER, West Fortune, Drem, East Lothian. 
Horseshoe-shaped object of Iron, measuring 54’; inches long, and 4% 
inches broad, without nail holes, and corrugated on the outer face, found 
while digging a drain at West Fortune, East Lothian, 


(6) By James 5. RicHarpson, F.S.A.Scot. 


Aumrie Door of Oak, with two carved panels, measuring 3 feet 
62 inches in height and 184 inches in breadth. The upper panel contains 
the Ruthven arms, flanked by the initials R.R. The lower panel 
bears the bust of a man, set above a lyre-like arrangement of scrolls form- 
ing a dragonesque design. The door has been slightly restored and over- 
cleaned, but the charge on the shield has been tinctured argent and gules, 
traces of these colours being still discernible; later, all was covered with 
green paint. 


(7) By Ancus MacLeop, Schoolhouse, Carloway, Lewis. 


Wooden utensil shaped like a baler for a boat, square across one end 
and contracting slightly to the other, which is rounded and provided with 
a projecting knob for a handle. The interior has been rudely dug out. 
The object measures 14 inches in length, 6) inches across the broad end, 
4 inches at the narrow end, and 3 inches in greatest external depth. 
Two holes have been burnt through the broad end with a wire so that 
the cavity cannot now contain a liquid. There are other three holes 
burnt a short distance into the wood. As the inside of the dug-out 
cavity 1s burnt in places, it has been suggested that it may have been 
used for carrying a live peat from one fire to light another. Found about 
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54 feet below the surface when digging peats near Creagan Nighean 
Dhombhnuill Mhie Tain, { mile east by south of Carloway Bridge, Lewis. 


(8) By Miss Florence V. G. Ropertrson, Edinburgh. 

Silver Luckenbooth Brooch, of the crowned-heart variety, with the 
original looped pin, and a later hinged pin and catch hook added to it, 
measuring 24"; inches in height, and showing the word VERTUE engraved 
on the back. 

Flat Ring-brooch of silver, mounted with Scotch pebbles, measuring 
li ineh in diameter. 


The following Donations to the Library were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors:— 


(1) By WiLuiaAM ALEXANDER, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 


The Site of the Buttery College. Reprinted from The Aberdeen 
University Review, November 1935. 


(2) By Ww. * ie HEMP, F.S.A.Scot., F.S.A on the Author, 


A Possible Pedigree of Long Barrows and Chambered Cairns. 
Reprinted from The Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society for 1938. 


(3) By THe SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
RoMAN STUDIES. 
Roman Britain in 1934.—I, Sites explored. Compiled by the Editor. 
Il. Inscriptions. By R. G. Collingwood. Reprinted, London, 1935. 


(4) By Sir GEoRGE Macponaup, K.C.B., President. 

_ Archeology and Art Section. An Inventory of the Early Christian 
Stone Monuments of Wales, witha Bibliography of the Principal Notices. 
By V. E. Nash-Williams, M.A., F.S.A. Part I. Anglesey to Flintshire. 
From The Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, vol. viii., part 1. 
Sovember 1935. 


(5) By L., McIxwes, Briarlea, Campbeltown, the Compiler. 


Descriptive Catalogue of Kintyre Prehistoric Antiquities in Campbel- 
town Museum and of other Miscellaneous Prehistoric Antiquities of the 
Peninsula, 
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(6) By W. DovGLas Smmrson, M.A., D.Litt.. F.S.A.Scot., the 
Author. 
Rothiemay. Reprinted from The Transactions of the Banffshire Field 
Club. July 1935. 
(7) By R. N. de Prvro, F.S.A.Seot. 
House of Lords’ Judgment and Souvenir of Haddington. Glasgow, 
n.d, 
(8) By THE ScoTTIsH ANTHROPOLOGICAL AND FOLKLORE SOCIETY. 
Proceedings. Vol. ii. No. 1. 


The following Communications were read :— 
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1. 


THE ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS OF KIRKMADRINE AND 
WHITHORN. By Proressor R. A. 8S. MACALISTER, Lrtt.D. 


By the courtesy of Mr Richardson, Inspector of Ancient Monuments 
in H.M. Office of Works, I have recently had an opportunity of making 
a close examination of the Kirkmadrine and Whithorn inscriptions; 
and I noticed some facts which seem deserving of being placed on record. 
As the monuments themselves are well known and have been frequently 
illustrated, I need not expend any words in describing them. For 
illustrations I refer below to Allen's Karly Christian Monuments of Scot- 
land, and to the Wigtownshire volume of the Ancient Monuments Com- 
missioners’ Inventory. 


KIRKMADRINE I. (Allen, p. 495; Jnventory, p. 155). 


Both Allen and the Jnvenfory, in transcribing this inscription, omit 
the contraction-mark above SCI in line 2, and they both follow an erron- 
eous reading for which Bishop Dowden is responsible (Proc. Soc. Ant. 
Seot., vol. xxxii. p. 247). The true reading is 


A ET.) Eas 

Hic |ACENT 
S(an)C(t}| ET PRAE- 
CIPVI SACER- 
DOTES ID EST 
VIVENTIVS 

ET MAVORIVS 


The Bishop denied the existence of the T in EST, and made a third 
sacerdos with the not very probable name IDES. This, however, is not 
correct. The T is broken, and the fracture has carried off its vertical 
stroke: but the horizontal stroke remains, and is as plain as anything 
else in the inseription—it appears in the photograph illustrating the 
Bishop's paper (here reproduced), to say nothing of the two illustrations 
referred to above. ID EST must therefore be restored, and the priest Ides 
may be suffered to return to the void out of which he came, _ 
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Fig. 1. Kirkmadrine Inscriptions I. and I. 
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In the word PRAECIPVI I seemed to detect a bar crossing the stem 
of the P, but I could not make sure that this was not an illusion, I was 
also unable to trace with certainty the lower stroke of the R. It appeared 
to me that the engraver had become confused: that he either wrote 
RP for PR, or else that he wrote a stroked PB, as an abbreviation for the 
first syllable of the word, and then forgot and began to write an Rafter 
it. JT record these observations in order that they may be tested by 
other eyes, 


KirkMADRINE IT. (Allen. p. 495; Jnvrentory, p. 106.) 
The reading 
FLOREN- 
TIVS 
is certain. The letters before the S are flaked away: and the matrix of 
the flake is too deep to preserve anything of the missing letters. There 
seems to be the ghost of an | before the §: and a little projecting “ head- 
land” of unbroken surface jutting into the matrix, just above the L 
of FLOR-, is crossed by a curved line which cannot be anything but 
the bottom of another §, Nothing more is left: but after consideration 
of the available space, I feel fairly certain that the lost word was |ISTIS. 
The meaning would then be: With them—the Viventius and Mavorius of 
the tirst stone—is also Florentius. 

In the photographs there appear to be letters painted on the stone, 
a little distance below the inscription. I see them very clearly in the 
Inventory volume and in the picture in Allen: not so clearly in the illus- 
tration accompanying Bishop Dowden's paper, which appears to have 
been made from a more coarsely meshed half-tone block. They appear 
to be F, a blurred letter, R, O, S, the § being 1) inch below the VS of 
FLORENTIVS in the Jnvenfory volume block: there is at least one 
line of writing above, and another, ending with N, below. 

The stone itself shows nothing to correspond: the human eye, as 
frequently, fails to catch what the camera reveals. It is possible that 
the letters are comparatively modern—a vulgar graffito painted upon 
the stone when it was guarded less carefully than it happily is at present. 
But it is also possible that they are ancient—an additional inscription, 
which might have told us something more of the ecclesiastics named, 
painted on the stone for the guidance of a possibly illiterate stonecutter, 
but for some reason never made permanent by his craft. The practice 
is indicated by the end of the long inscription carved wpon the pillar 
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of Eliseg near Llangollen in North Wales, where we read a prayer for 
the man who painted the lettering, at the command of his king who set 
the monument wp. 

Remembering what wonderful results have been obtained from faded 
manuscripts by ultra-violet photography, it might be possible to recover 
this inscription by some such process, My friend Mr Barry Mason of Dublin. 
who is highly expert in the recent developments of photographic science, 
was greatly interested in this appearance of letters, and took much trouble, 
endeavouring to extract some further detail from the half-tone in the 
fnventory volume. These efforts came to nothing, however; a negative 
would be necessary, or, better still, a photograph of the original stone, 
taken with ultra-violet rays or by whatever other process would be 
appropriate. And success in this special case would open up a possible 
new field of research and of rich discovery. It has always appeared to 
me probable that the standing-stones and other megalithic monuments 
were originally decorated with painted ornament. If there were the 
least possibility of recovering any of that ornament it would be well 
worth while trying to do so. 


KIRKMADRINE ITI. (Proc. Soe. Ant. Seot,, vol. li, (1917) p. 203.) 


This stone, which simply bears the words INITIVM ET FINIS and 
has never had any further inscription, must be regarded as completing 
the epitaph on the other two stones—a unique case. The epitaph begins 
A ET w on the first stone, and ends INITIVM ET FINIS on the third. 


Wuiitnorn I. (Allen, p. 497; J neventory, p. 165.) 


I had visited the Whithorn Museum on a previous occasion: but my 
time was limited, and I devoted it all to the difficult Latinus epitaph, 
taking this familiar Petri stone for granted. Later examination of a 
photograph which I purchased at the Museum suggested that the third 
letter of the inscription was a sickle-shaped G, not, as it had always been 
read, a C. On my second visit I had no such distraction, and could 
examine the stone at leisure: and I saw that there could be no doubt 
whatever that the letter is actually G. 

In the earlier accounts of this stone, as we find them in Stuart, Hubner, 
and Anderson's Scotland in Early Christian Times, the reading of the 
inscription is given as LOCI [Sanc|T| PETRI APVSTOLI, an § being 
supposed to be lost between the | and the T. The T is on the stem of 
the cross, the | to the right of it, the LOC! to the left, Anderson quotes 
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a parallel from Fordun,! which would be very interesting if it could 
be confirmed: but Fordun’s description does not carry conviction, and 
need not at present detain us. 

It is however impossible to fit any letters in between the LOCI and 
the T—not so much because there is no room for them, as because the 
stone is here unbroken and shows no trace of 
writing. Collingwood, in his valuable book on 
Northumbrian Crosses, as well as Allen, detach the 
| from the LOCI, turn it into an §, and read 
LOC STI. This is quite inadmissible. There is no 
space between the C and the |, and a long space 
between the | and the T: and the letter is certainly 
i, not § Like all the other letters in the inserip- 
tion, it has forked serifs above and below, and 
possibly these deceived the eyes of those who saw 
an § in the letter. 

But in any case the word is not LOCI but LOGI. 
This must be for logit, genitive of logium, a late 
Latin word meaning a dwelling, or a lodging. 
The O has been slightly damaged by a Hake, as 
well as the upright of the preceding L: this injury 
may be recent, for it is not shown in Anderson's 
illustration, here reproduced. The horizontal stroke 
of the L remains, though it has to be looked for, 
running beneath the O: its forked serif encloses the 
lower tip of the G. 

The forked serifs are very conspicuous in all 
the letters, as well as in the R which turns the 
cross into a chi-rho device; with one exception. 
There are no serifs on the mark which has been ? 
read as a second | on the right-hand side of the Fig. 2. Whithorn 
eross-stem. For this reason, and having regard rcv nn 
to the conspicuous slope which it shows, and in which it contrasts with 
the other |'s in the inscription, I doubt if this was a letter at all. I 
take it to be a false start, made when cutting the right-hand side of the 
cross-stem. The engraver suddenly realised that the symmetry—none 
too good, even as it is—would be destroyed, unless he made the stem a 
little narrower, The mark is visibly shallower than the rest of the cutting, 
showing that it was abandoned soon after it was begun. Of PETRI 
APVSTOLI there is nothing to be said, except that the engraver obviously 

1 Ed, Skene, cap, liv. ‘ 
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left out the R, and had to squeeze it in after his work was 
finished. 

We are left then with LOG! T PETRI APVSTOLI, and have to 
explain the T. Fortunately the explanation is not far to seek. In the 
Vulgate of Ezekiel, ix. 4, we find the command signa thau super frontes 
trorum gementium— mark a T on the foreheads of those who lament” 
[the iniquities of Jerusalem]. T is therefore equivalent to a sign, a 
seal, or a mark. This T was in early Christian times fantastically com- 
pared to the cross, and, with the help of certain apocalyptic passages, 
the words of Ezekiel were taken as a kind of anticipatory type of baptism.! 
The whole inscription may then be taken as meaning ““the seal of the 
lodging of Peter the Apostle.” It is thus, as Collingwood, in the work 
quoted above, suggested, and even more emphatically than he could have 
supposed, with his inexact copy of the inscription, a record (possibly 
we should say the record) of the entry of Whithorn into the Roman 
obedience; of its baptism into the church of Peter the Apostle, as a 
consequence of the decision of the Synod of Whitby. It cannot therefore 
be earlier than the date of that fateful meeting, and does not possess the 
high antiquity that has been claimed for it. 

This leads to important inferences as to the date of the use of the 
chi-rho symbol in these islands, and its relation to the wheel-cross, M v 
own belief is that the wheel-cross is a representation of a cross-signed 
wafer—the Host in the Mass: but this is not the occasion for a 


discussion of any such theories. After a most careful examination of 


the cuttings on the stone from the technical point of view, I am quite 
positive that there is no justification for supposing the eross and 
the inscription to be other than contemporary, and the work of one 
artificer. Both cross and inseription are chisel-cut, unlike practically 
all the other carvings at Whithorn which are pocked. The R-appendage 
on the cross has, as we have seen, the same forked serifs as the letters of 
the inseription. No theories about the origin of the chi-rho symbol, 
based on an assumed pre-Whitby date for this monument, can be admitted. 

[ commend for the consideration of those who shall hereafter examine 
this monument a remarkable contrast between the two sides of the stone. 
The side to the right of the inscribed face—heraldically, the sinister side 
—is perfectly smooth and even. The left-hand side is violently battered, 
except for a smooth margin running round the edge. It gives a very 
strong impression that an earlier panel of ornamentation had been 
hammered away, perhaps to prepare the stone for receiving the seal of a 
new “* baptism,” 


' See Charles, Commentary on Revelation, index av. seal, 
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WaritHorn IT. (Allen, p. 497; 
Inventory, p. 165.) 


The interpretation of this inscription 
given in all the books is a mistrans- 
lation, copied from one to the other: 
a mistranslation which effectually con- 
ceals its unique interest. The lettering 
is not very clear, but so far as the 
mere characters are concerned they are 
accurately presented in the published 
transcripts: 


TE DOMINVM 
-LAVDAMVS 
LATINVS 
ANNORVM 
XXXV ET 
FILIA SVA 
ANNI V 

. 1¢ SINVM 

. FECERVTN (sic) 
10. NEPVS 

11. BARROVA 
12. DI 


The engraver has written SINVM, 
though he clearly means SIGNVM: and 
he omitted the N of FECERVNT, and 
had to insert it afterwards, ligatured to 
the upright bar of the T, and on the 
wrong side of it. In the following dis- 
cussion we shall silently emend these 
slips. 

The translation of this inseription 
usually given is: “We praise Thee, Lord. 
Latinus aged 35 years and his daughter 
of 5. Here the deseendants of Barro- 
vacdus made the monument (to them).” 

To this reading there is a whole 
crop of objections. To dispose sum- 
marily of one hypereritical point, it is 
slipshod to translate Lafinus annorwuim 
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(genitive) NX NV ef filia sua anni (nominative) V as “ Latinus aged 
35 years and his daughter of 5." With this trifle we need not trouble 
ourselves further in the face of more serious matters. ie signum does 
not mean foc siqnum: if siqnum means “a monument” the inscription 
would say that this stone is the monument of « monument, not the 
monument of Latinus, But signum does not mean “a monument”: 
it means “a sign.” Lewis and Short, Du Cange, and the recently pub- 
lished Oxford Medieval Latin Word-List give us between them a long 
list of meanings for signim, but “monument” is not one of them. And 
who made the monument? /ecerwnl is plural: therefore nepus, if that 
be the nominative to the verb, must be plural also. But though we 
expect, and find, much bad Latin in these ancient inscriptions, nepus = 
*nepiis =nepoles is intolerable! And even if it were not so, the interpre- 
tation would still be impossible. For it requires only a single glance at 
the inscription to see that the last three lines, nepus Barrovadi, are an 
afterthought, added by another hand. The R and the § used in these 
words are of a form quite different from the corresponding letters in 
the rest of the inscription. So that in any case nepus could not possibly 
be the nominative of fecerunt. 

The true translation is obvious, logical, and grammatical. “ Latinus 
and his daughter here made a sign. He was a kinsman of Barrovadus.” 

But what is the meaning of the statement that these two people, 
one of them a child of five, ““made a sign”? The answer is given by 
a small fact of immense significance, which seems to have escaped 
notice, 

Through the words IC SINVM, line 5, there runs a horizontal line. 
A second line, starting from the middle of the third X in line 5, cuts 
vertically through this horizontal line, and runs down to a point some 
distance below the inscription. These two lines are certainly artificial: 
they are quite clear in the photographs above referred to: and I believe 
them to be meant for an essential part of the epigraph, and to be read, 
in connexion with signiwm, as erwes. And here, erucis siqnum fecerunt 
can hardly be anything but a euphemism for “died a death of martyr- 
dom." Quite possibly this was by actual crucifixion: some such horror 
seems to be expressed by the reticence of the inscription. Constantine 
had abolished crucifixion throughout the empire: but some barbarian 
persecutor, in an excess of morbidity, might quite well have revived it, 
as a suitable treatment for Christians. I have heard somewhere that 
certain early Jesuit missionaries in Japan were put to death by this 
method, in which their own teaching had inevitably instructed the 
inhabitants. 
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Be that as it may, I offer the following as the true rendering of the 
epitaph :— 
We praise Thee, Lord. 
Latinus, a man of 35 years, and his daughter, 
tive vears old, here Bore Testimony, 
[He was o kinsman of Barrovadus| 


and [ claim that it possesses the following advantages :— 

(1) It gets rid of the plural nepus. 

(2) It brings Barrovadus, presumably a man of local importance. 
into the picture. 

(3) It explains the triumphant Te Dominum Laudamus at the begin- 
ning of the inseription—an opening which would hardly be 
suitable to an ordinary epitaph. 

(4) It explains the emphasis laid on the age, rather than the name, 
of the child: the use of Aic: the otherwise inexplicable word 
siqniem. 

(5) It explains why the genealogical statement, nepus Barrovadi, is 
separated from the name of the person to whom it belongs. 
As a rule name and kin form one undivided whole. 


There is only one other monument, in the series of ancient British 
epitaphs, specifying the age of a child; the monument of Rasteca, 
at Llanerfyl in Montgomeryshire. But Rasteca died in her thirteenth 
year, which in her time would have been regarded as little short of 
maturity. The author of the Inscription before us had a special purpose 
in mentioning the ages of his subjects: perhaps he could not have found 
a better way to convey to his readers the gruesomeness of the event 
than by recording without comment how when a man in the prime of 
life was made a victim, his child, a mere infant, was compelled to share 
his doom. 

The inseription cannot be old enough to be connected even with the 
last of the Imperial persecutions of Christianity- that of Diocletian, 
which. if we can believe the late ecclesiastical tradition of Alban of 
Verulamium, must have affected Britain. But there were later, unofficial, 
outbreaks: it may be that the event recorded on the stone was a local 
manifestation of an anti-Christian “drive,” of which another episode 
gave the occasions for the blistering indignation of St Patrick's Letter 
fo Coroticus. That would indicate the third quarter of the fifth century 
A.D. as an approximate date for the martyrdom of Latinus and his 
daughter. 

In any case, this earliest of the long series of the “ martyr’s memorials" 
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of Scotland is of extraordinary interest, and may be of real importance 
for the ecclesiastical history of the country. 


As an appendix to this paper, I may take the opportunity of making 
some remarks on the much-discussed Yarrow Kirk inscription. I have 
examined this stone twice, and have come to the conclusion that the 
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Pig. 4. Yarrow Kirk [nscription. 


real difficulty in interpreting the inscription is not so much its worn 
condition as the fact that it consists of two independent inscriptions, 
earved at different times. 

The original epitaph was: 


HIC MEMOR PETVA 
IN LOCO INSIGNI PLIQVE 
PR! NVD(OGEN)!I. 


The engraver forgot the second P of P(er)/PETVA, misled by the P 
which he had just formed, and rectified his error in a makeshift manner, 
by adding a second loop to the crossed P. The two O's in LOCO also con- 
fused him, so that he left out CO and had to insert it above the line. 
The VE of PIIQVE is ligatured and is very faint: the two I's in the 
sume word are joined by a sloping scratch which looks artificial—perhaps 
some later tampering. PRI is an abbreviation for PRINCIPIS. The 
prince's name has usually been read NVDI, but the | is plainly an O, 
and the name was certainly longer. After the O the stone is worn smooth. 
[ just managed to detect a G, but could find no more. It is impossible 
to be quite certain of the restoration suggested, but it exactly fills the 
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gap, is not inconsistent with the faint traces remaining, and shows us 
the names of two brothers constructed in the same way—a not uncommon 
practice. 
The second epitaph begins without a break where the first leaves off: 
— PRINCI 

DIMNOGENI HIC IACENT 

IN TVMVLO DVO FILII 

LIBERALI. 


The name looks like DIMNO, not DVMNO, unless we suppose the 
| to be ligatured to the M, making VM joined together. To understand 
the inscription all that we now require is to insert a full stop after this 
name, and the whole comes out easily thus: 


{ This is an everlasting memorial 
in the place (= grave) of the famous and dutiful 
Prince Nudogenos. 

[Memorial] of Prince Dubnogenos. 

© Here lie in a grave the two sons 
of Liberalis. 
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IT. 


A SHORT CIST CONTAINING A BEAKER AND OTHER RELICS 
AT NEWLANDS, OYNE, ABERDEENSHIRE. By Proressor 
ALEXANDER LOW, M.D., F.S.A.Scor. 


On 19th September 1935, while workmen were engaged excavating 
gravel on the farm of Newlands, Oyne, Aberdeenshire, they exposed a 
large stone slab. On raising the slab they found that it covered a stone 
cist on the floor of which were seen the remains of a skeleton and an 
urn. Nextday | visited the site, and with the assistance of Miss A. M. 
Clark, of the Anatomy Department, made a detailed investigation and 
record of the interment. 

The site of the cist (fig. 1) was in a cultivated field on a gravel knoll 
about 250 yards east-north-east of the farm-steading, to the north 
of Benachie, and at an elevation of about 400 feet above Ordnance 
Datum. From time to time gravel had been excavated from this site, 
and on investigation the slabs of another cist were found on the opposite 
margin of the knoll, about 4 yards to the north-east of the newly dis- 
covered cist. This earlier cist, discovered in 1932, was recorded by 
Dr J. Graham Callander! in the Proceedings of the Sociely for 13th 
March 1933, and was a typical short cist of the early Bronze Age 
containing the much decayed skeleton of a young man along with a 
beaker. 

Over the cover-stone of the cist now described there was a depth 
of about 18 inches of soil; the cover was a large slab of somewhat 
irregular shape, 5 feet in its greatest length, 3 feet 6 inches at the greatest 
breadth, and varying from 4 to 7 inches in thickness. All the stones 
forming the cist were of the local red Benachie granite. The cist was 
formed by four slabs set on edge, one at each side and one at each end: 
and the main axis lay north-east and south-west. The side slabs con- 
verged slightly at the top; the stone at the north-east end overlapped 
the stone on the north-west side and just met that on the south-east 
side, while the stone at the south-west end overlapped the stone on the 
south-east side and just met that on the north-west side—an ingenious 
method of preventing the side stones from falling in, The depth of the 
cist was | foot 6 inches, and the inside measurements at the level of the 

' Proc. Soc, Ant, Scot., 1032-33, vol. Ixvii. p. 228. 
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mouth were: length along the south-east side 3 feet 6 inches, and 
along the north-west side 3 feet 1 inch; breadth at the north-east end 
1 foot 8 inches. and at the south-west end | foot 13 inches. 

The position of the rather decayed skeleton indicated that the body 
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Fig. 1. Short Cist at Newlands, Oyne, Aberdeenshire. 


had been placed in a flexed attitude on its left side, with the head at the 
north-east end and facing the south-east. The bones of the skeleton 
are in a fragmentary condition, but are those of a man about thirty-five 
to forty vears of age, of medium build and of a calculated stature of 
5 feet 4 inches. The skeleton is represented by the right half of the 
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skull with fragments of lower jaw; fragments of the following: verte- 
bree, ribs, right shoulder-blade, right humerus and forearm bones; 
nearly complete right femur and upper three-fourths of shaft of right 
tibia. The femur is not a stout bone, but its shaft is nicely moulded, 
showing torsion and Hattening of the upper part—plafyermia; the 
shatt of the tibia is flattened from side to side—plalyenemia. 





Fig. 2. Beaker from Short Cist at Newlands, Oyne, Aberdeenshire, (].) 


The right half of the skull is intact, but as it has undergone post- 
mortem warping any measurements would not be reliable. It is moder- 
ately thick-walled, with well-developed superciliary ridges and mastoid 
processes. The sutures of the vault are open, except that the lower 
ends of the coronal suture are commencing to ossify. It has the char- 
acters typical of the short cist beaker skull; relatively very broad— 
brachyeephalic—with flattened occipital region and short square face. 
In the north-east corner, beside the skull, lay the urn. 

The urn (fig. 2) is a perfect specimen of the beaker class and is 
formed of hard reddish-brown clay. It measures 62 inches in height, 
64 inches in diameter at the mouth, 5;4; inches at the neck, 6,3) inches 
at the bulge, and 34 inches across the base; the average thickness of 
the wall is #4) inch, and the capacity is 75 fluid ounces. The outer 
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surface is decorated with three zones of ornamentation, one round 
th ra * ; i i i tn ay. : 
the rim 12 inch broad, another round the shoulder 15 inch broad, and 





Fig. 3. Bracer in Polished Slate—upper surface—tfrom Short Cist of Newlands, 
Ovne, Aberdeenshire. (f.) 


the third round the lower part about 14 inch broad. The decoration 
of the zones consists of narrow bands of vertical and oblique impressions 
enclosed by horizontal lines, all evidently executed by impressing the 
moist ‘clay with a notched tool. 





Fig. 4. Bracer in Polished Slate—upper and under surfaces—from Short Cist at Newlands, 
Oyne, Aberdeenshire. (7.) 


Contained in the cist along with the skeleton and beaker were two 
stone bracers or bowman’s wrist-guards, a barbed flint arrow-head, two 
flint knives, two small flint flakes, and three larger roughly chipped 
flints. 

The two bracers are of polished slate, the smaller one being a putty- 
eoloured phyllite, and the larger one a dark spotted phyllite—rocks 
of this kind are found in the not far distant Hill of Foudland. The 
smaller bracer measures barely 3 inches in length, ;4; inch in breadth, 
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and ¢ inch in thickness; the breadth is rather less in the middle than at 
either end; the upper surface is slightly convex, while the under surface 
is quite flat; there is one perforation at each end, 4 inch in diameter, 





Fig. 5. Horbed Flint Arrow-head from 
Short Ciet at Newlands, Ovne, Aber- 
deenshire. (7.) 


Fig. 6. Flint Knife from Short Cist at Newlands, 
Oyne, Aberdeenshire, (¢.) 





Fig. 7. Flint Kiaife from Short Cist at Newlands, Oyne, Aberdeenshire, (.) 


and countersunk from either side (fig. 3). The larger bracer measures 
34 inches in length, 1447 inch in breadth, and 2 inch in thickness; the 
breadth is } inch less in the middle than at either end; the upper 
surface is convex, the under slightly concave from side to side: at each 
end are two perforations countersunk from the under surface where the 
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diameter is 4 inch and narrowing to 3/5 inch on the convex surface ; 
on the under surface two shallow parallel grooves run between the 
perforations at either end, each groove being about 4 inch wide and 
jis inch deep—these grooves were probably for the string used in tying 
on the bracer (fig. 4). So far as ascertained there is no record of two 
bracers being found together in a cist burial in this country, and a bracer 
with two parallel grooves on the under surface seems to be unique. 

The barbed arrow-head (fig. 5) is of an almost translucent flint and 
measures 1 inch by 4 inch; unfortunately the stem is broken. The two 
small flint flakes are roughly oval in shape, each measuring 1 inch by 
3 inch. One flint knife (fig. 6) measures 23 inches long by 1; inch, 
is somewhat sickle-shaped, with straight back formed of cortex and the 
eutting edge convex and finely chipped on one surface. 

The other knife (fig. 7), of blackish-brown flint, is oval-shaped, 
measuring 3 inches by 12 inch, and its margin showing flaking all round. 
There are also three pieces of roughly flaked flint, the smallest measur- 
ing 13 inch by 1 inch and the largest 22 inches by 2 inches; these have 
been rather roughly chipped and might be used as scrapers. 

R. Laidlaw Smith, Esq., of Pittodrie, Aberdeenshire, has presented 
the contents of the cist to the University of Aberdeen. 
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ITT. 


EXCAVATION OF A KITCHEN-MIDDEN NEAR GULLANE, 
EAST LOTHIAN. By HARRY J. YOUNGER, F.S.A.Scor. 


This excavation was carried out at the instigation of Mr James S. 
Richardson, Inspector of Ancient Monuments for Scotland. The situ- 
ation of the midden is in the sand-hills at the eastern end of a bunker 





Fig. 1. View of the Kitehen-midden near Gullane. 


which runs inland for some 200 or 500 yards from the east end of Gullane 
Bay. The bunker runs parallel to and about 150 yards north of the 
third hole on Muirfield Golf Course. It was Mr Richardson who identi- 
fied the kitchen-midden as such. He has frequently walked over this 
ground and had always been expecting to find prehistoric relics. About 
two years ago he noticed that the wind had bared a small mound, reveal- 
ing heaps of shells. An inspection of the surface soon showed traces 
of prehistoric habitation, such relics as animal bones and bits of pottery 
indicating the probability of an early [ron Age settlement. The ground 
at that time belonged to Colonel Hamilton Grant of Biel, and he readily 
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agreed to the suggestion that an excavation of the site should be under- 
taken. Shortly afterwards the ground was sold to the Honourable 
Company of Edinburgh Golfers, and it is due to their kindness that 
permission has been granted for the work to be carried out. As I hap- 
pened to be living close to the site, Mr Richardson proposed that I should 
do the excavation. 

Fig. 1 gives a view of the midden. The plan (fig. 2) shows that the 
shape of the midden is roughly oval, the longer axis being about 
75 feet and the shorter 35 feet. These figures are only approximate, 





as the limits of the subject are naturally not at all clearly defined. 
There is a gradual slope down from the east to the west end. 

The first stage of proceedings was to search the surface carefully. 
The commonest objects found were bits of bone, and these form the 
subject of a report at the end of this note. Other surface relics of archie- 
ological interest will be dealt with when I give the list of the finds from 
the midden. After the surface had been cleaned up we began to 
remove the top sand, and soon came on traces of blackening at the west 
end of the midden, only a few inches below the surface, One naturally 
expected a fire-place, and efforts were made to expose the level on which 
it would be set, but it proved very difficult to assign an exact area which 
could be called such. My intention was to lay bare all the blackened 
area, leaving in sifu all the stones in and around the probable site of the 
fire-place. Most unfortunately the site, when it was almost all laid 
bare, was visited by some wanton person who, in my absence, played 
havoc with it. Stones were pitched about, the blackened soil was dug 
into and utterly disturbed, and any hope of charting this important 
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level was entirely blasted. It was a most unfortunate episode and, one 
fears, it robbed the excavation of any pretensions to fullness or ACCUPACY. 
Before the arrival of this person we had laid bare two large round stones, 
about 15 inches in diameter, cach about 6 inches under the surface, and 
each surrounded by a ring of smaller fire-blackened stones (fig. 3). The 
two large stones were about 3 feet apart, and one of them was embedded 
in clay. It seemed likely that there was going to be a similar formation 
about 4 feet away, approximately on an extension of the line joining 





Fig. 3, 


the other two. This, however, could not be verified owing to the activi- 
ties of the intruder. The position of these groups of stones sugested 
that possibly they had been used to support upright poles which, in 
turn, had supported cross-pieces from which pots might have been hung 
over fires built between the stone groups. At a distance of 10 fect 
§ inches south-east from the middle large stone we unearthed two large 
flat stones, the larger being 2 feet 6 inches long by 1 foot 3 inches across, 
the smaller roughly 18 inches square. Parallel to these stones and 
about | foot from them was a line of five smaller stones, a few inches 
apart, with lumps of whale's bone wedged in between them. This 
formation was found under a bank of sand about 2 feet 6 inches high, 
and marked the most southerly point at which anything was found, 
There seemed to be traces of kerb stones bounding the blackened 
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area on its northern and eastern sides, but they could not be said to be 
at all definite, and the line of them is lightly marked on the plan. It is 
not possible to say that any particular area was a fire-place, as the blacken- 
ing of the soil was very irregular, being well marked in some places and 
only slight in adjacent areas. One got the impression that fires had 
been kindled and the ashes strewn about anyhow, thus giving very 
irrecular blackening over a fairly wide area, A further difficulty in 
fixing the locus of the fire-place was the presence of clay. This was 
found in varying quantities at different parts of the excavation, mixed 
up with the blackened subsoil. The largest single piece was one of about 
500 cubic inches, lying at the western end of the blackened area, with 
a number of bones lying below it, and some small “chucky-stanes” 
mixed up in it. Close to this was a lump of prepared clay, such as could 
be held comfortably in the hand and showing, in fact, traces that it had 
been go held. Mixed with the clay at several places we found traces of 
a bright red substance which was analysed as a compound of iron anc 
oxygen. Small amounts of charcoal also were found among the clay, 
but the quantities were too small to enable one to identify the wood 
from which it was made. Another substance found among the clay was 
a black granular gritty material which has been analysed as a compound 
of carbon, oxygen and iron. 

Some 174 feet north-east from the eastern end of the blackened 
soil there was a group of largish stones which suggested that there might 
be another fire-place. Excavation, however, showed no traces of dis- 
coloration of the subsoil. These stones were of whinstone and basta ro 
sandstone. Fragments of pottery moulds were found amongst them. 
The ground slopes down to the north immediately below these stones, 
and at a depth of about 6 inches in this slope there were discovered 
eight pieces of what seemed to be a round-bottomed pottery vessel, 
two of the bits showing part of an everted lip. The fragments, some 
of which have been reassembled by Mr A, J. H. Edwards, are shown 
in fig. 4. At the first glance its form and texture suggested that it might 
he Neolithic, but recent discoveries in Scotland of round-based vessels 
in an Iron Age context make this attribution very doubtful. A curious 
incident was that along with these fragments was unearthed a cigarette 
eard of the Prince of Wales opening the Shakespeare Theatre at Stratford- 
on-Avon in 1928. Fortunately the date marked on the card saved the 
excavator from the pitfall of trying to prove the ecard contemporaneous 
with the vessel. 

There is reason to believe that bronze casting was carried out on the 
site, as numerous small pieces of moulds, crucibles and bronze were 
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collected. Here again a curious coincidence befell, as several large 
pieces of bronze were found with very curious markings on them. It was 
only after very careful scrutiny that it was ascertained that they were 
parts of the nose-cap of a modern shell. With a very little imagination 
it could easily have been suggested that they formed part of a prehistoric 
bronze ornament. 

In addition to the fragments of moulds and crucibles, many pieces 





_* inches. 





Fig. 4. Part of a Vessel of Pottery. 


of rough pottery were collected, but none was large enough to enable 
one to see what were the shapes or sizes of the vessels, 
The list of miscellaneous finds from the midden is quite considerable: 


1. Plate of whale’s bone, 7 inches long, 3 inches broad at its base. 
narrowing by two stepped shoulders to a point, and 4 inch thick. 

2. Jet bead, diameter -45 inch (fig. 5, No. 1). 

3. Two portions of armlets of shale, the chord of each segment being 
14 and 1 inch respectively (fig. 5, Nos. 2 and 3). 

4. Small spotted object of stone?, length -4 inch, breadth -25 inch. 

5. Quadrilateral whetstone, length of sides 1-8, 1-5, -75, and -7 inch 
(fig, 5, No. 4). 
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6. Piece of bronze wire, 1-1 inch long, hammered into quadrangular 
section of about ;); inch, one end being chisel-shaped, the other impertect 
(fig. a, No. 5}. 





Fig. 6. Objects of Stone, Shale, and Bronte. {}-) 


7. Three scrapers, one of quartz, two of chert. 
Dimensions : 
(a) 1:1 inch long, -7 inch broad, -4 inch greatest thickness. 


(ec) 1 +. ee) zs) ** 24 * “a 24 -* +7 


8. Slightly chipped piece of flint. 

9. Two hemispherical bone objects: (a) diameter of base 1-8 inch; 
height 1-2 inch; a hole is bored through it, the diameter of the hole at 
each end being -25 inch; the passage narrows in the centre to a width 
of less than ;/5 inch. The object resembles a whorl, but could not be 
one owing to the contraction of the passage (fig. 6). 

VOL. LXX. oo 
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(5) shows the perforation bored from the under side, not exactly at 
right angles, and tapering towards the top; the diameter of the base 
is 1,4; inch and the height # inch. 





Dae | eee inches 


Fig. 6. Perforated bono Object and Hammer-stone. 


LO. Three hammer-stones, 
Dinensions : 


(a2) 44 inches long, circumference 9 inches. This is a very 
good specimen and shows exceptionally deep marks 
at the points of contact. 

(b) 34 inches long, circumference 6} inches. This stone has 
the thumb and foretinger grips clearly marked (fig. 5). 

(c) length 3 inches, circumference 34 inches. 

11. Four perforated stone dises, two being complete and two 
Incomplete, 
Dimensions : 

(a) greatest diameter 1-1 inch, thickness -25 inch: the 
perforations are countersunk and concentric (fig. 5, 
No. 6). 


(6) similar dimensions, but the countersunk perforations 
are not concentric (fig. 5, No, 7), 
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(c) similar dimensions, but the disc has been broken and 
only half remains (fig, 5, No. 8). 

(d) greatest diameter -75 inch; thickness -5 inch; only the 
beginnings of a perforation on each side are apparent 
(fig. 5, No. 9). 


Large numbers of similar stones have been found in central Aberdeen- 
shire. A paper on the subject is to be found in the Proceedings, vol. xxxvii. 
p. L6G. 

12. Four pot lids, two being good and two indifferent specimens. 

Dimensions : 


(a) greatest diameter 3 inches, thickness } inch. 


(5) ” + a le ‘ “3 inch; 
(e) ty se 43 7." +8 oT r ) inch: 
(ef) i ua 4 "4 . tt 4 inch. 


13. Roman coin, has been examined by Sir George Macdonald who 
reports that it is of the reign of Theodosius I. (a.p. 376-394) and was 
minted at Constantinople. ofv. DN THEODOSIUS PFAVG: bust 
of Theodosius r. laureate. rev. Victory |. holding wreath and palm: 
around VICTORIA AVGGG in ex. 5 CON, 

14. A large number of pieces of pottery, crucibles, and of a mould, 
and bronze droppings. None of these in themselves are worthy of note. 
A certain number of flint chips were also found. 


Tam indebted to Miss Margery L. Platt, M.Se., Royal Sec ‘ottish Museum, 
for the following report on the animal and bird remains and shells found 
in the midden: 

The contents of this kitchen-midden excavated at Gullane so far as 
animal remains are concerned represent a varied assembly of animals, 
domestic and otherwise. Those of food value, bovine remains in par- 
ticular, have been considerably broken up for various purposes at the 
remote period of their accumulation. Since then the fragments have 
become impregnated with mineral salts and. in consequence, are unusually 
hard, a fact consistent with their inclusion in a sandy soil. Most notable 
in this connection are the fragmentary remains of the whale. whose 
bones, usually so light and porous, have been transformed into extremely 
hard and heavy objects. Although the majority of the relics comprise 
those of animals used for food, the dog, pony, and birds undoubtedly 
had other uses. The various species are recorded below in order of their 
numerical importance. 
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Remains of this domestic species are more numerous than those of 
any other animal. They are small in size, the majority probably being 
immature, and of a shorthorn variety. Many bones have been split 
longitudinally for the extraction of marrow. 

Red Deer (Cervus elaphus). 

This is not so well represented as the ox. Fragments of heavy 
antlers and a large-sized axis vertebra prove certain individuals at 
least to be of larger size than red deer of to-day. These particular 
relics are therefore of the old Scottish Red Deer, which were banished 
from East Lothian prior to historic times. 

Although the relics of this animal are very scanty, both young and 
mature animals are represented, 

Horse. 


Remains of this are very few, and indicate a breed of slender build. 


Fragments of limb bones and vertebrm of a very large whale occur. 
They are comparatively hard, not so brittle as in most cases, due to 
infiltration of mineral salts from the sandy soil, 

Sheep. 
Only four bones of this species remain, one being a portion of a massive 


horn. If these relics do not represent a later intrusion, then the presence 
of a large-horned breed similar to the Soay is indicated, 


Dog. 


Part of the single mandible of a dog is present which was evidently 
an animal of rather large size. 


Birds. 

The wing bone of a Guillemot (Uria a. aalge) and the pelvis of a 
Mallard (Anas p. platyrhyncha) are represented, 
Sh ef lftsh i. 

Many shellfish, derived no doubt from the neighbouring beach, were 
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probably used as food. These include limpets (Patella vulgata), oysters 
(Ostrea edulis), razorshells (Hnais ensis), ‘* buckies” (Buccinwm wndatum), 
a winkle (Littorina litterea), a scallop (Pecten maximus), and a supar-shell 
(Cyprina itslandica). 


There were several bones of the rabbit, which are however of no 
archmological importance. 

Evidence from the animal remains leads to the assumption that the 
relies are of late prehistoric or early historic date. 


IV. 


(1) CARMINNOW FORT; (2) SUPPLEMENTARY EXCAVATIONS 
AT THE VITRIFIED FORT OF FINAVON, ANGUS: AND 
(3) SOME BRONZE AGE VESSELS FROM ANGUS. By 
Proressor V. GORDON CHILDE, B.Lrrt., F.S.A.Scor. 


(1) CaRMINNow Fort, STEWARTRY OF KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 


The area marked “ Earthworks" on the O.S. map (xiii. N.W.) with the 
exception of the highest corner is occupied by a plantation of firs, These 
were still standing at the time of excavation, and between them the 
bracken was growing 3 feet high. Such vegetation very effectively 
masks surface indications, while the roots have distorted the structure 
of the ramparts and so disturbed the subsoil as to impede the recog- 
nition of post-holes. At the one point where the works extend beyond 
the limits of the plantation, the modern dyke built to enclose it and a 
foot-track following the line of the ancient fosse have complicated the 
picture, 

Moreover, the geological features of the glaciated district often 
simulate human works. At the site and generally in the vicinity the 
bedrock is covered with glacial deposits of varying depth and character. 
Our excavations and neighbouring quarry sections reveal everywhere 
as the ultimate subsoil a very sandy anal gravelly sort of boulder clay,"” 
always grey in colour. Its surface is often, but not always, covered by 
a sandy and stony till, differing from the “ boulder clay" only by eS 
orange-colour, The surface of the boulder clay is not naturally level 
but hummocky, furrowed by non-human agencies and strewn with 
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Fig. 1. Carminnow Fort: Plan, 


main 








| The ramparts straddle a natural ridge of boulder clay, 515 feet above 
O.D., that slopes gently to the gorge cut by the Deugh. A curved section 
of works, much obscured by grass and trees, extended westward from the 
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sida crest to the edge of the gorge and bounded the higher part of the 
fort about 510 feet above O.D. East of the crest an area lying on an 
average nearly 20 feet lower has also been enclosed by banks and ditches, 
dimly discernible among the trees and ferns. But some of the hollows 
in this lower area are certainly natural. Immediately at the foot of 
the ridge our sections 1, 2 and 3 crossed a hollow in which the surface 
of the boulder clay stood 492, 489, and 478 feet respectively above O.D. 
The hollow was found in each case to be filled wp with 3 to 4 feet of loamy 





A | SECTION 1 | 
4? o Cd 20 SO FEET 


Fig, 2. Carminnow Fort: Sections through Wall, 


soil, and contained many large boulders, but its rounded bottom betrayed 
its natural origin. 

Beyond the depression the clay, here covered by orange till, rose to 
a second lower ridge, 496, 493, and 484 feet respectively above O.D. It 
was upon this ridge that the defences of the eastern side of the enclosure 
seem to have been erected. 

The shallowness of the soil on the higher part of the fort made it 
improbable that relics should have been preserved there. Our operations 
were accordingly confined to the lower portions, where deep soil might 
have preserved relics, and to the highest corner, where the defences 
appeared particularly conspicuous. Trenches were cut across the works 
on the crest of the ridge and at points below it (cuts 5, 4, 1, 2, and 3). 
Cuts la and 36 were designed to explore level patches that might have 
been used for habitations, 

In cuts 3, 1, 4, and 5 the innermost “defences” proved to be a rough 
wall or dyke of stones, or stones and turf. It had been badly distorted 
by tree roots and doubtless plundered for dyke-building. In the best- 
preserved section on the crest of the ridge the faces stood 30 to a3 inches 
high and were § feet apart. In section 3 the rampart was 7 feet wide. 
The inner face is composed of small stones—11 by 10 by 6 chan: 10 by 
6 by 4 inches or less—not laid in courses but yet neatly fitted together 
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and tightly wedged (fig. 3). The foundation course of the outer face 
consists of large irregular blocks, as much as 3 feet high, with smaller 
stones filling in the chinks between them and laid upon th 
core is made up of large boulders packed tightly but 
and mixed with loose earth. 
in places, 


em. The 
without order 
In cut 1, slabs on edge had been used 


The strips of wall exposed in sections 1, 4. and 5 certainly form parts 





Fig. 3. Inner Face of Wall in Section ¥. 


of one continuous rampart that probably extended right to the cliff 
edge on the west. The section ex posed in cut 3 in its turn runs down 
5D feet from cut 3 to the gorge, but is not in line with the 


foregoing and 
does not seem to join on to it. 


In cuts 36 and 2 no CONVINCING traces 
of walling were exposed, so that there may be a gap of nearly 100 feet 
where the wall is untraceable. This space doubtless includes the gate, 
but it is either overgrown with dense trees and bracken or traversed 
by a footpath, so that it eould not be conveniently explored, 


Beyond the rampart just described section 5 gives clear surface 
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indications of a ditch, but the plantation dyke and footpath made it 
an unpromising spot for excavation. A V-shaped ditch, 6 feet wide 
and cut to a depth of 2 feet into the grey boulder clay, was, however, 
definitely traced in cut 3 immediately outside the rampart. In section 
| there is a hollow, some 12 feet wide, beyond the rampart. Over this 
space the orange till is missing, perhaps because it had been dug away 
in antiquity, but the presence of a fosse cutting into the grey boulder 
clay could not be established here. On the contrary, resting upon the 
level surface of the grey “clay,” we encountered a ruinous construction 





Fig. 4. * Hearth” in Section I, 


occupying the southern half of our trench: rows of amall stones, forming 
perhaps the bases of walls, enclose a roughly triangular space which was 
filled with black soil (? peat ash) to a depth of 5 to 7 inches (fig. 4). 
The subsoil under and at the edges of the enclosure was hardened 
as if baked. We may, therefore, be dealing here with an early fire- 
place, | 

Cut 5 revealed a definite counterscarp bank beyond the presumed 
ditch. The bank, composed of loose till, was kept in place by a kerb 
of stones set edgewise in the orange subsoil. Under the material thus 
retained was a layer of peaty earth marking the “old turf-line” at the 
time of the bank’s erection. A low bank of gravel covers the boulder 
clay beyond the fosse in section 3, but no underlying turf-line establishes 
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its artificial character. In cut 1 the orange till, forming a deposit 12 
inches deep beyond the hollow that contained the fire-place, looks and 
feels thoroughly natural and fades imperceptibly towards its base into 
the admittedly natural grey boulder clay. 

The bank of orange till in section 1 is interrupted after 14 feet by a 
hollow, 6 feet wide, in which orange till is missing and even the surface 
of the boulder clay slopes down a foot, only to rise again to its former 
level. This hollow contained several boulders, too big to lift, mixed 
with dirty soil which, however, was free of bones or relics, The hollow 
may mark the line of a small outer ditch. A downward slope of the 
boulder clay at the end of section 5 may also mark the same ditch, but 
surface indications of its presence are nowhere distinct. In section 3 
where the turf-line led us to expect a ditch, excavation showed the boulder 
clay running horizontal and undisturbed, 

On the edge of the precipitous slope down to the river at the western 
end of section 3 a ridge of large stones protrudes through the turf. 
Comparable accumulations of stones can be observed at other points along 
the edge of the declivity throughout the enclosed area, but not on the 
open moorland beyond. It being unlikely that they are natural, these 
accumulations may mark the line of an old dyke or rampart along the 
edge of the gorge. A number of the stones near the end of section 3 
were fully exposed, but not even excavation down to virgin soil revealed 
a trace of building or deliberate arrangement. Elsewhere too surface 
indications and rabbit-scrapes disclose only chaos. If there ever was a 
wall along the precipice, it must have been so flimsy that erosion and 
tree roots have utterly distorted it. 

At no pormt in the areas excavated were indications of habitations 
obtained. However, the depression in cut 1, diagnosed above as natural, 
was filled to a depth of 18 inches with dark soil and stones under 
nearly 2 feet of recent yellow loamy soil. From this dark soil numerous 
minute scraps of burnt bone and an unworked flint chip were recovered. 
A similar band of dark soil and stones, this time only a couple of inches 
thick, was encountered 2 feet below the turf in that part of the same hollow 
intersected by cut 2. In cut 36 another patch of dark soil, some 10 
feet square in area and 2 to 6 inches deep, was uncovered, barely 1 foot 
below the modern turf. The area had once been used by a family of 
rabbits for a burrow, and it is possible that the colour of the soil is due 
to them. Scraps of finely comminuted bone, a couple of flint chips and 
one extremely minute fragment of what may once have been a pot were 
in any case discovered here. A few scraps of burnt bone also came to 
light against the inner wall face in section 5. Finally in section 3, 
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91 inches below the turf, the iron ferrule of a modern walking-stick was 
sticking in the inner face of the rampart. r = | 
The Society is indebted to Sir ‘Alexander Gibb and to Sir Robert 
Macalpine & Sons, contractors for the Kendoon Reservoir, for the 
opportunity of examining the site prior to its submergence and for 
assistance towards the cost of the operations, and to Miss Stewart and 


Mr Turner, of the League of Prehistorians, for assisting in supervising 
the work. 


(2) SUPPLEMENTARY EXcaVATIONS AT THE VITRIFIED ForT 
oF Finavon, ANGUS. 


In the hope of solving some of the problems left over from the previous 
two seasons’ work, further sections were opened up in the fort in August 
1935. - | | 

To reach the occupation level just inside the southern rampart, that 
had previously proved the most likely spot for relics, a new section, F, 
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Fig. 6. Finavon Vitrified Fort: Plan. 


8 feet in width was cut. beginning 37 feet west of the west end of section 
B.! (fig. 5). The bank of debris from the rampart was particularly low 
at this point, so that it seemed as if the occupation level should be 
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reached here with a minimum of labour. The section was dug at right 
angles to the assumed line of the wall. Taking as base an extension of 
line B (the base of section used in 1934), the section reached rock- 
outerop after 7 feet. From this point the outcropping conglomerate rose 
to a ridge (6-5 feet below datum) 14 feet from base and began to dip 
again 20 feet from base. The trench cut the line of the rampart's inner 
face 25 feet from base, but the crest of the superficially visible bank of 
debris coincided with the crest of the conglomerate ridge, 17 feet from base. 

There was a gap in the wall face at the eastern side of the trench, 
but the foundations were picked up on the other side of the section 
and were followed for a distance of 12 feet by an enlargement of the 
excavation. The foundation course consisted mainly of small flat 
stones, about 1 foot long but only 2 to 4 inches thick. In places the 
second course was also preserved, and was found then to consist of larger 
stones; for instance, one was 18 inches long by 2 feet wide by 8 inches 
thick. The stones were lai! directly on the very irregular surface of 
the conglomerate and were themselves irregular in shape, only the inner 
edges being straight. There was no evidence for a back face to this wall, 
but the slope of the rock behind it was in some places counterbalanced 
by a course of flat slabs below what, viewed from inside the fort, must 
be termed the foundation course. Owing to the uneven rock on which it 
rested the wall-foundation was not perfectly straight, but, with a maxi- 
mum deviation of 9 inches, it continued the line of the face exposed in 
section 1. 

Section F was continued beyond the line of inner face to a total length 
of 50 feet. From the rock ledge on which the wall face stood the level 
of virgin soil fell 44 feet in 20 (to 13-40 feet below datum), the sloping 
subsoil being interrupted in places by step-like ridges of outcrop. Between 
45 and 50 feet from base the trench exposed large quarried blocks of 
sandstone of the same form as those elsewhere used in the outer face 
of the rampart. This was to be expected in the section between 45 and 
46 feet from base, but, despite an enlargement of the trench here, no 
continuous line of foundations came to light. On the other hand, the 
stem of a clay pipe discovered on virgin soil disclosed the activity of 
workmen last century. The rampart must have been quarried away 
right to its foundation in constructing a road to the plantation on the 
southern platform of the hill. 

Inside the line of the inner face the trench cut through the usual 
deposit of black soil containing animal bones and fragments of pottery. 
Three pigs’ skulls were noted among the bones but no other relics. Where 
the foundation course was missing, this black layer extended for a dis- 
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tance of 3 feet beyond the line of inner face. Beyond that point a thin 
purplish layer, similar to that noted immediately under the occupation 
layer in section B, covered the subsoil. Beyond the assumed line of 
the outer face there was another dark layer, comprising small pieces of 
charcoal of oak and other woods, but no large logs. 

The gap in the foundation af the inner face must be due to the same 
disturbance as had removed the whole of the outer face and left instead 
a clay pipe-stem; there was no sign of a door-cheek where t he inner face 





Fig. 6. Slabs in Section C2. 


ended. ‘The complete removal of the rampart’s foundations here in 
recent times shows that it would be futile now to look for the gateway 
which presumably les right on the line of the main road across the fort 
as marked upon our plan. 

To determine whether any structure survived in the interior of the 
fort, an area 20) feet wide along line A and ultimately 25 feet long along 
the southern margin of section C' was eleared down to virgin soil. In 
the eastern half of this area no constructions could be recognised, though 
slabs that might have fallen from the rampart were found as far as 9 
feet south of C. In the western half of the area such slabs were more 
numerous. By removing loose and tilted slabs we were here left with a 
plausible-looking “pavement * of very irregular plan (fig. 6). The slabs of 
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this “pavement” (from 34 to 6 inches thick) all lie practically horizontal, 
with a difference of level of less than 6 inches from south to north. The 
subsoil on the other hand was dipping more rapidly, so that there was a 
difference in level of the virgin soil, underlying the slabs, of from 9 to 
IZinches. In fact, the slabs furthest from the rampart rested immediately 
on virgin soil while those near the margin of section C covered other slabs 
and a deposit of black soil mixed with large pieces of charred wood. 
The latter deposit is evidently identical with that found so widely dis- 
tributed in section C itself, where the logs covered the occupation deposit 
proper. Hence the pavement, if such it be, is later than the bed of 
charred logs and the underlying occupation layer described last year in 
section C, 

On the margins of the supposed pavement several shallow hollows, 
none more than 6 inches deep, were observed to have been excavated 
in virgin soil. These were carefully plotted, but make no intelligible 
pattern. Quite possibly they are due only to moles. No relics nor 
even charcoal were found above the paving slabs. It is therefore still 
possible that these slabs, despite their curiously horizontal position and 
the neatness with which some seem to fit together, may after all represent. 
merely the spill-over from the collapse of the rampart. If they have 
really been set to form the floor of some construction, the latter must be 
later than the main occupation of the fort defined by the “occupation 
layers"’ explored in 1934, and even later than the event which has left 
the layer of burnt logs all round the interior. If the pavement be accepted 
as evidence of a secondary occupation of the site, we might assign to 
the same period the fragment of a rotary quern found high up in the 
debris of the south rampart. 


REPORT ON FURTHER BONE RELICS FOUND DURING THE EX- 
CAVATION OF THE VITRIFIED FORT AT FINAVON, ANGUS. 
DURING 1935. By Marcery I. Puarr, M.Se., Royal Scottish Museum, 
Edinburgh. 


With the exception of a broken shell of the common snail (Cepia 
nemoralis (L.)), all the animal remains found at Finavon last year were 
of ordinary mammalian domestic stock, no doubt used for food. Unlike 
the previous year, no bones of a wild species such as the Red or Roe Deer 
occurred, Oxen, pigs and sheep are practically evenly represented in 
numbers of individuals. 

Ox, 
The fragments of bovine remains, because of their superior size, 
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appear to exceed in numbers those of the other two species; but this 
is not really the case, since the presence of only three animals can be 
estimated. The features exhibited are typical of young adults and in 
no instance are particularly large. They suggest a slenderly built ox of 
characteristic shorthorn variety. Measurements are given below of two 
complete cannon bones.t On reference to the figures it will be seen that 
the metatarsal resembles closely that recorded last year from the same site, 
which was compared with similar data from a small ox of Shetland race. 


Metacarpal, Finavon. 

Maximum length . , : . 172-5 mm, 
‘ width of proximal end . . 85-0 mm, 

i » distal end , : . §%-1 mm. 
Minimum ,, ., Shaft , 7 . 2-3 mm. 

* Metataraal, 

Maximum length . : . 190-5 mm. 
“ width of proximal end : . 30) mm. 

mA . ww distal end . 48-0 mm. 
Minimum - as Bat : ; 20° Mm. 

Pig. 


The remains of at least five animals can be recognised. They do 
not indicate a pig of large size. Examination of the lower jaws with 
teeth proves the presence of two mature specimens, a third rather older 
with last molars well worn, and lastly two young ones from the jaws of 
which the milk molars had not been shed. 


Sheep. 

The comparatively sparse relics of the sheep reveal the occurrence 
of four individuals: three adults and a very young specimen. There 
are no horn cores and little evidence of the actual breed present. The 
only bones of any significance are two radii of large size indicating a 
long-limbed sheep, rather above the mean in height. A left and a right 
radius were uninjured, exact proportions of which are recorded below. 





Meadius, Left. Right. 
Maximum length Pr ; LG1-0 mim. 152-5 mm. 
width of proximal end 27-2 mm. 34-1 mm. 
7 distal end 27-7 mm. 28-4 mm. 
Minimum oe Shaft ¢, 15-2 mm, 17-8 mm. 
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The majority of the bones, although broken as usual, did not give 
the appearance of having been purposely fractured for the production of 
artifacts, etce., and only one fragment was charred indicating the use 
of fire. 


(3) Some Bronze AGE VESSELS FROM ANGUS. 


The food-vessel shown in fig. 7 was unearthed some thirty years 
ago on Sandyford Farm, Kirriemuir (0.8. map, Forfar, Sheet xxx). A 
plounghman was getting stones for building a bridge to replace the ford 
from which the farm takes its name and found a cist consisting of four 
uprights and a capstone. The cist is said to have contained two vessels 
and dark greasy earth. The latter feature points to a burial by inhuma- 
tion; in the acid soil of Strathmore skeletons are liable to be completely 
consumed, but burnt bones are, of course, permanent and would attract 
attention. The cist was found on the southern slope of a low sandy 
knoll adjacent to a permanent spring. The ploughman insists on the 
sandy nature of the knoll in contrast to the more clayey soil of the rest 
of the field in which it lies, and it may be added that the knoll itself is 
not on the crest of the ridge. As no mention is made of a cairn and no 
trace of such is now visible, the cist may be presumed to have been a 
“flat grave.” | | 

One of the urns in the cist crumbled away, but the other was preserved 
in the farm-house till the furniture was sold in August 1955. The urn 
was then purchased by Provost Graham of Forfar, who has kindly allowed 
me to photograph and describe the vessel. 

The food-vessel is composed of the usual soft, badly baked ware, and 
has been kept together since its discovery by a string round the neck ! 
which was only temporarily removed while the photograph was being 
taken. The vessel belongs formally to Abercromby’s type la. The 
shoulder is encircled by two broad grooves. Six ears or stop-ridges 
each span both grooves and project beyond the line of the intervening 
moulding. Each ear is pierced with two holes, corresponding to the 
grooves, but the holes are too small to take a cord, and it is doubtful 
whether they go right through the ear; in any case they are mere vestiges 
of the functional string-holes. 

The upper two-thirds of the vessel are decorated with impressions, 
arranged to form herring-bone bands. Above the shoulder the elements 
of the design appear as mere cuneiform imprints; the flat tool that pro- 
duced them has been impressed edgewise into the soft clay so that the 
top end went in furthest. In the lower rows the marks of teeth can just 

1 Tt is eo figured in Allan Reid, Antiquilies of Airriemuir, p. 303, 
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Fig. 7. Food-vesael from Sandyford, Angus. 
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be distinguished within the impressions. Evidently the implement usec 
was the toothed stamp often employed for decorating food-vessels, 
although its teeth seem to have been badly worn down; quite possibly 
the same tool made the impressions in the upper rows though teeth- 
marks are invisible in them. There is one row of triangular jabs along 





eat 


2 
7 Inches. 
Fig. 8. Cordon Urn, Keithick. 


the rim’s outer edge and four similar rows along the bevelled interior. 
The base is plain. 

In decoration (as in general form) the Sandyford urn agrees with many 
food-vessels from the eastern part of Britain, in contrast to the Irish 
types, found on the west. The concentration of food-vessels in Angus 
has already been noted by Dr Mitchell, and we can now add another dot 
to the cluster she has plotted. 

In 1892 ploughing operations between Keithick House and the Isla 
(O.S. map, Perthshire, Sheet lxiii)' brought to light a small urnfield com- 


1 The -inch 0.5, map records several cists in the vicinity 
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prising at least four interments. All the urns were standing mouth down- 
wards over cremated bones; one contained a pigmy vessel which was 
unfortunately lost. The bases on all the urns were smashed by the plough, 
but the remaining sherds were collected and are now preserved in Keithick 
House. The proprietrix, Miss Brodie Wood, very kindly permitted me 
to examine and describe the vessels. 

The best-preserved urn must have stood about 1 foot high. It belongs 
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Fig. 0). Sherd of Urn 2, KReithick. (}.) 


to Abercromby’s type 6, the cordon urn (fig. 8). The zone above the 
upper cordon, corresponding to the overhanging rim of the ancestral 
form, is decorated with a lattice pattern formed by the imprints of a 
course twisted cord. 

Urn 2 belonged to the same type, and exhibited on the upper register 
a chevron pattern formed by two parallel cord-imprints (fig. 9). The 
cord had been wrapped round the urn’s body below the rim and just 
above the top cordon, and here the imprint af the overlapping end of 
the cord is just visible on the surviving sherd. 

Urn 3 belonged to the same type, but is even more degenerate than 
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the foregoing. The surface was quite void of any impressed decoration. 
The only surviving cordon, about 3 inches below the rim, barely projects 
above the body of the vase, but a shallow groove, left by the potter's 
thumb, just above the cordon enhances its effect. 

lirn 4, represented only by a small fragment, must have resembled 
urn 2 very closely. * 

In all the urns the rim is simply rounded (as in fig. 9), without any 
trace of fattening or internal bevel. 

Typologically all the urns belong to the end of the local Bronze Age. 
Small groups of cinerary urns have been previously reported from 
Strathmore, but, like ours, they fall far short of the extensive urnfields 
of Fife and the Lothians. 


Monpay, 13th April 1936. 


Srr GEORGE MACDONALD, K.C.B., President, 
in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows:— 


Rev. Harry Anprew, Minister of Gilfillan Memorial Church, Gilfillan 
Manse, Ancrum, Road, Dundee. 

Miss SHEILA M, MacponaLp, Blarour, Speanbridge, Inverness-shire. 

W. Scnoires, M.A., Senior History Master, The Abbey School, Fort 
Augustus. 

W. H. Tesxstm., Monkholme, Corbichill Road, Davidson's Mains, 
Edinburgh, 4. 


Miss M. E. Crichton Mitchell, Ph.D., F.S.A.Scot., exhibited photo- 
graphs of three Scottish urns now preserved in the British Museum. 
Miss Mitchell submitted the following statement about the vessels:— 


Fig. 1 is a food-vessel. It measures 4] inches in height, 5;%; across 
the mouth, 6 inches at the widest part, and 3{ inches across the base. 
It was inadequately figured in Abereromby’s Bronze Age Pottery as 
No. 347, and was found at Stonehaven. No further details are available. 
It is a typologically early food-vessel, Irish in character, and notable 
for the attempted false relief ornamentation. 
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It measures 64 inches in height, 5 inches 


Fig. 2, No. 1, is a beaker. 
e widest part, and 34 inches across the 


neross the mouth, 5 inches at th 
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Fig. 1. Food-veasel from Stonchayen. 
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Fig. 2. Beaker from Easter Gollachy (No. 1), and Foml-veasel from Stonehaven (No. 2). 


lt was found in a short cist 3 feet long and lying north-west and 


base. 
at Easter Gollachy, Buckie, Banffshire. The urn was formerly 


south-east 
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in the collection of Hugh Young of Burghead. In perfect condition, 
it is a particularly fine specimen of type C. 

Fig. 2, No. 2, is a food-vessel. It measures 6 inches in height, 6"; 
inches across the mouth, 6 inches at the widest part, and 2}% inches 
across the base. It was found in a cist near Stonehaven. The urn is 
reminiscent of both beaker and food-vessel. But that it may belong 
to the climax of the Scottish Early Bronze Age is proved by an un- 
published find from Kirkealdy. In the Museum there an urn is exhibited 
similar in some respects to the example from Stonehaven. The Kirk- 
caldy urn was associated with perforated buttons, a bronze triangular 
blade, and a stone bracer. 


I have to thank Mr Christopher Hawkes for drawing my attention 
to these urns and the Trustees of the British Museum for the photo- 
graphs reproduced with this note. 

The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 

(1) By H. B. Mackintosu, M.B.E., F.S.A.scot. 

Flat Copper Axe, the top and bottom edges straight, much pitted, 
measuring 54 inches in length, 2,4; inches in width at the cutting end, 
14 inch at the butt, and } inch in greatest thickness, found along with 
“fragment of a sword” (probably part of a halbert), in 1864, in Milton 
Moss, Knockando, Morayshire. 

Lead Plaque of oblong shape, measuring 4% inches in breadth and 
344 inches in height, showing a lion segeant regardant and supporting 
with its right paw a heater-shaped shield bearing the Royal Arms of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


(2) By E. 8. Harrison, F.S.A.Scot. 

Two tattered fragments of brown woollen fabric stitched together 
with a worsted thread, one fragment showing a broad blue band on 
one edge, and two tattered fragments of black woollen fabric stitched 
together with black thread. Found by Mr Menzies of Dallas, Moray- 
shire, 6 feet under the surface in the Yellow Bog above Dallas. 


(3) By Sttow Bremner, Corresponding Member. 
Needle-like object of white Flint, with battered back, measuring 
§ inch in length; two Scrapers of grey Flint, four worked Flints, and 
part of a brass Buckle, from Freswick Links, Caithness. 
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(4) By Watrer G. Grant, F.S.A.5cot. 

Leaf-shaped Arrow-head of light grey Flint, measuring 14 inch by 
7s inch, and five Scrapers of black, red, and grey Flint, measuring from 
17 inch by } inch to fj inch by 11 inch, from the field above Midhowe 
Broch and Neolithic Cairn, Rousay, Orkney- 

Thick leaf-shaped Arrow-head of mottled brown Flint, measuring 
1,4; inch in length, {; inch in breadth, and #5 inch in thickness; Point 
of cream-coloured Flint, measuring 1; inch by j; inch by 4 inch; 
fifteen Scrapers of red, yellow, and dark grey Flint, measuring from 





Fig. 3. An old Orkney Plough. 


1,%; inch by 12 inch to 7; inch by 11 inch; and four worked Blades 
of Flint, found in the field to the south of Bigland Farm, Rousay, Orkney, 
March 1936. 

Fragments of coarse pottery, of indeterminate character, found im 
a mound south of Bigland Farm, Rousay. 

Old Wooden Plough from Orkney, with a single stilt, the iron coulter 
and sock being present, also the original wooden wedge to keep the 
latter in position (fig. 3). 


(5) By Dr Davip Rorte, 17 Hazeldene Road, Aberdeen. 

Silver Luckenbooth Brooch, of the crowned heart type, 14 inch in 
height, with the ‘nitials K.G. and FEAR GOD AND LOVE WERTO 
(Virtue), engraved on the back. It bears the maker's mark I B, probably 
for John Baillie, Inverness, c. 1740, 
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Carved oak cresting, measuring 2 feet 8}inches long, and 9 inches 
deep, from King’s College Chapel, Aberdeen University. 


(7) By James Curie, LL.D., F.S.A.5cot. 


Flat, diseoidal object of Lead, probably a Hat-badge, measuring 
1s’: inch in diameter (fig. 4); on the front is a mell, with a rosette in 
the centre of the side in relief—na rebus for 
Melrose—against a reticulated background; on 
the back, not in the centre, is a loop for sus- 
pension. Found at a depth of 8 feet 6 inches 
in the orchard of St Cuthbert’s, close to the 
gardener’s house, in the channel bringing water 
to the reredorters, Melrose Abbey. - 
(8) By James Simpson, Abercorn, Hope- 

toun. 





Fig. 4. Lend Hat-bawdge from 
Melrose. (}-) 


Old hand-made Mouse-trap of Wood, measur- 
ing 4; inches by 24/5 inches by 1{ inch, found 
by the donor during the demolition of “The Castle,’ 


Lothian. 


at Society, West 





Fig. 5. Carved Stone Ball, probably from Perthahire, 
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(9) By C. 8. T. Caper, F.5.A.Scot. 

Boat- or adze-shaped object of Steatite, cut into shape with a metal 
knife, measuring 6 inches by 2 inches by 14 inch, found among loose 
stones in the core of a heel-shaped cairn at Dale, Delting, Shetland, 
in the summer of 1955. 

(10) By SamMvUEL SMITH, Corresponding Member. 
Stone Whorl, measuring 14 inch diameter, found at Mumirills, Falkirk. 
(11) By THomas Harvie, Fineview, Drummore, Wigtownshire, 
through the Rev. R. 8. G. Anderson, F.S.A.Scot. 

Carved Stone Ball in course of being made (fig. 5). It has been 
intended to have six projecting discs, but only two have been marked 
out, measuring 25 inches in diameter, believed to have been found in 
Perthshire. | 

Loom-weight of burnt Clay, oval, perforated vertically, measuring 


21 inches in height and 1}; inch in diameter, found near Drumore, 
Kirkmaiden parish, Wigtownshire. 


The following Donations to the Library were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors:— 
(1) By H.M. GOVERNMENT. 
Calendar of Inquisitions. Vol. xi. Edward TI. London, 145, 
Calendar of Patent Rolls. Vol. ii. Philip and Mary, 4.p. 1o54- 
1555. London, 1936. 
(2) By Tue INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL COMMITTEE. 
Journal of the English Folk Dance and Song Society. Vol. i. Inter- 
national Festival Number. London, 1945. 
(3) By Tue CnharkMan, PRINCE OF WaLes MuskumM OF WESTERN 
“INDIA. 
Report for the Year 1934-35. Bombay, 1936. 


(4) By THe Secretary, Manx MUSEUM. 
Journal of the Manx Museum. Vol. iii., No. 46. March 1936. 
(5) By L. MacLeELLan Mann, F.S.A.Scot. 


Handbook of The British Architects’ Conference at Glasgow, 19th 
to 22nd June 1935. 
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(6) By Frank Excer, Ph.D., and Harrter Wraac ELGEE, B.A,, 
the Authors, 


The Middlesbrough Museums, Arbroath, 1935. 


(7) By Warer G, GRANT, F.S.A.Scot. 


Orkney Antiquities—The Old Roman Plough. By George Marwick. 
Kirkwall, 1936. 


(8) By Tae Keeper, AsHmo.eax MuUskuM. 
Report of the Visitors, 1935. Oxford, 1935. 


(0) By Sir Georcr Macpona.p, K.C.B., LL.D., President. 
The Wilderness of Zin, By C. Leonard Woolley and T. E. Lawrence. 
London, 1936. " 
Dritter Bericht iiber die Ausgrabungen in Nieder- und Oberleis, Bez. 
Mistelbach, N.-O, By Ernst Nischer-Falkenhof, Wien, and Herbert 
Mitseha-Marheim, Ebendorf. Vienna, 1935. (Reprinted from Wiener 
Prihistoriache Zeitschrifl, xxii.. 1935.) 


(10) By Mrs Contrs, Wellington, N,Z., 
Wimbledon. 


Additional Notes on the Oceurrence of the Sperm-whale in the 
Scottish Seas. By Professor Turner. (Reprinted from Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1871-72.) 

Description of the Park Cwm Tumulus. By Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., M.P., F.R.S. (Reprinted from Journal of the Ethnological Society 
of London, January 1871.) 

Four Sketch Books containing Plans 
Antiquities by George Petrie, 


and Mrs Mrisos, 


and Drawings of Orkney 


(11) By ALEXANDER WuiTELaw, F.S.A.Scot. 


Sixty-nine Lantern Slides illustrating excavations made at the Roman 
Fort on Bar Hill, Gartshore Estate. 


The following Communications were read :— 
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MARCUS COCCEIUS FIRMUS: AN EPIGRAPHIC STUDY. 
By ERIC BIRLEY, M.A., F.S.A., F.S.A.Scor. 


One of the most striking discoveries ever made in Roman Scotland 
was that of May 1771, when workmen engaged in the construction of 
the Forth and Clyde Canal dug into a rubbish-pit a short distance south 
of the fort at Auehendavy on the Antonine Vallum, and found in it, 
besides two huge iron mallets and a battered relief, four complete altars 
and a fragment from a fifth.1 Occasionally there have been rroups 
of altars found within a short time, and close together, in somewhat 
similar circumstances, in Britain—for example, there is the fine series 
that came to light at Maryport, in Cumberland, sixty years or so ago; ? 
but in this case the interest of the find was enhanced by the fact that the 
four complete altars, and probably the fifth as well, had all been dedi- 
cated by the same man, Marcus Cocceius Firmus, centurion of the 
second legion Augusta, to as many as twelve different deities. Comment 
has been made, more than once, on the catholicity of his religion, and on 
the exceptionally large number of gods and goddesses that he thought 
fit to honour; and it was with this aspect of the Auchendavy altars 
in mind that Stuart, in his (Caledonia Romana?” wrote: “* All things 
considered, the antiquary has reason to feel not a little grateful to 
Cocceius Firmus for the considerable addition which he has been the 
means of making to the Roman antiquities of Scotland.’ The point 
is one to which we must return presently, for it appears that just this 
combination of deities is capable of throwing considerable light on 
his previous career; but in the first instance I desire to draw attention 
to another place where a centurion Coceeius Firmus is referred to. 

I. The Digest—In the forty-ninth book of Justinian's Digest of 
Roman Law, chapter xv. deals with posiliminium, the restoration of 
legal rights to Roman citizens who escaped from captivity among 
enemies; the sixth section is an extract from the first book [Er variis 
lectionibus of Sextus Pomponius, the eminent jurist of the second century, 
who began writing as early as Hadrian’s time, though his foruit can be 

* Cf. Macdonald, The Roman Wall in Seollend, Ind ed., 1024, pp. 287-8, 427-41, 


* Cf. Lapidarium Septentrionale, 1876, p. 420, 


* Sn ed., 1852, p. 331. +5 
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shown to fall under Mareus Aurelius.’ In it he quoted a specific case, 
as the Roman jurists often did: Mulier in opus salinarum ob maleficium 
data et deinde a latrunculis extera gentis capla et iure commercii vendita 
ac redempla in causam suam reccidit. Cocceio autem Firmo centurioni 
pretium ex fisco reddendum est—that is to say, ‘“‘A woman condemned, 
for a crime, to hard labour in the salt-works, was subsequently captured 
by bandits of an alien race; in the course of lawful trade she was sold, 
and by repurchase returned to her original condition. The purchase- 
price had to be refunded from the Imperial Treasury to the centurion 
Cocceius Firmus.” Before we consider the question of identification 
that at once suggests itself, it will be convenient if we dispose of the legal 
points involved, as we are enabled to do by other passages in the Digest. 

1. I. xviii. 6, 8 (Ulpian): qui wniversas provincins requnt, ius gladii 
habent et in metallum dandi potestas eis permssa est—' Governors of 
whole provinces have the right to inflict sentence of death, and they 
are allowed the power of condemnation to the mines." Provinciam 
regére is not an uncommon expression; compare Tacitus, Histories, 
iv. 74, the speech of Petilius Cerialis to the Treveri and Lingones in A.p. 70, 
and the inseription of A.p. 225 from Greatchesters on Hadrian's Wall, 
CIL, vii. 732. The distinction is between senatorial legali Augusti 
pro protore and equestrian presides on the one hand, in whom the 
powers of chief justice, governor-general and commander-in-chief were 
vested, and subordinate legali or procuratores, to whom under the 
governor the immediate charge over a division of a province, or some 
branch of the administration of it, might be entrusted; such subordinates 
were competent to deputise for the governor in the majority of his 
functions, but not in eases for which death or penal servitude might 
be inflicted. 

2. XLVI. xix. 8 (Ulpian): in ministeriwm metallicorum Jeminm 
in perpetutem vel ad tempus damnari solent. simili modo in salinas—* It 
is usual to condemn women, whether for life or for a term, to wait upon 
the convicts in the mines, and similarly to the salt-works.” The 
convicts were assigned work according to their capacity: the men to 
act as miners, the women to cook for them anfl the like. 

+. Ibidem: damnatus gervus . . . @ius remanel curus Jual anfequam 
damnaretur—* A slave so condemned remains the property of the man 
who owned him before his condemnation.” That is to say, on the 
completion of a term of hard labour, slaves were to be returned to their 
original owners; but the provision could not apply, for obvious reasons, 
in the case of a life sentence. 


' Prosopographia Imperii Romani, ii., 1808, p. T4, P 521, and the references there cited, 
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4. XLIX. xv. 5 (Pomponius): in pace . . . si cum gente aliqua neque 
amicitiam neque hospitium neque fedus amicilia causa factum habemus, 
hi hostes quidem non sunt, quod autem ex nostro ad eos pervenil tllorum 
fit, et liber homo noster ab cis captus servus fit [et] eorim —"Tn time of peace, 
a race with whom we have neither friendship nor hospitality nor treaty 
of friendship are not indeed enemies, but property of ours that reaches 
them becomes theirs, and a free citizen of ours, if captured by them, 
becomes their alave.” Here the status of the ertera gens is clearly 
defined: and we shall see that it has an important bearing on the scene 
of the kidnapping, that the Jafrunculi came from such a people. The 
status of lafruncult, AS opposed to Aostes, is defined in the next pPassige. 

5. XNLIX. xv. 24 (Ulpian): Aostes sunt, quibus bellum publice populus 
Romanus decrevit vel ipsi populo Romano: ceteri latrunculi vel predones 
appellantur. et ideo qui a latronibus caplus est, servus lafronum non esl 

_ .*ab hostibus aulem captus, ul puta a Germanis et Parthis, el servus 
est hostium et postliminio statum pristinum reeuperal— Enemies are 
those on whom the Roman people has formally declared war, or who 
have themselves declared war on the Roman people; the rest are 
described as bandits or robbers. For that reason, a man captured by 
brigands is not their slave . . . but a man eaptured by enemies, for 
example by Germans or Parthians, is their slave, and can recover his 
original status by the right of postliminium.’’ Here external enemies 
are contrasted with bandits, who may be internal or, as in the case 
quoted by Pomponius that has prompted this inquiry, external. 

From these passages it’ appears that the woman was a slave who, 
for some crime (of what kind we cannot say), had been condemned to 
a term of hard labour by the governor of the province in which she and 
her master were living; while at some salt-works, to which she had been 
sent to serve her sentence, she was abducted by bandits from across 
the frontier; by them she was sold, presumably to slave-dealers, and 
in due course her owner, the centurion Cocceius Firmus, had the good 
fortune to be able to buy her back. Finally, the Imperial Treasury 
was called upon, after litigation that brought the case to the notice of 
Pomponius and so preserved the story for us, to refund the purchase 
money to him. We must infer that the authorities of the salt-works 
were responsible for her safe custody, for the term of her sentence, and 
for returning her to her owner after it had expired; and that it was 
held to be through their negligence that she had left their custody, 
and Cocceius Firmus had been compelled to buy her back. , 

ll. The Question of Identity To students of Roman prosopography 
it is well known that even the most plausible-looking identification, 
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prominent in the first two centuries of the Empire, in which the names 
Titus Statilius Taurus recur time and again.! 

Even where the ranks recorded are the same, or are compatible 
with a single career, it is essential to show identity of period, and if 
possible identity of place, in order to obtain probability for a proposed 
identification. In the case of the two Coccei Firmi, identity of period 
seems reasonably certain. The altars from Auchendavy cannot well 
be earlier than the advance under Lollius Urbicus,? and if the current 
view as to the duration of the occupation inaugurated by that 
advance is correct, they will not be later than the early years of 
Commodus;* and the case quoted by Pomponius must be contem- 
porary with his active career (as an examination of the similar cases 
quoted in the Digest shows), which, as we have seen, extended well 
into the time of Marcus Aurelius. The identity of rank is not in question: 
but it remains to be seen whether we can establish identity of place. 
In order to do that, it will be necessary to return to the passage in the 
Digest, and consider where the salt-works were situated. 

IU. The Situation af the Salt-Works.—Two points seem sufficiently 
clear, in the light of the evidence discussed above. The salt-works 
were in a province beyond the frontier of which there were tribes owing 
no sort of allegiance to Rome; and they were near enough to the frontier 
to be exposed to chance raids by such tribes. There were few provinces 
in which the necessary conditions could be found in conjunction. We 
must leave out of account the whole of the eastern frontier of the Empire; 
beyond it were organised kingdoms, enemies in time of war often enough, 
in time of peace in treaty relationship with Rome. Along the southern 
frontier there were tribes ready enough to raid, but salt-works were 
not likely to be found on the edge of the deserts, when the coasts pro- 
vided such plentiful supplies; and where raiders came within reach 
of the coast, at Sala on the Atlantic const of Mauretania Tingitana,* 
there was no opportunity to find a serving centurion, for the province 
was a procuratorial one, with no legionary garrison. Across the Rhine 
and Danube frontiers, the majority of the tribes were in some sort of 
treaty relationship with Rome in this period; * there were elaborate 
arrangements for the guarding of the frontier, though bandits could on 
occasions find their way through, and Commodus, as a well-known 


' Cf, Prosop, fp. Rom,, iii. p., 268, T O10, 

* For the date of his governorship, of. my note, Kine newe Inschriff von Corstopilum in Germania 20, 
L038, pp. 21-6. 

* CS. Macdonald, op. cil., p. 452. 
* ©7. the long and valuable inscription from Chellah, Annde Epigraphique, 1031, Nos. 26, 35. 
' cy. Klose, Roma Alientel-Rondatacten am Rhein und an der Donow, Breslau, 1004. 
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series of inscriptions tells us, had to take measures to stop them; ? and, 
though salt was certainly produced here and there, there do not seem 
to have been galt-works.* There are, indeed, only two provinces in 
which it seems that the necessary conditions might be found—Dacia and 
Britain. In each case the frontier system was in places less elaborate: 
the Dacian /imes was not continuous,? and to the north of the Antonine 
Vallum there was a tract, corresponding approximately to the later 
Kingdom of Fife, bounded only by the road to Inchtuthil, whose chain 
of forts and signal-towers offered no such serious obstacle to raiders as 
the closely guarded Vallum. In each case there were restive tribesmen 
across the frontier, always liable to raid, but seldom causing enough 
trouble to warrant a campaign against them. But Dacia must be 
ruled out, even though there were salt-works there; * for in that 
province, as we learn from two or three inscriptions,’ the salt was 
not worked directly by the State. Instead, it was worked by private 
eontractors who, we must suppose, would hire free labourers or employ 
slaves; we can hardly entertain the notion that a convict, for whose 
return to her original owner the State was responsible, would be placed 
at the disposal of a contractor for the term of her sentence. It seems 
reasonable, therefore, to suppose that the story belongs to the early 
annals of Britain, where we have no evidence for the working of salt by 
contract, and where we have a centurion of the same names recorded; 
and with the conjunction of time, rank, and place we will be justified in 
identifying Cocceius Firmus of the Digest with Marcus Cocceius Firmus 
of Auchendavy. EGut before we return to consider him once more, it 
will be desirable to pay some attention to the particular situation of 
the salt-works, 

The geographer Ptolemy gives Saline, “‘Salt-works,”’ as a place in 
the land of the British tribe of the Catuvellauni—if we can trust the 
accuracy of the recorded position, somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Boston in Lincolnshire; * and the same not uncommon place-name 
occurs twice in the Ravenna List, first following Corinium (Cirencester), 

' Dewau, [LS 8013, 205, and several other instances, 

" The working of salt in the Roman period seems to have left fewer traces than that of pre- 
Homan times; for the Rhineland, ef. Schumacher, Siedelungs- und Aullurgeschichte der Rheinlande 
ron er OUrzeil bia in das Milfelalfer, i, (fie ronriache Periods), 1023, pp. 258-0. Bliomner’s article 
in Pauly-Wissowa, L. A, 2076-00, is of little help, 

' Cy. Fabricius, art. Limes in Pauly-Wissowa, xiii., cola. (41-5, 

* Pauly-Wiesowa, iA, 1002, gives fall references for the Dacian place Saline, twelve miles from 
Potaisesa, by the salt-works of Maros-Ujvrar. 

* COL, fi, 1200 = Desenu, ILS T1447 (Apulum), 1363 (Veosel); Année Epigraphique, 1020, No. 10 
(Dommnesti); Rostowzew, (feechichle der Staalepachi, 1003, pp, 411-4, goneraliees from the evidence 
of the fret two of these, but it seems questionable whether he is justified in doing #o, 

* So Havertield in Pauly-Wissowa, i, A, col. 1002, 

VOL. LXX. 24 
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and again between Derventio and Condate, applied to places that we 
may identify as Droitwich in Worcestershire, and Northwich or some- 
where therenbouts in Cheshire; ! but these places are all too far away 
from the northern frontier, and bandits of an alien race, to come into 
question, We must look farther north, and for salt-works of a different 
kind. 

The production of salt by evaporation from sea-water, no less than 
by mining, was well known to the Romans; the Process is described in 
some detail by the elder Pliny, in the thirty-first book of his Natural 
History from which extracts may be quoted in Philemon Holland's 
version: ? “As touching salt artificiall, made by mans hand, there be 
many kinds thereof. Our common salt, and whereof we have greatest 
store, is wrought in this manner: First they let into their pits a quantitie 
of sea-water, suffering fresh water to run into it by certaine gutters, for 
to bee mingled therewith for to helpe it to congeale, whereto good 
shower of raine availeth very much, but above all the Sunne shining 
thereupon, for otherwise it will never drie and harden. . . . In Fraunce 
and Germanie the manner is when they would make salt, to cast sea- 
water into the fire as the wood burneth. . . . But those verely of France 
and Germanie be of opinion, that it skilleth much what wood it is that 
serveth to the making of such fire. Oke they hold the best, as being 
a fewell, the simple ashes whereof mixed with nothing else, may goe for 
salt. And yet in some places they esteeme Hazell wood meeter for this 
purpose. Now when the said wood is on fire and burning, they poure 
salt liquor among, whereby not only the ashes but the very coales also 
will turne to bee salt. . . . There is no salt but raine water will make 
it sweet & fresh. The more pleasant it will bee and delieat to the 
tast. in case the deaw fall thereupon: but North-east winds engender 
most plentie thereof." In the light of this account, we may picture 
the conditions that guided a choice of a site for coastal salt-works: 
there must be a plentiful supply of fresh water (though in Crete “the 
salt is made in the like pits, but of sea-water onely, without letting in 
any fresh water at all"), as well as suitable wood for the fires, at least 
‘mn the northern districts where that method was practised; and a place 
exposed to north-east winds could be accounted particularly well suited. 
Such conditions clearly obtained on the Fifeshire coast, where indeed 
salt is still produced to-day, I believe; and though there have not been 
traces noted of Roman workings, that is not to say that none existed. 

(Geogr. Hav, 427, 420. 

? axxi. TH-12. 
» The Historie of the Wortd, commonly called the Naturall Historie of C. Plinius Sccundus, London, 
L601: The second Tome, pp. 414-7. 
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So far as I am aware, none have been sought for; and indeed, the tract 
north of the Vallum and east of the road to Inchtuthil seems to have 
received less attention from the students of Roman Scotland than its 
interest warrants. That road can only be explained, as far as the 
Antonine occupation is concerned, as a frontier enclosing the Fifeshire 
peninsula within the province; and it seems desirable to direct attention 
to the point, in the hope that an answer may be found to the question, 
for what reason it was considered desirable for it to be included. The 
Romans worked mineral coal in the region of Hadrian’s Wall, but it 
was never important enough to warrant the occupation of the Fifeshire 
coalfield. But we cannot pursue that subject further now. 

To sum up: conditions on the Fifeshire const were eminently suitable 
for the production of salt; and in Fifeshire alone were bandits from 
across the frontier likely, without serious difficulty, to be able to raid 
salt-wdrks and get away in safety, back across the frontier again. And 
if the salt-works were indeed there, we may suppose that the slave- 
woman's crime was committed while her master was at Auchendavy; 
that will explain why she was sent to serve her sentence there, rather 
than in the Mendip lead-mines or some place nearer to the second 
legion’s headquarters at Caerleon. 

IV. The Dedications at Auchendavy. — Let us now return to the 
Auchendavy altars, and see whether they are capable of throwing 
further light on their dedicator. The list of deities is a striking one, 
not merely for the large number, but for the variety of gods and goddesses 
that are mentioned. Taking the altars in the order in which they appear 
in the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions, the first! is in honour of Jupiter 
Best and Greatest, the special patron of the Emperor, the Empire as a 
whole and the army in particular; * and coupled with him is ** Victorious 
Victory” (a pleonasm that reminds us of the “Military Mars" of a 
couple of altars from Maryport *), a description of that goddess that 
appears to be without a parallel. The next altar * seems at first sight 
to be dedicated to two other proper Roman deities, Diana and Apolli: 
but, as Domaszewski has shown,’ when they occur in this order these 
are really the chief deities of Thrace and the neighbouring provinces, 
cloaked in the guise of their nearest Roman counterparts. The third 
altar, to the Genius of the Land of Britain," is an example of the 

' CIL, vil, L111. 

? Cy. Domaszewski, Die Religion dea r. Heeres, 1805, p, 22 ef seq. 

® CIL, vil. 300-1; for dedjeations to the same Mara in Germany, cf. Riese, Das rheinizehe Ger- 
manien in den andiken Inechriflen, 1014, Noa, 2054-0, 

* OIL, vii. 1112, 

' Op, cil, p. 3. 

* ODL, vil. 1118. 
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customary tribute that piety paid to the presiding divinity of the place or 
sphere in which one’s lot was cast;! we will return to it later; and the 
fourth is the most comprehensive of the lot, set up in honour of Mars 
and Minerva, the Campestres, Hercules, Epona, and Victory—the latter 
this time appearing without any special title.* Mars and Minerva are 
familiar figures in the Roman Pantheon; the former was worshipped 
throughout the army, as was only natural,’ whilst the latter found 
special favour among those grades which were open in particular to 
men of some education;4 and Victory was naturally the object of 
universal worship in the Roman army, which obtained it so frequently. 
But the other deities are in a rather different category. It was not 
until the closing years of the second century that Hercules became 
the object of general worship in the army, and then it was because 
of his equation with the German Donar, as has been demonstrated by 
Domaszewski,* and the increasing prominence of Germans in the rhilitary 
service. Before that time there is only one quarter in which he is to 
be found regularly—on the dedications of the equites singulares in Rome, 
to which we must turn presently. Epona and the Campestres are in a 
special category, as the patrons of mounted men. Epona was the goddess 
of horses; she, too, was widely worshipped, particularly by Celts. 
Indeed, it has been suggested that she was Celtic in origin,” but her 
cult spread widely throughout the Empire—for example, we meet it 
in Thessaly, in Apuleius’s novel The Golden Ass *—and it seems safest 
to leave the question of her origin open:* she was worshipped by 
muleteers and ostlers as well as by cavalry-troopers or even legionaries. 
In contrast to her the Campestres had a strictly limited sphere of 
influence; we meet with them only on altars set up by mounted men 
of the auxiliary arm, in cavalry regiments or in the many infantry 
regiments that included a proportion of horse; they were the deities 
who presided over the parade-ground or riding-school where, often 
enough, a temple was set up in their honour, as by the ala f Asturum 
at Benwell, on Hadrian's Wall, in A.p. 258.2 They were Gallic in origin 
—like the drill-words to which Arrian refers," an indication that the 


' Of. especially Macdonald, op. cil., p. 430, 

'CIL, vil. 1114, 

' Domaszewski, op. cif., pp. 4, 34 ef weg. 

‘Op. cl, p. 2; Vegetiua, Epil. rei milil,, i. 20, ete. 

' Op. cil, pp. 7, 46 ef al, 

* So Macdonald, op. cit., p. 420. 

tii. 27. 

* For a full discussion, ¢f. Keune, art. Epona in Pauly-Wissowa, vi. cols, 225-44. 
‘oCIL, vil. 510; Domaszewski, op. cil., pp. 4-1. 

1 Taclica, 33. 
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auxiliary cavalry of the Empire was mainly raised, at first, in Gaul *— 
but there do not seem to be any dedications to them by civilinns even 
in Gaul. The last of the altars, on which the dedicator’s name is not 
preserved, is to Silvanus: that rustic Roman god who achieved wide- 
spread popularity in many parts of the Empire—in Britain, for example, 
he is equated with the war-god of North Cumberland, Cocidius *— 
but above all in Illyricum;: there, as Domaszewski showed, his name 
was given to a native deity, and it is from the Danube lands that three- 
quarters of the dedications to Silvanus come. To sum up: the list 
includes a number of genuine Roman deities, though not so many as 
one might think at first sig lit; but there are others which seem to 
suggest a connection with the auxiliary cavalry, or with the provinces 
along the Danube. 

“The cult of such an array of gods and goddesses passes the limits 
of what we should look for, even from the most catholic-minded of 
private individuals’’—such is Sir George Macdonald's comment, at the 
elose of his illuminating discussion of the Auchendavy altars; and he 
suggests that they were intended as official dedications, by Cocceius Firmus 
act ing on behalf of the auxiliary regiment or detachment of legionaries 
whom he may be supposed to have commanded at that fort. But it does 
not seem likely that on an official dedication the name of the body, on 
whose behalf the dedication was made, would be omitted; we must 
ascribe the selection of this group of deities to Cocceius Firmus, and 
see whether it has anything to tell us of the man. 

Dedications to groups of deities are not uncommon, though the 
groups are seldom as large as this; and it is usually possible to discover 
the reason that prompted the dedicator to make his particular selection. 
Thus, Marcus Rubrius Zosimus of Ostia, the regimental doctor of 
cohors I1TT Agquitanorum at Obernburg in Upper Germany, thanks 
Jupiter Best and Greatest, Apollo, sculapius, Salus and Fortuna for 
the health of the cohort’s prefect, Lucius Petronius Florentinus; * here 
we have the healing deities, whose co-operation was no less important 
than medical skill in effecting a cure. Again, Gaius Cornelius Peregrinus 
from Mauretania, tribune of a cohort at Maryport, dedicating to the 
Genius of the place, Fortune who leads men home, eternal Rome and 


' Cheeaman, Avrilia of fhe Homan fmperial Army, 1014, pp. 64-5. 

' CIL, vil. 1115. 

' COLL, vii. 642; o recently discovered altar to Cocidius, from Eisingham (to bo published, in 
Archoologia #liana, by Messrs Richmond and McIntyre), shows him with bow and hunting-dog. 

* Domaszewaeki, op. cil., pp. 52-4 of af.; Klotz in Pauly-Wissown, iii, A, col, 123, 

' Op. cit, p. 431, 

* Dessau, ILS 2002 =O1L, xiii. 6021 (cf. alao 6620). 
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good Destiny,’ is plainly pining for a more congenial post. In the case 
of Cocceius Firmus, indeed, the list of deities is such a motley one that, 
at first sight, it might seem no more than evidence for syncretism, the 
unordered mixture of religious ideas. But it can be paralleled, and 
indeed surpassed, in one quarter—among the equites singulares in Rome. 

These were a regiment of cavalry of the guard, first established, it 
seems, by Domitian towards the close of the first century;* in peace 
time they were stationed in the capital, where they had permanent 
barracks, and they accompanied the emperor to the front in time of 
war. In relation to the auxiliary regiments of the frontier armies, 
they occupied the same privileged position as the pretorian guard did 
to the legions. But while the pretorian guard was recruited, until the 
time of Severus, by direct enlistment from a privileged portion of the 
citizen body, the equites singulares seem to have been kept up to strength 
by the transfer of picked men from the ale in the provinces,* as well 
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(perhaps) as by the direct recruiting of likely men in the districts which 
supplied the ale with recruits. Im consequence of this system, the 
equites singulares must at all times have contained a greater mixture 
of races and creeds than any single auxiliary regiment, mainly recruited 
either from the district in which it was first raised, or from the recruiting- 
grounds nearest to its place of garrison; and that will explain the great 
variety of gods and goddesses who found a place on dedications bw the 
corps. By a happy chance, a long series of altars from its quarters in 
Rome are preserved; most of them were set up by groups of time- 
expired men, on the occasion of their discharge from the regiment, in 
the principates of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius; «a few are due to 
individuals on a like occasion, or on the occasion of their promotion to 
the legionary centurionate—further advancement that we might well 
expect outstanding men in a corps d’élite to obtain. The list of deities 
varies*somewhat; one or two are sometimes omitted, and they appear 
in varying order, but, as the accompanying comparative table shows, 
all the Auchendavy dedications with the exception of that to VWietoria 
Fictriz occur regularly on the altars of the equiles singwlares.. The 
parallelism is so striking that it does not seem reasonable to doubt 
that it is not due to chance. We must suppose that Cocceius Firmus, 
earlier in his career, had seen service with the equifes singulares, 
and in their ranks had learnt to worship this distinctive array of 
deities.* 

There are a number of instances recorded of promotion to the 
legionary centurionate from that corps. Thus, Marcus Ulpius Martialis, 
on another of the altars from its quarters in Rome,’ dedicates to Jupiter: 
Best and Greatest, Juno, Hercules and the Campestres, on the occasion 
of his advancement by Hadrian from the rank of decurion (troop com- 
mander—as the place shows, in the equifes singulares) to that of centurion 
in the first legion Minervia, whose station was at Bonn, in Lower 
Germany; and there are other examples, that need not be quoted 
here, of such promotion. It is not unreasonable, therefore, to infer 
something of his earlier career from the altars that Cocceius Firmus 
set up at Auchendavy; we may suppose that, before he joined the 
second legion in Britain as a centurion, he had commanded a troop of 
the equifes singulares. In that case we may carry the investigation 


| Sen Th 74, nota Gy 

2 Jt may be conjectured that at least one other of his altars remains to be found at Auchendavy; 
for June, Fortuna, Felicitas, Salus and the Fates ocour with equal regularity. The absence, from 
the Auchendavy series, of Mercury and the Sulevian Mothers may be due to another couse, 15 is 
suggested below. 

. Dessau, ILS 2213=CIL, vi. $1155, 
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further. His name shows that his father or grandfather obtained the 
citizenship from the emperor Marcus Cocceius Nerva; from his service 
in the equites singulares we may assume that he himself came, not from 
Italy (in the second century still the home of the majority of centurions) 
or one of the fully romanised provinces, but from one of the frontier 
provinces which provided the regiment with its drafts. An examination 
of the inscriptions—for the most part, tombstones of members of the 
corps who died before the completion of their service, and were buried 
in the regimental cemetery in Rome—on which the provinces of origin 
are stated, shows that something like half of the men came from the 
Danube provinces; it is an even chance, therefore, that he came from 
that part of the Empire. But a consideration of the regimental deities 
that he retained, in his dedications at Auchendavy, will be seen to 
strengthen the probability considerably; for while Mercury and the 
Sulevian Mothers. typical Rhineland deities, have dropped out, Sifvanus, 
Diana and Apollo (who, as we have seen, have Danubian connections) 
remain. It is on the Danube, then, and (if we take Diana and Apollo 
as our guides) on the Lower Danube that we must look for the home of 
Coccems Firmus, 

V. The Jnsecriplion from Histria.—Por many years now Roumanian 
archeologists have been engaged in excavation on the site of Histria, a 
town on the coast of the Black Sea, in the Dobruja, not far south of the 
mouth of the Danube; and among their discoveries has been a fine 
series of inscriptions. One of these ' is an altar, dated to the 13th June 
A.D. 169, set up to Jupiter Best and Greatest for the health of the 
Emperor (as the date shows, Mareus Aurelius) by vef(eran/) ef e(ives) 
Riomeant) et Bess con(sistentes) vic(o) Q(uintionis)—" ex-soldiers, Roman 
citizens, and Bessi (a Thracian tribe, a portion of which had long been 
settled in that part of Lower Moesia *) living in Quintio’s ward.” Like 
the others in the series, this altar was set up under the care of two 
magistrates and a quaestor, and the queestor’s name is Coceeius Firmus. 
Our previous consideration has pointed to the Lower Danube as the 
home of the Auchendavy centurion; the date is not unsuitable; and to 
the identities of place and time we may add, if not identity of rank, 
at least compatibility. For the term veferani includes ex-soldiers of 
all ranks up to and including the centurionate; and it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that the Cocceius Firmus who set up the altars at Auchendavy, 
and found his way into the pages of Pomponius, returned to his home in 
Lower Moesia on leaving the army, and there in his retirement plaved 
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the honourable part in civil life that ex-soldiers so often played in the 
towns of the Roman Empire. 

Our prosopographical study may claim at least a high degree of 
probability for its identification, as referring to one and the same man, 
of the three scattered records, each of a Cocceius Firmus; but the 
mere identification is not the main interest of the study. I would 
rather adopt something like Stuart's view-point, and emphasise the 
suggestiveness of those records, for the study of Scotland in the Roman 
period. If I am right, the salt-works to which the slave-woman was 
sent. and the bandits who captured and sold her, provide an appendix 
to Dr James Curle’s discussion of the discoveries of Roman objects on 
native sites, and the intercourse between Roman and native on that 
distant and often unquiet frontier of Empire.’ They give direct evidence 
of the trade in that perishable commodity, human beings; and they 
direct *attention to the Roman occupation of the land to the east of 
the road to Inchtuthil, across the Antonine Vallum. As for Cocceius 
Firmus himself, the career that we have enucleated emphasises—what 
the Auchendavy altars have long emphasised—the extent to which the 
Empire moulded the most diverse elements into the same Roman form: 
the auxiliary soldier from Lower Moesia became a centurion in the second 
legion in Britain, and gave a place in his dedications alike to the Genius 
of that land, the gods of the Empire and the army, and his native 
deities. 


| Proc. Soe. Ant. Seol., vol. levi. 1091-32, pp. 277-307. 
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A CINERARY URN FROM KIRKLANDS, KIRKOSWALD, AYR- 
SHIRE. By ARTHUR J. H. EDWARDS, F.S.A.Scor., 
ASSISTANT KEEPER OF THE NATIONAL MuseEUuM OF ANTIQUITIES 
OF SCOTLAND. | 


In March of this year a cinerary urn was accidentally exposed when 
a field on the farm of Kirklands, in the parish of Kirkoswald, Ayrshire, 
was being ploughed. News of the find having been conveyed to the 
Most Hon. the Marquess and Marchioness of Ailsa, they reported the 
discovery to the Museum, and immediately after I was able tb visit 
the site and get particulars of the unearthing of the vessel. Tam greatly 
indebted to the Marquess and Marchioness for giving me the opportunity 
of, and assistance in, securing this record. I have also to thank Mr 
Gray, the farmer, who notified the police authorities of the find, when 
the fragments of the urn and its contents were removed for safe custody 
to the Police Station at Maybole, under the care of Sergeant J. Gardner 
of the Ayrshire Constabulary, who did everything possible to recover all 
the pieces, 

The exact place where the urn was found is about 400 feet above 
sea-level, and a little less than half a mile north-north-east of the village 
of Kirkoswald. The vessel had been placed in the ground mouth down- 
wards, and, as the base was only 8 or 10 inches from the surface, it had 
in all likelihood been struck by the plough on a previous occasion, since 
only a small portion of the bottom was recovered. This portion sufficed, 
however, to permit of the restoration of the base, and enabled us to make 
a complete reconstruction of the vessel at the Museum. 

The urn (fig. 1), which is of Bronze Age date, is made of brownish 
clay, and measures 14} inches in height. The mouth is not quite cir- 
cular, being from 134 inches to 13% inches in external diameter, the 
widest part of the body measuring 14% inches in diameter and the base 
41 inches. The overhanging rim measures 44 inches in depth and is 
decorated by parallel lines of impressions of a twisted cord, arranged 
alternately in horizontal and vertical groups, four groups being hori- 
gontal and four vertical. On a slightly raised moulding, 28 Inches 
below the lower edge of the overhanging rim, is a series of shallow 
vertical incisions. ‘The remainder of the exterior is plain. 
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The lip, slightly bevelled downwards towards the interior, is ¢ inch 
in width, and is ornamented with parallel lines of twisted cord decoration. 
A somewhat unusual feature is the projection of the lip over the interior wall 
for as much as a quarter of an inch in some parts, but a little less at others. 
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Fig. 1. Cinerary Urn from Rirklands, Kirkoewald. 


The urn has been well fired, and, for a vessel of its size, it is remark- 
able to find that the wall was in places, tbout midway down, not more 
than 7, inch in thickness. — 

The Society is indebted to Mr J. Don for his kind assistance, and 
thanks are due to the Most Hon. the Marquess of Ailsa, F.S.A.Scot., 
for so kindly presenting the urn to the Museum. 

The remains found in the urn have been submitted to Professor 
Low, F.S.A.Scot., Aberdeen University, who has kindly supplied the 
following report:— 
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The bones from the urn show the fragmentation characteristic of 
cremated remains. 

Although the bones are fragmentary, many pieces can be identified 
as belonging to an adult human skeleton—pieces of all the flat bones 
of the cranium as well as parts of right and left petrous bones, pieces 
of upper and lower jaws, and five molar, three bicuspid, a canine, and 
two incisor teeth; pieces of vertebra and ribs; pieces of pelvis; numerous 
pieces of upper and lower limb bones, including fragments of bones of 
hand and foot. 

As no duplicate parts are identified it is assumed that the urn con- 
tained the cremated remains of one individual, and the appearance of 
the bones indicate a male. 


A SHORT CIST AT THE FARM OF DAILL, PARISH OF 
KILARROW, ISLAY. ° 


While cutting a track for a waterpipe to the farm at Daill, in the 
* parish of Kilarrow, the workmen accidentally came upon a short cist of 
the Bronze Age, the cover-stone of which was less than a foot from the 
surface, 

I visited the site on Slst March, shortly after the discovery, and 
was able to obtain the following particulars of the find. 

The cist was situated about 250 yards east of the farm, and con- 
sisted of two side-stones and a cover-stone, the ends being built of amall 
irregularly shaped stones. It measured 5 feet in length, 2 feet 2 inches 
in breadth, and 1 foot 8 inches in depth. The cover-stone measured 
3 feet 6 inches in greatest length, 2 feet 8 inches in greatest width, and 
4 inches in thickness. The main axis of the cist lay north-north-east 
and south-south-west. It contained the remains of an inhumed burial, 
most of the bones of which had decayed. It was ascertained, however, 
that the head had lain at the south end of the cist. 

Professor Low states that the bones are the fragmentary remains of a 
human adult skeleton. 

The skull is represented by a fairly complete left temporal bone and 
four small pieces of parietal; the limb bones are represented by the 
middle §rds of the shaft of a right humerus: three fragments of the shaft 
of a right femur and the lower {ths of the left femur; the upper ‘ths of 
the right and left tibia. The shafts of both tibia show well-developed 
muscular ridges, 


The Society is indebted to Mr James MacKillop of Bridgend, Islay, 
who kindly notified the Museum of the discovery. 
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EXCAVATION AT THE NESS OF BURGI, SHETLAND. 
By Miss CECIL L. MOWBRAY, F.S.A.5cor. 


The Ness of Burgi is a small headland situated at the southern end 
of the main island of Shetland, across the voe to the west of Jarlshof 
and Sumburgh Head. It is formed of sandstone, the beds tilted at an 





Fig. 1. Burgi: Natural arch. 


angle and forming an inaccessible cliff on the east and south side; on 
the west it dips less steeply down to the sea. This promontory forms 
part of a peninsula of some ten acres in extent, fringed by cliffs and 
only accessible from the mainland by a natural arch of rock (fig. 1). 
A path has recently been made along the top of the arch, by removing 
some sharply protruding points of rock and levelling up with gravel. 
Previously the narrow track could only be recognised by the wear of 
centuries on the rock, and the actual traversing of it presented such an 
element of hazard that obviously no large animal could ever have been 
driven across it. Above this natural barrier, at a narrow part of the 
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peninsula, the remains of a low rampart extend from cliff to cliff. 
Beyond this a grass-covered plateau stretches for a distance of a few 
hundred yards until the fortification is reached. 

Immediately in front of the “ Burgi,"’ a rampart, with corresponding 
ditch on either side, is carried across the narrow junction of the head- 
land. The rampart is formed of earth and stones, and appears to have 
been revetted on the inner side with a roughly built wall about 3 feet 
high, banked with a compacted mass of clay intermingled with stones. 





Fig. 2. Burgi: Approach, 


A passage leads through the rampart, flanked at its commencement by 
two boulders and lined with stones on each side for a distance of about 
8 feet (fig. 2). On the scarp of the inner ditch the natural rock rises 
steeply to a height of about 12 feet, and on the summit of this is built 
the fort, or “Burgi.” This consists of a rectangular building with a 
roughly levelled platform in front, 4 feet wide, running approximately 
north-east and south-west. It is in a ruinous condition at the south- 
west end and its original length cannot be ascertained. At present it 
is about 74 feet in length and from 21 feet to 18 feet in breadth. 

A passage, which still retains the three outer lintel stones in position, 


and which measures 4 feet in height and 3} feet in width for the first 
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5 feet, but decreases in width to 4 feet for the remaining 16 feet, leads 
through the building, near its centre, ‘nto a sort of natural courtyard, 
about 20 yards square. formed by the cliffs which surround a level stretch 
of turf. Outside the entrance three slabs of stone resembled drain 
covers. They were, however, more probably paving-stones, or even 
lintels fallen from above. Some 4 feet from the entrance there had 
heen a door, evidenced by a doorstep, formed by a narrow upright slab, 
still in sifu. on one side, and by two bar-holes, passing through the 





~~ i 


Fig. 8. Burgi: Doorway. 


thickness of the walls into a chamber on either side. There were no 
traces of either bar-holes or doorstops at the exit. Some of the lintels 
which had evidently covered the passage were lying within it, tilted up 
against the side. The earth in the passage was very damp, and there 
was much decayed vegetable and a nimal matter mixed up with it, as well 
as many bones, including those of rabbits, sheep, oxen, seal, and fish, 
as well as limpets and some whale's remains. There was also a fragment 
of a sandstone vessel, half an inch in thickness and about 11 inches 
in diameter. 

There are two main chambers; the east chamber opening off the 
central passage, and the west chamber entered directly from the back 
of the building, The narrow tunnel-like entry to the east chamber, 
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6 feet long, 2 feet wide, and 24 feet in height, and covered by four lintels, 
opens off the passage immediately behind the front doorway. The room 
is 18 feet long, but only 7 feet wide. The end is curved, and the walls, 
now standing to a height of about 6 feet, are slightly corbelled towards 
the top (fig. 4). It seems probable that they would have sloped 
gradually inwards until they were close enough to be spanned by 
lintels, a number of which were found lying within the room. In this 
chamber were found many fragments of bone, chiefly of sheep, a few 





Fig. 4. Burgi: East chamber, 


small pieces of burnt bone, a number of fragments of pottery, and some 
burnt peat. 

The west chamber is larger, about 15 fect by 10 feet, and is rather 
curiously shaped, the walls adjoining the passage and the front of the 
building being straight, while the other two join in a curve. The 
entrance, from the back of the building, is placed 6 feet from the inner 
end of the entrance passage, 2 feet wide, just over 2 feet high, and 4 feet 
long. It is covered by three lintels, and above these the walls on either 
side rise for another 18 inches as if to support a further set of lintels, 
thus affording space for a window, as is occasionally found in brochs. 
Two hearths were found in this room, indicating two periods of occupa- 
tion, They were both rectangular slabs of about the same size, much 
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marked and split by heat and covered with peat ash. They were at the 
curved side of the chamber, one at a level 6 inches above the other. 
but immediately over it. Possibly there was some outlet for smoke in 
the roof at this spot. At the occupation levels in this room the soil 
was dark and peaty and filled with a mass of bones of many kinds, and 
with limpets. There were also a larger number of fragments of pottery 
than had been found in the east chamber. At the entrance, at the 
lower occupation level, were a number of cobble-stones set on end. 

Beyond this chamber, farther to the west, are remains of another 
smaller chamber, but so much of it has been destroyed by the storms 
of centuries that few details of its construction now survive, and there 
is no indication of a doorway. 

The material used for building is unhewn blocks of sandstone, some 
of them as large as 4 feet square. They may have been brought from 
a rocky promontory only a few hundred yards away. The walls are 
roughly built and vary in thickness from 4 to 10 feet. They are erected 
directly on the natural rock. There is no trace of a stairway, and from 
the amount of stone on the site it does not seem probable that there was 
n second storey. It is remarkable that, though the building was so 
strongly protected in front by the ditches and rampart, and the main 
entrance was furnished with bar-holes, the inner ditch, which extended 
on the western side right to the edge of the cliff, terminated at the eastern 
end about 10 feet from the edge on the other side. As it stands, there 
is nothing to prevent easy access to the undefended doorways at the 
back. If there was. as presumably there must have been, a Hanking 
wall at this side, it was not bonded into the building. The only trace 
of such a wall is a single stone, sunk vertically into the ground and 
jutting out at right angles from the end of the building. Possibly the 
wall, if such existed, was of lighter construction, and has since been 
washed away. 

The “ Burgi.”’ which gives its name to the headland, is of a type which 
appears to be peculiar to Shetland, From the occurrence of an out- 
building, or forework of cognate construction, at the broch of Clickamin, 
it may be considered to belong to the period of the brochs, A similar 
construction has been noted by the Roval Commission on Ancient 
Monuments on an island in the Loch of Huxter, Whalsay. The type 
will be described by the Commission, whose inventory dealing with 
Orkney and Shetland will shortly be published. | 
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POTTERY. 


There were several varieties of pottery found. One was a black 
ware, polished on the exterior, of close-grained homogeneous material, 
hard in texture, with a sooty encrustation on the outside. It is curious 
that two pieces of this pottery which fitted together were found tn 
different rooms. Another type was a coarse red ware, a few fragments 
of which were found in both chambers, evidently portions of cooking 
pots, with a black encrustation in the interior. There were also a few 
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Fig. 5. Burgi: Fragment of pot. 


fragments of a similar but finer ware, red on the exterior. From the 
enst chamber came about a third of «a vessel of thick, coarse, black 
pottery, rudely fashioned by hand, 7 is 34 inches in height, with a 
diameter of 7} inches, There is a constric tion under the recurved rim, 
which is low and ees finished at the edge. The paste used i 
very Course and of a close consistency, with numerous amall stones im 
its Composition. There j is a sooty encrustation on the upper half of the 
exterior (fig. 4). 

There were no other relics found during the excavation, but in the 
Proceedings of 1882-3, vol. xvii., two circular earved stone discs are 
described as having been found in the ruins of a broch at Seatness, which 
must have meant the Ness of Burgi, as it is the only broch-like ruin on 
Seatness (pp. 296 and 297, figs. 1 and 2). 
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In conclusion I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to H.M. Office 
of Works for allowing me to conduct this excavation on behalf of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, for the assistance that was furnished 
by the Department, and for the arrangements made for my comfort. 
I also wish to acknowledge the help of Mr A. 0. Curle, whose experience 
was invaluable to me. 


EV; 


A ROMAN “VOTIVE LANTERN” FROM NEWSTEAD. 
By A. W. G. LOWTHER, F.s.A. 


An interesting class of objects of the Roman period, about which 
much is still to be learnt, is represented among the material found by 
Mr Curle at Newstead, and which I had the pleasure of seeing during a 
recent visit to the National Museum. The Newstead example (fig. 2) is 
represented by a fragment, but sufficient remains to show its original 
form and that it conforms to type in every way. 

These objects, best described perhaps as ‘“‘ Votive Lanterns,’ have 
a wide distribution, extending in fact from Budapest to Scotland. 

[ have discussed them in a brief note in the Surrey Archeological 
Collections (vol. xli.), since when a few more examples have come to 
light, including the present fragment. 

In Bonner Jahrbiicher, No. 118, Siegfried Loescheke has written on 
some Continental examples, one of which, found at Xanten in 1821, 
throws considerable light on their “ votive" aspect. 

I shall begin by describing their general characteristics, 

They are hollow, cylindrical! objects, made generally of red brick, 
but also, sometimes, of thick pottery. They average 2 feet in height, 
and have a basal diameter of about 9 inches. Usually, they have a 
domed top, ending in an ornamental spike (reminiscent of the modern 
spiked helmet), but they are also sometimes open at the top, as was 
one found at Verulamium in 1933. The outer surface is divided into 
horizontal zones by projecting bands, the latter being ordinarily about 
4 inches apart, and are either plain or decorated. The ornament con- 
sists either of “frilling,”” done with thumb and forefinger, or else of 
diagonal slashing, formed with a knife. 

The intervening zones are perforated with a series of openings which 
may vary considerably in shape, but are most often triangular or semi- 
elliptical. 


' The three examples from Hungary are square, but similar in other rea pects, 
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The Newstead fragment retains part of two zones and the intervening 
raised band. The upper zone has the lower part of several triangular 
openings, while the lower zone retains only the upper angles of a row of 
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Fig. 1. Votive Lanterns. 


similar openings. ‘The intermediate raised band is ornamented with 
roughly executed diagonal slashing. 

lt is made of red brick, wheel turned, the bands being applied inde- 
pendently, and the openings cut, while the clay was still soft, before 
firing in a kiln. 

Now as regards the evidence for a votive significance attaching to 
these objects and their probable date: 
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The Xanten example, a complete specimen (now, unfortunately, 
lost), was found standing upright over what was apparently a cremation 
burial (Loeschcke, op. cit.). Tt had some forty small pots. with pointed 
bases, stuck in the ground and grouped in rings round its base. All 
these small pots had traces of burning inside them, suggesting that they 
had been used as lamps. The lantern itself bore no signs of smoke- 
blackening on its inner surface. Presumably the overlying soil in which 
the group was buried had originally been in the form of a raised mound 
or barrow. 


The specimen found at Verulamium (fig. 1, right) was lying on the 


‘om, 
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Fig. 2. Fragment of Votive Lantern from Newstead. 


second-century gravel floor of the open inner courtyard of the Temple 
in INSULA VIL. It was close beside the base of a brick-built altar of 
this period, and with it were fragments of several “incense-burners”’ of 
the usual tazza form. 

It is made of pale buff-coloured pottery, carefully formed, the slashing 
on the raised bands being neatly executed. 

At Ashtead, in Surrey, buildings connected with a second-century 
brickworks, which I excavated during 1926-8, produced the fragments 
of several of these objects (S.A.C., vols. xxxviii. and xlii.). They were 
all made of red brick, and the most elaborate had rosette- or cartwheel- 
shaped openings. The intervening bands were frilled and the tops were 
furnished with spikes, A restored example is shown on fig. 1, left. 

I have not ascertained whether the Newstead fragment was found in 
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any stratified level of a dated period, nor in which part of the site it was 
found. It would be interesting to know whether it can be linked 
definitely with any one of the superimposed forts, or was associated 
with any particular structure as, for instance, the Sacellum of the 
Principia. 

A very interesting fragment of another votive lantern in the National 
Museum (fig. 3), has been identified, and brought to my notice, by Dr 
Callander. It was found in the Roman Fort at Camelon during the 
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Fig. 3. Fragment of Votive Lantern from Camelon. (}.) 


excavation carried out there by the Society in 1900. This piece consists 
of part of the domed top and the upper frilled flange, It is made of light 
red brick ware and measures 2 inch in thickness, the external diameter 
of the flange having been about 6 inches. In making the flange the 
clay has been folded back towards the inside, suggesting that (as appears 
to have been the case with the Ashtead examples) the top was made 
separately from the remainder of the object, and united, while the clay 
was still wet, before being dried or baked. It has the word *FECIT’ 
incised on the dome above the flange. 

Votive Lanterns have been found in Britain at the following places :— 


1. Ashtead, Surrey. Roman brickworks (S.A.C., op. cit.). 


2. Leigh Sinton, Worcestershire. Roman brickworks (Ant. Journ., 
vol. v. p. 287). 
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3. Caerleon, Monmowlhshire. Inside the fortress (ffeport on Eacave- 
fiona, vol, ii., fig. 14). 

4. Cirencester, Gloucestershire. Unpublished example in a_ private 
collection, 

5. Fork. Two examples in the Museum. 

6. Verwamium, Hertfordshire. Temple, UNSULA VII (Report on 

ercarations, pp. 119, 190-1, and pl. lviii.). 

7. London. Part of the spike, with frilled ornamentation, from one 
example in the collection at the Guildhall Museum (Ant. 
Journ., vol. xvi., p. 204). 

8. Newstead, and 9. Camelon. The fragments, described here, now 

in the National Museum of Antiquities. 


Loeschcke draws a distinction between the square, tower-like objects 
of this group, which are found in the eastern frontier provinces of the 
Roman Empire, and the cylindrical type of its western counterpart. 
For the former, he attempts to find a source of origin in the terracotta 
lamps (generally shaped to represent buildings) which have been found 
in Romano-Egyptian tombs. The latter, the cylindrical type of the 
west, he derives from an early Roman cylindrical form of lantern. He 
also suggests an earlier dating for the cylindrical, as against the square, 
type. 

So far, the evidence of the British finds shows that the cylindrical 
form prevailed over here; that Loeschcke was probably correct in attrib- 
uting a “votive” significance to them, and that they were being manu- 
factured and used here during the first half of the second century and 
possibly earlier. 

There may be other examples of these objects remaining unnoticed 
among collections from Roman sites throughout the country; possibly, 
also, from Continental sites. It is hoped that this note may assist in 
their identification, and cause them to be brought to light. 
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Monpay, LWA May 1936. 


Srr GEORGE MACDONALD, K.C.B., President, 
in the Chair. 


The Chairman intimated that M. F. A. Schaeffer had agreed to deliver 
the course of Rhind Lectures for 1938, his subject being the Excavations 
at Ras Shamra, Syria. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows — 


KENNETH CAIRNIE FerGuson, 2 Clarendon Crescent, Edinburgh 4. 
LANGTON HaLpaNne-RopBertTsSoN, Consul of Brazil, Kingston, Jamaica, 
British West [nelies. 


The following Donations to the Museum were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors:— 


(1) By Rev. KR. 5. G. AnpErRson, B.D., F.S.A.Scot. 


Pair of Wafering Lrons from an old mill north of Drumore, Wigtown- 
shire. 


(2) By W, DovGLas Stimpson, M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot. 


Small Stone Axe, measuring 1{} inch in length, 12 inch across the 
cutting edge, and 43 inch in thickness, from Parkhill, Lumphanan, 
Aberdeenshire. 


(3) By WaLTEeR G, Grant, F.S.A.Scot, 


Flint Implements consisting of eight Scrapers, the largest measuring 
14 inch by 44 inch, and the others from 4% inch by 7 inch to 7; inch by 
jj inch, from Westness, Rousay, Orkney; fourteen Scrapers, measuring 
from 14 inch by 145 inch to 2 inch by 2 inch; and a side Scraper, measur- 
ing 14 inch long, from Nearhouse, Rousay: twenty-two Scrapers and three 
worked pieces, measuring from 14 inch by 1} inch to j{; inch by 4 inch, 
and part of an Object of light coloured Quartz, highly polished near one 
edge, found near the Cairn of Kinyo, Bigland, Rousay. 
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Doubled-edged small-toothed Comb of Bone, incomplete, now measur- 
ing 244 inches by 12 inch, and three fragments of hand-made pottery, 
two being rim portions, from a site on the Muckle Skerry, Pentland 





Fig. 1. Hair-comb of Bone from the Pentland Skerries. (|), 


Firth. The comb is formed of thin narrow plates clasped together 
by a long narrow plate on each side fixed by bronze rivets set in pairs 


(fige. 


(4) By the Most Hon. THe Marquess or Aisa, F.S.A.Scot. 


Cinerary Urn found on the farm of Kirklands, Kirkoswald, Ayrshire. 
(See previous Communication by A. J. H. Edwards, F.S.A.Scot.) 


(5) By THomas YuLeE, F.S.A.Scot., Vice-President. 

Double Cup of Silver; the bowls, connected with a baluster-shaped 
stem, are of a size suitable to contain a hen’s and a duck's egg; height 
4 inches, weight 5 oz. 4 dwt., maker's mark T. & Co., Inverness, ¢. 1790. 
Both bowls are engraved. and turned to represent staves with wooden 
hoops. 


(6) By Grorce Verrca, F.S.A.Scot. 


Silver Spoon with trifid stem and a long rat-tail on the back of the 
bowl, bearing the initials C,T.C., and the maker's mark J B. (J. Borth- 
wick), Edinburgh, c¢. 1690. 


(7) By ALEXANDER Gipson, 17 Belgrave Crescent, Edinburgh. 


Five Clacktonian Flint Flakes, four from Barnham, Fast Anglia, and 
one from Three Hills Camp, from glacial old wash. 
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Four Sailmaker’s Tools: (1) Bone pin-like Object called a “ Fid,” 
measuring 7 inches long, principally used for opening the strands of a 
rope for splicing (fig. 2, No. 1); (2) a “Serving Board” or hammer- 
shaped Object of Cetacean Bone, the head being convex on one face and 
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Fig. 2. Sailmaker's Tools of Bone. 
1, A Fid.. 2, AServing Board. 3, A Rubber. 


concave on the other, for winding marline on ropes, measuring 67’; inches 

long, the head being 2 inches broad and 14 inch deep (fig. 2, No. 2); 

(3) a “Rubber” or tool, with the lower end wedge-shaped for flattening 

out seams and hems on sails, of Morse Ivory, measuring 44 inches in length 

(fig. 2, No. 3); (4) and one of Wood, measuring 4,‘% inches in length, 
Pair of Spurs for cock-fighting, of Leather and Horn. 
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Small Leather Tinder-pouch containing a fleerish, a piece of flint, and 
two pieces of soft leather with which to grasp the flint when striking it. 

Lady's Keeking-glass, of flat, oval shape, measuring 3% inches by 
23. inches by 3%; inch. The case is covered with red morocco leather. 
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Fig. &. Silk Container and Winder: 
(1) Pieces serewed together, (2) Separate parts. 


It is hinged in the centre of one side, and has a hook and loop catch on 
the other. The glass is sunk within one half, and in the opposite one is a 
pad covered with flowered blue silk. Probably early eighteenth century. 

Silk-container and Winder of box-wood (fig. 3), with its leather case, 

Two Perpetual Calendars in wooden frames: One oblong with cut 
corners and the other circular, each with three tables printed on paper; 
invented by John Gillespie, and made by Gavin & Son, Engravers, 13 
Parliament Square, Edinburgh, about 1820. 

All from Kirkcaldy. 
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(9) By J. C. Mowat, Eshaness, Shetland. 


H-shaped Implement of Bone, measuring 4; inches in length. It is 
of flattened oval shape and tubular; a deep hollow is cut in both ends 
so as to leave two sharp points in each. Found in Braewick Loch, 
Eshaness, Shetland, when it was drained by a storm bursting the shingly 
dam between it and the sea. 


(10) By Tue Honovrasie Company or EpinnurGa GOoLFeErs, 
Muirfield, Gullane, through H. J. Youxncer, F.S.A.Scot. 
Objects found in a kitchen-midden at Muirfield, Gullane, East Lothian. 
(See previous Communication by H. J. Younger, F.S.A.Scot.) 


(11) By Colonel F. R. T. T. Gascorgxe of Craignish. 


Food-vessel Urn, Stone Axe, and a quantity of human Hair, found in 
a short Cist near Craignish Castle, Argyll, and part of another Food- 
vessel found in an adjoining cist. 

Professor V. G. Childe, F.S.A.Scot., has furnished the following note 
on the discovery of these relics:— 


Mr Colin Kennedy, an employee of Craignish estate, was digging 
gravel, when he came upon three cists. This gravel pit has been dug 
in the shingle of the 25-foot beach, just above the road on the south 
shore of a small cove opening into Loch Craignish, at Bagh Dan Mhuilig 
(O.8. Map, Argyll 138). 

The first two cists had been destroyed, but the third was still mm arty 
on the face of the excavation when I| arrived on Uth April, but one of 
the side stones had fallen out and was lying at the foot of the working 
face (fig. 4). In shape it is a parallelogram, measuring 4 feet 8 inches 
by 2 feet 4 inches by ¢ inches, but too heavy to move. There was 
no sign of a cairn above the cist, the capstone of which lies about 2 feet 
6 inches below the present ground level. A band of grey clay is visible 
nlong the quarry face at the level of the capstone. The cist was com- 
posed of six slabs. The end slabs measure on the inside 2 feet by 
| foot § inches by 3 inches and 2 feet 3 inches by 1 foot 5 inches by 
4 inches, but small horizontal slabs have been placed under both the 
uprights as wedgers. The rear slab measures 4 feet by 1 foot § inches 
on the inside. The floor of the cist is formed by oa rough slab fitting 
closely against the lateral uprights and the wedgers under the end 
stones. It measures 4 feet by 1 foot 8 inches by 8 inches. The cap- 
stone resting upon the uprights projects beyond them in all directions. 
Its width is uncertain, but it is at least 4 feet 11 inches long and 6 inches 
thick, and projects 2 feet 10 inches from the rear lateral slab and some 
way under the gravel beyond its upper edges, I observed no carvings 
on the exposed surfaces. 

The cist contained a food-vessel (fig. 5) and ao stone axe (fig. 6). 
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Fig. 5. FPood-vessel from Cmignish, Fig. 6. Stone Axe found in Cist 
Argyll. at Craignish, (}.) 
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The urn is of dark brown ware and measures 6) inches in height, 
61 inches in diameter at the mouth, 63 inches at the shoulder, and 
3 inches across the base. It is constricted just under the rim and has 
two slight cordons below. The upper part of the wall is decorated by 
transverse lines, and the lower part by reversed hatched triangles, 
formed by the impressions of a twisted cord. The top of the rim, which 
is bevelled sharply towards the interior, is decorated by similar markings. 
Round the outer edge of the lip is a row of triangular impressions. 
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Fig. 7. Food-veesel from Craignish. 


The axe measures 34 inches in length, 2), inches across the cutting 
edge, and } inch in thickness. Kennedy stated that he found the urn 
inverted, There were also several much decayed adult human bones, 
probably male, including teeth, femurs, and «a small fragment of skull, 
ns well as a considerable quantity of human hatr. 

The urn from one of the lost cists is also a food-vessel, but it is in- 
complete, less than one-third having been recovered. It has, however, 
been possible to restore it in the Museum (fig. 7). It is of fine hard 
brown ware and has measured about 5} inches in height, 5} inches 
across the mouth, and 2) inches across the base. The exterior of the 
rim, the neck, and upper part of the body bear eight narrow bands of in- 
cised ornamentation in the form of oblique lines, herring-bone and lattice 
designs, Below there have been six or seven vertical panels divided 
into four and five ribs by deeply incised lines, and bordered on both 
sides by impressed triangles; the ribs bear incised chevrons. The 
rim is 1 inch broad. It curves convexly downwards towards the inside 
and beara five rows of triangular punctuations between single marginal 
lines. 
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(12) By Apam 5S. Dacec, Newmills, Lauder, Berwickshire. 


Small Bronze Spear-head with small, protected loops on the socket, 
measuring 4,4; inches in length, found on the farm of Newmills. 


The following Purchases for the Museum were intimated :— 

Six Scottish Coins from the Cochran-Patrick Sale: 

(1) Alexander IT, Sterling. Sale, No. 135. | 

(2) Alexander III. Penny, presumably Lanark. (See Burns, p. 154, 
and fig. 110c¢.) Sale, No. 151. 

(3) Alexander IIT. Penny of Roxburgh Mint. (Not in Burns.) Sale, 
No. 152. 

(4) Alexander IIT. Penny of Berwick. (See Burns, p. 125, 96, fig. 846.) 

(5) John Balliol Halfpenny. Obv. Sale, No. 175. 

(6) James I. Penny of Aberdeen. (Burns, la, fig. 422a, p. 48.) Sale, 
No. 207. 


The following Donations to the Library were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 
(1) By His Masesty’s GOVERNMENT. 


Calendar of State Papers. Elizabeth. Vol. xxii. July—December 
1588. London, 1936. 


(2) By THe First COMMISSIONER OF His MAJEsSTY’s WORKS. 


Ancient Monuments of Great Britain. List of Monuments prepared 
by the Commissioners of Works. (To $3lst December 1955.) London, 
1036. : 


(3) By Coaries E. Wurrentaw, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
Notes on Swords with Signed Basket Hilts by Glasgow and Stirling 


Makers. (Published in Transactions of the Glasgow Archeological Society, 
New Series, vol. vil., part iv. Supplement, 1934.) 


(4) By Tee British BROADCASTING CORPORATION. 
B.B.C. Annual. 1936. 


(5) By T. Harvey THomsox, M.D., D.P.H., Drumore House, 
Campbeltown, 


The Ancient Churches and Chapels of Kintyre. 


(Reprinted from 
The Campbeltown Courier.) 
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(6) By THe CURATOR. 


Bulletin of the Russell-Cotes Art Gallery and Museum, Bournemouth. 
Vol. xv. No.1. March 1936. 


(7) By Tae Cian MacLeEop Socrery. 
The MacLeods; Their History and Traditions. By Rev. Canon 
RB. C. MacLeod of MacLeod. Edinburgh, 1929. 
The Clan MacLeod Magazine. First Number. Ist February 1935. 


The following Purchases for the Library were intimated :— 


The Ancient Burial-Mounds of England. By L. V. Grinsell. London, 
1936. 

Story of the Bagpipe. By W. H. Grattan Flood, Mus.Doc, London, 
n.d. 


The following Communications were read :— 


I. 


THE ROMAN FORT AT FENDOCH IN GLENALMOND: 
A PRELIMINARY NOTE. By I. A. RICHMOND, 4M.A., 
F.S.A.Scor,, asp JAMES McINTYRE. 


(a) INtRopUcTORY NOTE. 


The Roman site at Fendoch was not unknown to an older genera- 
tion, though to this one it comes as a new discovery. It was first 
mentioned in print by the minister of Monzie, who was responsible 
for the section dealing with the parish in the Statistical Account af 
Scotland (1795). “‘About two miles east from the church” (of Monzie), 
he wrote,’ “at the country called Findochs, there is a large camp. It 
is situated opposite to the only proper passage through the hills found 
in them, for about 40 miles: it stands on a high ground defended by 
waters on two sides, and a moss with steep ground on the others. The 
trenches are still entire, and in some places 6 feet deep. It is about 
180 paces in length, and 80 paces in breadth, and was surrounded by 
a strong earthen wall, part of which still remains, and is near 12 feet 


' On. cil, vol. x¥. Pp. 254, 
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thick.” This account is quoted by Chalmers, almost word for word: ' 
but something was added to it by him in another connection. In 
dealing with the Roman roads of Scotland he quotes a letter on 
“vicinal ways” from Colonel Shand, who observed that “there is one 
way of this kind twelve feet wide, which I have traced, and which is 
in some places very distinct, from the confluence of the Powaffray- 
water with the river Earn, near Strageth, where the great Roman road 
crosses the Earn, through the country northward to the plantations 
of Monzie, where there is the vestige of a strong post in Roman style, 
from which post this vicinal way turned to the right; and I was told 
by some of the country people that it may still be seen in a few places 
running on past Connachan to the Roman camp at East Findoch. 
This camp contains, as usual, about 90 acres Scots measure, and is 
advantageously situated at the mouth of Glenalmond.”* The letter 
is dategsl 22nd December 1801. But Sir George Macdonald tells us 
that in a paper read to a Perthshire Society thirteen vears before (26th 
February 1788), the MS, of which is now in the Perth Museum, Shand 
had referred to the forts ‘at Dialgen-Ross on the Erne, and Fiante-Ach 
in the opening of the Defile of Glen-Almond”™ as Roman, unfortunately 
without giving any detailed description. Dealginross was, of course, 
known to Gordon, but it is more than likely that Shand was the discoverer 
of Fendoch. 

Before dealing with the passages we have quoted, it will be well to 
note that the minister of Monzie also observed, on a narrower plateau 
lying to the north of the site which he believed Roman, a native work, 
irregular in plan. Further, the croft of East Findoch stood upon the 
Roman site—its ruins are visible to-day; and Stobie’s Wap of Perth- 
shire (1811), marking clearly both sites, shows that the croft had already 
obliterated the west end of the supposedly Roman earthwork. In 
fact. the clear indications noted in the older Silatisiical Account were 
steadily disappearing under cultivation. This explains why, in the 
New Statistical Account, no emphasis was laid upon the site known to 
the minister and the colonel, though a Roman denerius was added to 
the record. Meanwhile, too, another discovery had taken place which 
drew all the attention of a relic-loving age to the native site. In 1834, 
men building a stone wall (now ruinous) across the irregular enclosure, 
discovered three bronze cauldrons full of objects.2 These antiquities 
Were promptly dispersed, and have never been traced since, Noa doubt 

' Caled. Mom., vol, i. p. 173, 


* Ibid, p. 146, For some account of Shand and his activities, see Proceedings, vol, vii, (1800), 
pp. 20 ff. 
* New Stoliatical Accounl, Perth, vol, x. p. 262. 
VOL, LXX, 26 
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they formed a group like the Carlingwark Loch hoard, of the late Iron 
Age. The spectacular nature of the discovery led, not unnaturally, 
to the complete eclipse of the second site. On the Ordnance Map the 
name of Roman camp was transferred to the northern plateau, and as 
these earthworks too became indistinct—they are now scarcely visible 
to an untrained eye—inquirers were led still farther afield. Dr Christison 
planned only some crofts, situated still farther north on the river-terrace 
of the Almond, and very rightly impugned their Roman nature.! 

Turning now to the present day, the writers of this paper, making 
«a tour of Roman Scotland in 1935, happened upon the account of Fendoch 
in the New Statistical Account, put at their disposal in the publie library 
of Perth. They were attracted to the site less by the finding of the 
cauldrons, than by the record of the Roman coin noted above. But 
Fendoch is an obscure place to folk from south of the Cheviot, and we 
were to learn how to find it through an after-dinner conversation with 
Mrs H. G. Donald, a daughter of Dr Temple of Comrie, at that moment 
re-visiting her home from Bishop Auckland. Only then did the 
significance of the position dawn upon us, as upon earlier observers, 
whose works we did not then know. It seemed to us that, if the Romans 
had pushed out forts to block such positions as Comrie, the mouth of 
the more significant Sma’ Glen would not have escaped the attention 
of their tacticians. 

On reaching the site, in the early evening, it was immediately 
apparent that the northern plateau, by this time established as the 
traditional site, could not have held a Roman fort: it is too irregular 
and narrow. Our eyes then wandered southwards, to the tableland 
of East Fendoch, where the low sun was accentuating the even platform 
of the second earthwork. <A rapid inspection showed the spread remains 
of the rampart, with rounded angles, and, at the south-east and south- 
west angles, clear traces of a ditch. The position was a typically Roman 
choice, reminding us very strongly of Brough-by-Bainbridge, the Flavian 
site in Wensleydale; and there was little doubt in our minds that we 
had found a Roman site. 

The next step was to test the field observations by some trial trenches. 
A eall upon the tenant of the land, Captain lan Macrae of Fendoch (the 
old Fendoch West), assured us of a ready weleome, and our applica- 
tion to Captain Drummond-Moray, of Abercairney, the proprietor, 
was equally kindly received. Our Society made a grant of twenty 
pounds towards the work, of which just under ten were actually used 
in trenching conducted by the first writer after Easter, 1936. Eleven 

' Karly Fortifications in Scotland, p. U21. 
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days’ digging was sufficient to gain a fair idea of the possibilities of 
the site, 
(6) DESCRIPTION OF THE SITE. 


The site is a flat-topped rather narrow moraine of gravel and soft 
sands at the mouth of the Sma' Glen, the last of a series which runs 
along the bed of the broad, dry valley in which the Fendoch Burn 
meanders. It is just large enough to contain the Roman site, whose 
dimensions, 598 feet by 332 feet, are adjusted to fit it. The Fendoch 
Burn runs in a steep gorge to the south: on the north a nameless streamlet 
drains a bog to the west: both streams unite in low bogland to the east, 
and join the Almond above Buchanty. The main outlook is to the 
north, up the Glen: but from a tower at the fort it would be possible to 
see considerably further to east and west than now. The southward 
vista is completely blocked, and indeed dominated, by the great. hill 
of Stroness. Access to the site is difficult. From the west, it can be 
reached by a neck of the moraine skirting the west bog: and this line 
of moraines has in fact been used to carry an old road. The same line 
seems to have been continued eastwards through the bogland and across 
the Almond. Neither northwards nor southwards are communications 
invited. 

(¢) Toe Derences. 


The defences consist of a turf rampart, over 201 feet thick, and a 
single ditch, 13 feet wide and about 6 feet deep, separated from the 
rampart by a 4-foot berm. On the east, where an irregular extension 
of the plateau might offer a footing to an enemy, there are two ditches 
of similar dimensions, about 6 feet apart. Elsewhere, the ditch occupies 
the very edge of the plateau: indeed, it is clear that a long portion of 
the southward ditch has at some time gathered too much water and 
slipped away. There was no opportunity to see whether there had been 
angle towers or interval towers, and the only gateway-position identified 
was that of the east gate, in the centre of the east side. A corresponding 
gateway may be inferred at the west. If there were north or south 
gateways, the visible remains of unbroken rampart suggest that they 
must have lain west of the short axis, but their existence remains un- 
proven. The existence of the east gateway was proved by finding a 
cobbled road at the central point on the line of the rampart. 

That the turf rampart had not been the first defence of the site was 
proved by finding, at two points below it, towards the west end of the 


” If the minister's "12," in the Statiaticoal Account (oe. cH.) were a misprint for 21," it would be 
in harmony with the actual remains, 
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south side, a deep palisade trench, filled with fragments of wood, upon 
which a report is given below by Dr A. Raistrick, of Armstrong College, 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne. This trench, after lying derelict for a while, 
had been purposely filled up before the rampart was made. It is 
reminiscent of the early trenches at Ardoch, Mumnrills, and Croy Hill, 
und doubtless belongs to the earliest occupation of the site, before a 
permanent work had been placed there. The fact that the trench did 
not appear either in our sections on the west side or at the east end of 
the south side suggests, however, that the earlier work did not have 
the same plan as the later. This is a problem which further application 
of the spade may be expected to solve. 


(¢@) INTERNAL BUILDINGS. 


Examination of the internal buildings was confined to the sopth-east 
division of the fort. Two cooking-ovens, however, were noted, just north 
of the south-east and south-west angles respectively, at the back of the 
rampart. They were much ruined, and no attempt was made to un- 
cover them completely; but they had been well used, and the heavily 
burnt stones were set in a prepared mass of puddled clay. Much ash 
bestrewed the ground in front of them. 

The buildings had been of timber. Cross-trenching rapidly picked 
up a sleeper-beam trench, well defined in the gravel soil, which was 
traced for some 120 feet. It had held a beam at least 1 foot square, and 
thus represented a substantial structure. Towards the west end, 
however, it was noted that the sleeper track had been cut through in 
three places by post-holes, which impinged more and more upon its 
line as this was followed westward. Their irregularity in relation to 
the beam trench precludes the idea that they belong to the same period 
as the trench: and it would seem that they belong to a later recon- 
struction, on almost the same lines, This agrees with another feature 
of the sleeper trench which was not empty, but well filled with occupa- 
tion-earth and pottery rather than silt; a state of affairs which is com- 
prehensible if sleeper beams had been withdrawn and the trench filled 
up with scattered rubbish in process of a reconstruction, The pottery 
itself was mostly coarse ware, fragments of amphora and jars, although 
a fine piece of Samian ware, of Dragendorff’s shape 29, was welcome 
evidence for a Flavian date; and the amount recovered was suggestive 
of a heavy occupation. The sleeper trench described was the only one 
followed in detail, but cross-trenching revealed three more between it 
and the south rampart, and no more for some distance to the north. 
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The trenches may represent two parallel buildings, barracks or stables, 
about 15 and 30 feet wide respectively, separated by an interval of 
9 feet, representing a street or alley. The southernmost building lies 
12 feet behind the rampart, an interval matching the end of the trench 
ascertained on the east. It is very clear that systematic trenching 
_ would quickly recover the plan of the timber buildings. 


(e) CONCLUSIONS. 


No sign whatever was noted of stone buildings, and no Antonine 
pottery was recovered. Both these points would suggest that the 
occupation of the site was wholly early, as has been thought of that 
at Inchtuthil. If this is so, the fort is one of the few in Scotland which 
are free from the complication of an Antonine reconstruction, and 
at theesame time completely accessible to the excavator. It would 
seem to offer an exceptional opportunity not only of checking results 
already obtained, but also of adding to our knowledge of the earlier 
Roman hold upon Scotland. Since Sir George Macdonald's brilliant 
reconsideration of the structural evidence about the Agricolan occupa- 
tion (.J.#.S., vol. ix. p. 132), it has been a matter of common knowledge 
that the permanent organisation following that invasion was a great 
deal more thorough and more soundly conceived than had been thought. 
The discovery of this new fort seems to confirm that view in a remarkable 
fashion, as a further consideration of its position will show. 

Fendoch fort lies upon a natural transverse route between Glen- 
almond and the south-west. Hitherto, it has been thought that the 
only Roman outpost in this direction was Dealgin Ross, an interesting 
and complicated site, dated to the Flavian age by coin finds. But 
Fendoch lies upon the direct route between Dealgin Ross and ‘* Bertha.” 
There can thus be no doubt that Roman troops often used this natural 
corridor, The report of Colonel Shand further suggests that in fact 
they provided it with a road, coming westwards from Monzie by 
Connachan. If, however, the object of this road was to come from 
Strageath to Fendoch, there is no need to go to Monzie: and we are 
entitled to suggest that his turn in the line, above Monzie, was not 
merely a right-angled turn, but a T-junction, where a larger main 
eross-road from Fendoch to Dealgin Ross was joined by the minor 12-foot 
feeder from Strageath. Nor can it be regarded as certain that the 
transverse line of road towards the south-west necessarily stopped at 
Dealgin Ross. On that site to-day there are clear signs of a great road 
leading south-eastwards, either down Strathearn, or back over the 
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natural pass to Ardoch, But there is also a causeway leading out of 
the fort south-westwards, up Glenartney: and Sir George Macdonald 
has discovered an anonymous plan of the site, made when the remains 
were less indistinct than now, which shows this as a prominent roadway, 
metalled and kerbed. The route up the glen and over the hills to 
Callander is not now organised as a motor road; but it is a traditional 
pass, marked on Stobie’s map of Perthshire. It is no worse, if as bad, 
as the principal Roman lines of penetration through the Lake District 
further south. Are we then to recognise, in the new fort at Fendoch 
and the half-forgotten traces of a road-system connecting it and Dealgin 
Ross with the south and south-west, a complement to the main line 
of penetration by Ardoch and Strageath? It is at least a logical com- 
plement. Fendoch and Dealgin Ross both do what no fort further 
south ean effect: they block up the Highland gates, and prevent all 
access to the southern plains. Whoever planted them was fdllowing 
a policy like the modern British on the north-western frontier of India, 
achieving a stranglehold upon the hill-folk with greater thoroughness 
than has yet been realised. Developed upon these lines, the Agricolan 
permanent scheme, however long it lasted, would gain welcome 
coherence and vigour. Nor is it at all likely that the discovery here 
recorded and now ripe for development is the only one to be made. 
Field-work, combined with a knowledge of past records and tested by 
excavation, may yet have much to teach us. 


(Gf) Prenouxary Nore vron Earro-saAMPLes FROM FENDOCH. 
By Dr A. RatstTRIcK. 


1. Sample from Turf-rampart.—This is a real turf-soil material with 
a very small percentage of pollen, about equally grass-spores and hazel- 
alder pollen. The sparseness of the pollen suggests at most fairly open 
scrub in the immediate vicinity, probably mainly grass land with occa- 
sional hazel or alder. 

2, Sample from Early Ditch, or Palisade-trench,—There is a small 
quantity of peaty matter, and some traces of wood-fragments and 
leaf-mould, none of them identifiable. 

3. Sample from Early Ditch or Palisade-trench.—A sandy clay, almost 
devoid of organic matter: of very fine grain matrix with much coarse 
sand washed in, so possibly of fairly quick accumulation. 

It may be commented that while the first sample gives us suggestion 
of an open countryside devoid of large trees, the second and third samples 
attest a rapid silting of the palisade-trench after its disuse. 
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A STALLED CHAMBERED CAIRN, THE KNOWE OF RAMSAY, 
_AT HULLION, ROUSAY, ORKNEY. By 4. GRAHAM 
CALLANDER, LL.D., F.S.A.Scor., DrrectoR OF THE NATIONAL 
“Museum oF ANTIQUITIES OF ScoTLAND, AND WALTER G. 
GRANT, F.S.A.ScorT, 


In the last two issues of the Proceedings, vols. lxviii. and Ixix., we 
gave an account of the excavations of two Neolithic, long, stalled, 
chambered cairns of the Rousay type, the Midhowe cairn and the Knowe 
of Yarso. Both of these constructions had an entrance passage at the 
eastern end leading into a long, narrow, rectangular gallery or chamber, 
which was divided into small cells or compartments by upright slabs 
projecting from the lateral walls. The chamber in the Midhowe cairn 
was divided into twelve cells, and from the Neolithic level were re- 
covered remains of twenty-five human skeletons, a small number of 
animal bones, fragments of seven clay urns, and a solitary flint imple- 
ment, a well-made knife. The Knowe of Yarso had only three cells, 
but it produced, also from the Neolithic deposit, fragments of twenty- 
nine human skeletons, a large quantity of animal bones, almost entirely 
representing red-deer, a few bone tools, and sixty-nine implements 
and worked pieces of flint. No Neolithic pottery was found, but a few 
fragments of a Bronze Age food-vessel and two other pieces of pottery 
came from the top of the relic bed; no doubt these had been intruded 
at a time later than the primary burials, 

In June last (1935) we excavated a third cairn of the same class, 
the Knowe of Ramsay. This monument is built about 12 yards from 
the southern edge of a narrow shelf or terrace,’ some 50 yards wide, 
on the lower south-western slope of Blotchnie Fiold, at an elevation of 
about 200 feet above sea-level, barely a quarter of a mile east of the 
post-office at the hamlet of Hullion. To the south it overlooks Eyn- 
hallow Sound and the island of Mainland beyond, and, like the Knowe 
of Yarso, before it became dilapidated and covered with grass and 
heather, it must have formed a very prominent feature in the landscape 
when viewed from the lower ground. 

The Knowe of Ramsay had been very much plundered to pro- 
vide stones for building houses in the immediate vicinity, and all that 


! These natural terraces which are to be seen in many ports of Kousay are well Ulostrated in 


the background of fig. I. 
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remained was a long irregular mound of stones over-grown with grass, 
measuring 113 feet in length, 27 feet in breadth, and 5 feet in height, 
with a number of slabs set on end peeping through the surface of a 
hollow that ran along the summit. These indicated quite clearly the 
character of the monument, a stalled cairn. Excavation showed that 
its destruction had been more thorough than that of the Kndwe of 
Yarso, which was bad enough. . 





Fig. 1. The Knowe of Ramaay from the south-east. 


After its outline had been cleared of the accumulation of soil and 
broken stones with which it was encumbered, the cairn was seen to be 
an irregular oblong on plan, with the north-west end rounded, and the 
sides and south-east end, in which is the entrance to the burial chamber. 
generally straight (fig. 1). Its main axis runs about 40° magnetic west 
of north and east of south, or about north-west and south-east. The 
entrance passage leads into a long, narrow chamber divided into fourteen 
cells by slabs set on end and bonded into the walls on both sides. These 
uprights are placed in line opposite each other so as to form a row of 
stalls on both sides of the chamber, similar to those seen in the Midhowe 
and Yarso cairns (fig. 2). 

Outer Wall.—The face of the outer wall is formed of ordinary dry- 
stone building, but, as already remarked, it is now very much reduced 
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in height. At the south-east end it is only 1 foot 9 inches, which height 
is maintained for about 30 feet along the north-east side: after this 
it decreases to about 14 inches until it approaches the north sector, 
where it has been entirely removed. At the north-west end only from 
8 inches to 15 inches remain, Along the south-western side it rises 
from 3 feet 3 inches to 4 feet 2 inches, then decreases to 2 feet 4 inches, 
and as it gets nearer the south-east end the height is no mone than 
Id inches. The foundation course does not project outwards beyond the 
wall face as in the Midhowe and Yarso cairns. 

There is a re-entrant angle, 6 inches deep, in the wall on the north- 
east flank of the cairn, 30 feet from its south-east end, and eastwards 
from this point there is a disturbed face of building extending for about 
20 feet. The reason for this is not clear, as at a distance of from 6 inches 
to 9 inches in advance of it is a course of foundation slabs in alignment 
with the other parts of the outer wall. At first it was thought that, as 
in the other two stalled cairns in Rousay which already had been exca- 
vated, there was an inner built face in the thickness of the wall, but no 
such feature was found in other parts of the cairn, though searched for. 
Near the re-entrant angle, however, is a vertical joint, and opposite 
it on the face of the wall on the south-west flank are indications of 
another. But these joints cannot be traced through the building into 
the walls of the chamber. Possibly there may have been a change in 
the plan after the work of building the cairn had been started. 

Some 4 feet 9 inches from the south-east end of the north-east side 
of the cairn is a wall or ramp built against it at right angles, and 
extending outwards for 7 feet 9 inches. It measures 2 feet 6 inches 
in breadth, and from a height of 2 feet 9 inches slopes down gradually 
until it dies out. On the west side, in the angle where it abuts on the 
main building, there is a recess, the lintel of which is 16 inches above 
ground-level, measuring 10 inches in height, 10 inches in breadth, and 
7 inches in depth. 

Outside the western sector of the cairn is a casing wall about 21 feet 
in length, 4 feet 9 inches in breadth at the centre, and 2 feet in breadth 
at its southern end; it is carried round in the opposite direction as far 
as the middle of the north-west end of the cairn, into the wall of which 
it gradually merges (fig. 3). 

Entrance Passage —The outer jambs of the entrance passage into 
the burial chamber are placed 6 feet and 7 feet 5 inches from the north- 
east and south-east corners of the monument. The passage measures 
fi feet 5 inches and 6 feet 2 inches in length along the north and south 
sides, and 1 foot 8 inches in width. The walls on both sides where 
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they enter the chamber are 2 feet 4 inches high and a few inches lower 
at the outer end, The height of the passage cannot be ascertained, as all 
the stone lintels with which it would be roofed have been carried off. 
Burial Chamber —The total length of the chamber is 88 feet, and its 
inner end, which is formed by a large slab set on edge and measuring 
2 feet*10 inches in height and 5 feet 1 inch in breadth, terminates 8 feet 
8 inches from the face of the outer wall at the north-west end. The 
fourteen cells into which it is divided increase in width, though not 
quite regularly, from the entrance towards the inner end, from 3 feet 
11 inches to 6 feet 8 inches, and their length, which is not exactly the 





Fig. i. Knoowe of Hamsay: Casing Wall from south-south-cast, 


sume on both sides, varies from 3 feet 11 inches to 7 feet 2 inches (fig. 4). 
In the same way the projection of the divisional slabs from the walls 
shows considerable irregularities: it ranges from 7 inches to 1 foot 
4 inches, and the gradation is not regular but haphazard. For example, 
the slabs on the sides of compartment No. 5 on the north side project 
1 foot 9 inches and 1 foot 4 inches respectively, while those in the 
stall on the opposite side project 1 foot and 9 inches. The lateral 
walls of the chamber, as in the Midhowe and Yarso monuments, are not 
correctly aligned, there being a difference of 1 inch to 3 inches in the 
projection of the east and west faces of some of the slabs. They measure 
from 1 inch to 5 inches in thickness and from 2 feet 6G inches to 4 feet 
inches in height. The distance between the inner edges of the pairs 
of uprights in the eastern half of the chamber ranges from 1 foot 8 inches 
to 1 foot 11 inches, except between cells Nos. 4 and 5. where it is only 
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| foot 1 inch. In the western half the variation is from 1 foot 8 inches to 
2 feet 7 inches. Generally the tops of the upright flags are fairly level. 
Near the south-west corner of compartment No. 5, about 9 inches 
from the adjoining divisional slab, was a small stone cist of pentagonal 
plan, the wall of the chamber forming one side. It measured 14 inches 
in length and 10 inches in breadth at the bottom, but as two of the 
slabs on the north side slanted outwards at the top it was 20 inchgs long 
and 18 inches wide at the mouth. The depth was 18 inches, and the 





Fig. 4. Knowe of Ramsay: Burial Chamber from the north-west. 


Hoor was rather more than 1 foot higher than that of the chamber. 
No relics, human or otherwise, were found in the cist, 

While the Knowe of Ramsay is a good example of the distinctive, 
long, stalled, chambered type of Neolithic cairn, which so far has been 
recognised only in the Orkney Islands, it differs in some respects from 
the other three which have been excavated in the island of Rousay. 
The outer wall is quite plain, ordinary, dry-stone building, with the 
stones laid on bed and the foundation course in line with it, while in 
the other three the wall exhibits decorative motives. The Midhowe 
enirn has a stepped plinth for a foundation, above which the lower part 
of the wall shows the stones laid obliquely in one direction for some 
distance and in the reverse direction for the remaining portion. The 
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upper part, which is set back a few inches from the lower and is separated 
from it by a string course, has the stones built in the opposite direction. 
In the Yarso cairn and in one at Blackhammer, which was excavated 
this summer, the foundation course projects a few inches, and in the 
first the stones are built obliquely in the same direction along the flanks 
and nound one end, and in the second they are set so as to form a 
pattern of reversed triangles, recalling some of the designs on Orkney 
Neolithic pottery. 

In a distance of less than two miles on the naturally terraced slopes 
of Blotchnie Fiold, overlooking Eynhallow Sound, there are five Neolithic 
eairns: Taiverso Tuick, a two-storeyed example; the Knowe of Lairo, 
a long-horned cairn; and the three stalled cairns just mentioned. On 
the seashore, within two miles and a quarter to the north-west, is a 
stalled cairn at Midhowe. <A long, stony mound at Rowiegar a few 
hundred yards south-east of Midhowe; the Knowe of Lingro towards 
the north-western corner of the island; a mound near Bigland in the 
north-east corner; and the Knowe of Craie in the Sourin Valley, though 
much dilapidated, exhibit surface features suggestive of their belonging 
to the stalled type of cairn. But they await excavation before their 
true character can be determined. In some of the islands to the north- 
east of Rousay there are other ruined cairns that in all probability belong 
to the same type. One, on the Holm of Papa Westray, described in our 
Proceedings, vol. ii. p. 62, and figured on pl. iii., certainly is a stalled cairn. 

Most of the cells, Nos. 3 to 11, had a certain amount of rude paving 
mostly on the north-east side, but in No. 5 it was carried across to the 
opposite wall, 

Signs of burning were oberved in all the cells from No. 6 to No. 11, 
sometimes on the lateral walls and occasionally in the centre. 

Very few artifacts were recovered during the excavation. There were 
only a bare half-dozen of small shards of reddish ware; the biggest was 
no larger than a shilling, and consequently it was impossible to deter- 
mine the character of the pottery. These were found in cells Nos. 2, 5, 
and 6. The only other relics were six pieces of flint, one a poorly made 
scraper and the others splinters. These were all calcined except one. 

Human bones were searce and very much broken or decayed. The 
remains consisted of those of an adult, probably male, from cell No. 3, 
of an elderly male from No, 5, and two fragments of an arm and a leg 
bone from No. 8. The bones were not cremated, though several of those 
from cell No. 5, like some of the animal bones found, were scorched, 
presumably by the fires that had been lit in the burial chamber after 
the remains had been deposited there. One of the skeletons exhibited 
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signs of chronic rheumatism, such as have been so often observed on 
other Scottish prehistoric skeletons. 

Bones of animals were numerous, and there were a few of birds and 
one of a fish. They included red-deer, sheep and ox, great auk, bittern, 
cormorant, curlew, duck, sea or white-tailed eagle, pink-footed goose, 
and conger-eel. Many of the animal bones were broken or splimtered, 
and some, as we have seen, were scorched. 2 

We should like again to express our thanks to Mr James K. Yorston 
and his son James for the care and intelligence displayed in examining 
the cairn, and we are grateful to Professor Low and Miss Margery I 
Platt for examining the human and animal remains found. 


REPORT ON THE HUMAN BONES FROM KNOWE OF RAMSAY, 
ROUSAY, ORKNEY. By Proresson ALEX. LOW. M.D.. F.S.A.Sc00T, 


c 

The human bones are very fragmentary and mixed with numerous 
pieces of animal bones. 

Cell No. 3.—The only human bones are the fragments of an adult, 
probably male, skeleton, represented by: 2 fragments of sacrum: heads, 
and the much eroded lower ends of right and lett femur, 2 fragments of 
shaft of femur; fragments of upper and lower ends of a left tibia; frag- 
mentary astragalus and internal cuneiform of a right foot. 

Cell No. 5.—The human skeletal remains in this cell, while frag- 
mentary, are evidently those of an adult male advanced in years; the 
bones show evidence of ¢hronie rheumatism, and, further, several of the 
bones have been blackened by fire. 

The skull is represented by fragments of the flat bones and oH rather 
imperfect lower jaw: there are 2 cervical vertebre; 10 rather imperfect 
thoracic vertebrm; and the fourth and fifth lumbar vertebrae very 
much affected by rheumatic changes: the body of the sternum and the 
remains of 10 right and 6 left ribs. Of the upper limb there persist 
fragments of both shoulder blades, a third of right clavicle, a fairly 
complete right humerus, lower end of a right radius, upper thirds of both 
ulne; of the hands there are 2 wrist bones and the remains oF 3 right 
and 4 left fingers. Of the lower limb there remain a fragment of the 
right hip bone, an imperfect right femur, the head and a piece of the 
shaft of a left tibia; of the right foot there remain the astragalus, os 
ealeis, cuboid and internal cuneiform, as well as the 4 Inner metatarsals: 
of the left foot a fragmentary astragalus and 4 metatarsals. 

Cell No. 8.—The only fragments of human bones are the lower third 
of a left humerus and a small fragment of a shaft of femur. 
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REPORT ON THE ANIMAL BONES FOUND IN THE CHAMBERED 
CATRN, KRNOWE OF RAMSAY, ROUSAY, ORKNEY. By MARGERY 
I. PLATT. M.Sc., Rovan Scorrisn Museum, Episrvurcna, 


The animal remains found in this cairn, excavated during the summer 
of 1935 by Mr. Walter G, Grant and Dr. Graham Callander, form inter- 
esting “additional evidence of the animals connected with early man on 
Rousay to those found the previous year at the Knowe of Yarso. The 
bones, associated again with human remains, appear to be, strange as 
it may seem, the fragmentary portions of food animals with perhaps 
the exception of one of the birds. As in the case of the Yarso cairn, 
skeletal remains of the Red Deer (Cervus elaphus, L.) are the most 
numerous. Apart from the abundance of the latter species, resemblance 
between the relics of the two burials ceases. The difference between 
these will be dealt with more fully later. Few bones approach being 
intact, the majority being extremely broken up, and were so probably 
at their initial accumulation, This suggests some reason for their 
fragmentary state, such as the purposeful extraction of marrow or the 
use of bone splinters as tools, etc. In most cells of the cairn some bones 
were calcined or charred, and the few pieces of deers’ antlers which occur 
all seem to have been treated by fire, and this may account for their 
sparse numbers. The various species of animals represented by the 
bones in the individual cells are noted below. 

Celf No. 2.—The most numerous relics occurring here were those of the 
Red Deer (Cereus efaphus, L.), Mature animals of a medium size were 
represented together with young ones as evinced by the presence of 
numerous milk molars and under-sized ribs. Almost as plentiful as the 
Red Deer were the remains of sheep, which appear to be of a slender 
and horned variety. The majority of these bones were from mature 
sheep. Ox bones took third place in importance—their remains being 
but very scanty. Many of the larger bones of both deer and ox were 
split and broken in various ways, possibly for the extraction of marrow. 
In this cell there was little evidence of calcination. Two bird bones 
occurred—the humerus of a Cormorant (Phalacrocorax ec. carbo, L.) and 
the ulna of a Gannet (Sule bassana, L.), together with the shell of a 
common periwinkle (Littorina littorea, L.) from the shore. 

Cell No. 3.—Very fragmentary remains of the Red Deer predominated 
here, representing both young and adult animals. Sparse indications 
of ox and sheep were also found. The majority of the bones were 
split and calcined, the greater part being the merest fragments too 
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amall for identification. No bird relics were present in this section of 
the cairn. 

Cell No, 4.—Bones of the Red Deer again exceeded in numbers those 
of any other species, their remains being indicative of young as well as 
mature animals. Ox and sheep were equivalent in numerical importance. 
All the material was broken up and of little comparative value, The 
humerus of a Gannet (Sufa bassana, L.) occurred here, and also the 
lower jaw of a conger eel (Conger vulgaris, Cuv.). The latter is the only 
relic of piscine nature found in this excavation. 

Cell No. 5.—Bones of old and many young Red Deer oceurred here, 
milk molars being especially numerous. ‘Two fragmentary burrs of antlers 
were present, from separate individuals since they differed considerably 
in thickness. “The latter, as also many of the broken bones, were cal- 
cined. In addition to the remains of Red Deer, only two broken ribs 
of an ox were present and the tibio-tarsus of a Cormorant (Phalacrocorax 
ce. carbo, L.). 

Cell No. 6.—Red Deer were represented by almost every bone of the 
skeleton, though the presence of only three animals could be identified. 
Ox remains were very scarce, there being rib fragments only, whilst 
sheep were again unrepresented. The coracoid of a Sea or White-tailed 
Eagle (Halietus a. albteitia, L.) was the only bird bone. Calcined and 
split bones were numerous. 

Cell No. 7.—\Bones of the Red Deer were again the most abundant, 
the species being represented by remains from adult and young animals. 
It is impossible to estimate the number of individuals, owing to the 
extremely broken state of the fragments. Part of a reasonably large 
tine was found here. A few sheep bones occurred of a species quite 
indeterminable. Ox relics were also very scarce and consisted princi- 
pally of split long bones and broken ribs. Apart from the mammalian 
species only three bird bones remain to be recorded. These were: the 
ulna of a Bittern (Sofaurus s. stellaria, L.); the humerus of a Cor- 
morant (Phalacrocorax c. carbo, L.) and the humerus of a Gannet (Sula 
bassana, L.). Many bones had been ealeined or split for extraction of 
Marrow . 

Cell No. 8.—This cell contained more animal relics than any other. 
There is, too, an increase in the mumber of bird species. Excepting the 
latter fact, the proportion of species one to another does not differ materi- 
ally from that of the cells previously described. Red Deer was again 
predominant, and among the numerous remains of this species the only 
cannon bone approaching completeness was found; its measurements are 
recorded below: 
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Metacarpal of Red Deer. 


Maximum length . . 85-5 ems. 
Maximum width of proximal end ; . 2 SG 
Maximum width of distal end ; Sree. 5 ae 
Minimum width of shaft . J : : a3 «. 


Numefous milk molars, also bones from small immature and fully grown 
deer im almost equal quantity occurred. Of the adults the majority of 
the remains indicate deer rather larger than those of the present day, 
and of decidedly good size for island stock, From the evidence of a 
particularly large rib head, one deer at least was of enormous size, com- 
parable with the large prehistoric deer of the mainland of Scotland, 
whose remains are occasionally found in the peat mosses. In this part, 
too, the third molars of sheep were particularly plentiful, showing the 
presence of many mature animals. Among the sparse bovine remains 
is a gdod metatarsal, indicating an ox of small and slender proportions. 
Measurements of this bone are given below, together with the correspond- 
ing data, for comparison, from the skeleton of an ox of small Shetland 
race stored in this Museum. 


Metatarsal of Ov. Ramsay, Ronusay. Shetland, R.S.M. 
Maximum leneth . 23-8 cms. 20-9 cms. 
Maximum width of proximal end. 458 ,, 4-43, 
Maximum width of distal end . - ah, 4-93 ,, 
Minimum width of shaft . a74 yy re ee 


From the figures it is seen the two oxen were of similar build, the 
Ramsay specimen being slightly larger. Split bones form a goodly 
proportion of these mammalian remains and there is some evidence of 
calcination. Eleven bird bones present in this section represent six 
species. These are: the Curlew (Numenius a. arquata, L.), the Gannet 
(Sula bassana, L.), a Duck whose species is undetermined, a Swan, in all 
probability the Whooper (Cygnus c. eygnus, L.), the Cormorant (Phala- 
erocorax ¢. carbo, L.) and lastly the Great Auk (Alea impennis, L.) which 
was probably quite common in Orkney during certain seasons, at the time 
when these remains were assembled. 

Cell No, 9.—In this cell the bones of Red Deer and sheep occurred in 
about equal proportions. In kind and condition they resembled those 
of the foregoing sections. A few ox remains, chiefly ribs, were also 
present here. The bird relics consisted of the broken ulna and humerus 
of a Gannet (Sula bassana, L.) and the carpo-metacarpus of a Pink-footed 
Goose (Anser brachyrhynchus, Baillon). 

VOL. LXX. 27 
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Cell No. 10.—Red Deer was the most abundant species here, the 
remains represented young and adult animals similar to those previously 
described. Sheep and ox bones occurred but in very small numbers. 
The former species was represented by molar teeth only, and the latter 
by two rib fragments. Split and broken bones occurred as usual, but 
there was little evidence of calcination. The humerus of a Gannet (Sula 
bassana, L.) was the only bird relic. , 

It will be gathered from the previous notes that in every section of 
the cairn the remains of a presumably wild animal, the Red Deer, exceeds 
those of the domesticated species. This was the case in the Knowe of 
Yarso, the contents of which were examined last year, with this difference, 
however, that here at Ramsay domesticated breeds are definitely present, 
whereas at Yarso they were so sparse as to indicate possibly an accidental 
occurrence. The significance of Red Deer in a prehistoric structure in 
KRousay was commented upon in a previous publication (Proceedings of 
ihe Sociely of Antiquaries of Seolland, vol, |xix, Sixth Series, Session 
1934-1035, p. 343), and these notes give further confirmation of its 
occurrence in this locality. Regarding the number of Red Deer typified 
by the whole of these remains it is quite impossible to estimate exactly 
because of their very imperfect nature. Taking a right caleaneum as an 
index, it is certain that there were at least fourteen, and in all probability 
were actually many more than this. 

It is apparent from the species of birds represented that these, too, 
were of food value to the early inhabitants of Rousay. The species 
occurring most often is the Gannet, which was used for food extensively 
in the past and up to recent days still contributed a staple diet for 
islanders, such as St Kildans. The flesh of the Garefowl] or Great Auk 
was, in addition, greatly prized by fishermen and coast-dwelling tribes in 
the past. The inclusion of remains of this last species is interesting as 
fndlicating no doubt a period when this now extinet, and for many 
centuries diminishing, species must have been common in the northern 
islands. The same might be said of the Bittern, and perhaps also of the 
Sea Eagle which is much less extensively distributed than at one time 
not many years past. Although these early natives of Rousay appear 
to have been hunters and herdsmen rather than fishers and of sea-faring 
habit, judging by the paucity of fish remains, a conger-eel, perhaps caught 
stranded in the rocks, would afford an acceptable though accidental 
addition to the usual food supply, but this point should not be stressed 
too much as shell-fish, which could be easily obtained, were represented 
by a solitary periwinkle, 
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Further, to the remains recorded under the separate sections above 
are a handful of the shells of the garden snail (Cepaea hortensis, Miller) 
which occurred in Cell No. 5, These may be of archeological value 
since they have been recorded in holocene deposits from various localities 
from time to time. Alternatively, they are of widespread occurrence in 
the British Isles to-day and may have been included in comparatively 
recent goils. 


My thanks are due to Mr Grant and Dr Callander for kindly submitting 
the material to me for examination, and also my gratitude to the former 
gentleman in permitting me to include in the collection of sub-fossil bones 
at the Royal Scottish Museum these remains which may prove of com- 
parative value at some future date. 


ITT. 


BANCHORY MICROLITHS., By Miss HILDA M. LESLIE PATER- 
SON, F.S.A.Scot., anp A. D. LACAILLE, F.S.A.Scor. 


THE RIVER TERRACES NEAR BIRKWOOD, BANCHORY, KIN- 
CARDINESHIRE. By Miss HILDA M. LESLIE PATERSON, 


On the right bank of the River Dee, about 300 vards from the con- 
fluence of that river with the Water of Feugh, in the parish of Banchory- 
Ternan, Kincardineshire, and at a spot where the south Aberdeen- 
Braemar road (A. 943) crosses a stream called the Burn of Beltie, there 
is a series of clearly detined terraces. These terraces continue at varying 
altitudes as far as the estate of Knappach, after which they become 
wider and less discernible as the valley stretches eastward towards 
Aberdeen and the coast, some sixteen miles away. 

At Birkwood, 650 yards or so east of the Burn of Beltie, the surface 
of the low terrace stands 26 feet above the river; it is perfectly flat 
pasture land which has not been broken up for well over fifty years 
(fig. 1). The surface of the next, the fluvio-glacial terrace above, higher 
by some 350 feet, is undulating and escarpated, and extends from the 
base of the Hill of Maryfield to:the south. It was on the low terrace 
and close to where a small woodland stream passes through a marshy 
hollow on its way to the Dee, about 400 yards south-west of Birkwood 
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House, that I found in a mole-hill, on the 16th March 1906, the first 
microlith of this collection (fig. 2, No. 32). This occurred some time 
after reading a most illuminating and instructive article, “The Home 
of the Pigmies,"" by the late Rev. Reginald A, Gatty, which was published 
in Chambers's Journal in 1905. The microlith or “pygmy flint,” as these 
minute artifacts were then usually named, was immediately sent to 
Mr Gatty. who was greatly interested in its discovery, and requested 
me to forward it to Dr Joseph Anderson, at the National Museum of 
Antiquities, Edinburgh, as he (Dr Anderson) did not believe that pygmy 
flints were to be found in Scotland. 

To Edinburgh it went accordingly, and Dr Anderson was con- 
vinced, and wrote stating that he did not think he had ever seen a finer 
one, 

Since then the collection has increased steadily year by year, the 
fields on both the lower and upper terraces at Beltcraigs, Binkwood, 
Marvifield and Knappach yielding many beautiful specimens all show- 
ing the distinctive microlithic workmanship. A few specimens have 
been found on the left bank opposite my home, and the late Miss 
Outram recovered some small flints on the same bank near Inchmarlo 
Cottage farther upstream. 

In 1912 I was asked to read a paper and exhibit the collection before 
the British Association at Dundee, and was there congratulated by 
Professor Boyd Dawkins on the new locality I had discovered. 

By the beginning of 1935 practically all the usual Tardenoisian 
types had been included, with one exception, though, had I known 
it, several of that particular form had actually been in my possession 
for years, lying unrecognised in a mass of unclassified flint débris, This 
exception was the micro-burin, for, though most anxious to discover 
one, [ was uncertain of its form until in March of that year, when search- 
ing in a field on the lower terrace at Maryfield, IT picked up what seemed 
the long-looked-for object at last. It was sent to Mr A. D. Lacaille, 
who was then extending his researches on the repartition of the micro- 
burin in the so-called Scottish Tardenoisian, and who had most kindly 
sent me sketches to enable me to recognise the micro-burin. He con- 
firmed my belief that I had found a true specimen, and described it 
asa “beauty.”’ Once familiar with the form I made a careful investiga- 
tion of all my collection of uncertain chips and pieces and forwarded 
the most likely objects to Mr Lacaille, who identified several others, 
and later four were figured by him in our Proceedings after exhibition 
at a meeting of the Society on 13th May 1935." Besides these, I re- 

' Proc. Soe. Ant. Scol., vol, xix. pp. 443-6; vide also footnote, p. 425, infra. 
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covered other micro-burins from the same field on the lower river terrace 
at Maryfield.' 

Mr Lacaille happened to be in the north of Scotland about this time, 
and, calling on me, said that having regard to the constant stressing 
in certain archzeological circles of the absence of stratigraphical data 
connerged with Scottish microliths, he was most anxious to excavate 
in the low terrace. This was gladly agreed to, and a spot was chosen at 
some 400 yards south-west of Birkwood House and about 20 yards east 
of the place where I found the first microlith in 1906. A trench, 3 feet 
@ inches long and 18 inches wide, was made and was cleared out to a 
depth of 2 feet 9 inches. At a depth of 2 feet 2 inches the first artifact, 
consisting of a delicate blade of grey flint, and an occasional one, were 
recovered, until a depth of 6 inches more, when sandy matter was reached, 
where humanly struck pieces became more numerous. That afternoon 
11 worked specimens, including two fragments of small cores, were 
found. 

Realising the significance of these discoveries Mr Lacaille asked 
Dr Graham Callander to join us, which he did, and it was arranged 
next evening that the excavating should be continued the following 
day. At Mr Lacaille’s suggestion the trench was carried down to a 
depth of 3 feet 3 inches in yellow sand. At 2 feet 11 inches from the 
surface a diminutive core of greenish-grey flint and 11 other pieces 
were found. That same afternoon the excavation was enlarged to a 
width of 3 feet in the northern half and more flints were found. As 
on Tuesday, 14th May, nothing was found in the next 2 or 3 inches: 
but at a depth of 2 feet 11 inches a micro-burin and a core of red flint 
were got, and 14 flints were recovered mostly at a depth of 2 feet 9 inches 
to 3 feet—the greatest depth at which any were found being 3 feet 3 
inches, where two were discovered. Small fragments of charcoal at 
all levels producing worked flints were also present, one piece of char- 
coal being found at the lowest producing point, nearly 3 feet 5 inches. 
This charcoal has been identified by Mr J. Cecil Mayby, Oxford, as 
Quercus sp. (Common Oak), and possibly derived from a single original 
log.? 

The character of the constituents of the low terrace is shown in the 
diagrammatic scale drawing accompanying sketch profile of the lie from 
the road to the Dee south-west of Birkwood, The key-map shows 
the low right bank and fluvio-glacial terraces near Birkwood. On 
account of the nature of the latter its limits are necessarily indefinite, 

' Vide footnote, p. 425, infra. 
' Report, dated Bio-physical Laboratory, Oxford, 11th December 1035. 
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but as survey shows that they approximate to the 200-foot contour 
this has been indicated for guidance. The spot excavated is marked X. 
The extremities of the line of profile are respectively the pomt A near 
the road and B at the water's edge, datum being taken at 135 feet O.D., 
the altitude of present river-bed.' 
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Fig. 1. Microlithic Site at Birkwood, Hanchory. 


COMMENTS ON THE ARTIFACTS. By A. D. LACATLLE. 


Up till now microliths recorded from Scottish sites have consisted 

of finds from the surface of rich agricultural land or in sandy areas, 

' For this ond other information relating to the terraces we are indebted to Dr Alexander 

Bremner, Aberdeen, whose work on the local deposits has proved of great value. (Physical Geology 

of the Dee Valley, University Press, Aberdeen, 1912; publication of the Aberdeen Natural History 
and Antiquarian Society.) 
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but it has been stated that some Tweedside implements exposed by the 
plough come from 12 inches of sandy clay resting upon gravel.'! This 
is, of course, far from saying that the artifacts occur in a stratigraphical 
context. In the case of the specimens figured in the present notes we 
are confronted mainly with representatives of a collection from fields 
which, have long been under cultivation. The lands from which these 
artifacts have been recovered are situated on the right bank of the river 
on the fluvio-glacial terrace at about 185 to 190 feet O.D., or from 50 to 
55 feet above the River Dee, and on the narrow low river terrace 26 
feet above the river near Birkwood. 

Digging was resorted to with the object of ascertaining it there existed 
any geological or other data to fix chronologically the position of some 
microliths, noted over twenty years ago from the lower part of 2 feet 
of loam resting upon the terrace The excavation, not extensive on 
account of limited time at disposal and a late and severe snowstorm 
supervening, had, nevertheless, the result of determining the constituents 
of the low terrace of the right bank of the Dee near Birkwood, and it 
was particularly fortunate that several characteristic artifacts were 
recovered from a deposit undisturbed until broached by Dr Callander, 
Miss Paterson and myself in the course of the investigation in May 1935. 
The objects revealed by spade and riddle do not differ typologically 
from those which have rewarded Miss Paterson's continuous scrutiny 
of the surface of the fields near her home. The charcoal, identified as 
Quercus sp., if it be associated with the humanly worked and struck 
pieces in the fine sand from the depth of 2 feet 5 inches to 3 feet 3 inches, 
beyond testifying to climatic conditions favourable to the growth of the 
Common Oak, does not go far in establishing the age of the pieces. 
Still, it is thought that we are furnished with information assisting 
to lay a surer foundation for the study of Scottish stone industries, 
and more specially for the closer examination of those of Tardenoisian 
facies. 

The Deeside microliths impress by their similarity to those of the 
Tweed valley, and, indeed, putting aside the question of material, 
collections of microliths from localities near the two rivers might well 
be grouped together. 

A comparison forces itself between the Tweed and Dee artifacts on 
the one hand and the collection from Shewalton Moor, Ayrshire, on the 
other. Reasons were advanced for regarding the Ayrshire microliths 
as later than the generality of specimens from Tweedside,* and, 


' Proc, Soc. Ant, Seol., vol. lai. p. as, ? Man, 1013, No. 58. 
' Proc. Soc. Ant. Seol., vol. xiv. p. 45. 
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while the same views may not now all be held, some evidence 
emphasises differences and similarities. The fact that the microliths 
and associated artifacts discovered at Shewalton Moor appeared to 
belong to an industry of more evolved character than those of the Tweed 
valley, as known then, was commented on in the detailed description of 
the Scottish sites and other localities producing microliths: and exgmina- 
tion of their industries since 1928, as opportunity served and the courtesy 
of collectors permitted, generally upholds the opinions expressed several 
years ago. It is recognised that the disparity may not be of great 
significance, and that differences consist principally of those suggested 
by the presence of certain types in a group or groups. Until now 
discoveries are such that one cannot apply to Scottish microliths the 
advanced methods of study practicable elsewhere. 

Most recorded Scottish sites yielding artifacts of Tardenoisian facies 
also produce forms of implements usually ascribed to the Neglithic 
and Bronze Ages. It is not easy to determine if such are only strays 
dropped on sites pertaining to these industries with which we are con- 
eerned, but in Miss Paterson's collection examples suggestive of Neolithic 
or later stage of culture are few: a number of those which do occur are 
trimmed in the same way as the microliths of conventional forms. On 
the other hand, there are several pieces of sorts which can be paralleled 
in the products of the earlier phases of the Tardenoisian industries 
represented in England and beyond the Channel. 

As all but the few artifacts from the tentative excavation have been 
surface finds from a fairly extensive area it is not feasible meantime 
to adopt the spectrum method of summary. For these brief notes one 
is restricted to an examination of selected specimens and to some of the 
comparisons they suggest. It seems that the Deeside implements of 
Tardenoisian facies found by Miss Paterson exemplify what so far is 
purest of the Scottish microlithic industries. 

To the prevailing shades of the native flint and the local pebbles 
is greatly due the beautiful appearance of the Deeside microliths, and 
the fine quality of the material has permitted of the most delieate work- 
manship. Variety of stone and colours is not the marked feature that 
exists in the Shewalton Moor and even the Tweedside collections. 
The characteristic so common in lots of Scottish microliths, namely 
that of diversity of material, is almost entirely absent from the Birk- 
wood collection, 

The industries of the Birkwood district include geometric, sub- 
geometric microliths, and very small implements usually pointed and 
trimmed in characteristic manner. Core-scrapers, grayers, and micro- 
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burins have been found, but diminutive round steep scrapers of the 
kind which are a feature of the microlithic industries of the Tweed 
valley have not so far been picked up. Awls, of the type which occupy 
a prominent place in the Shewalton Moor collection, are not common, 
Nos. 11, 12 and 15, fig, 2, being exceptions, but they are much more 
delicatg than any Ayrshire specimen. 

Geometric forms are not numerous.! Trapezes and trapezoidal 
forms have not been found as on the Shewalton Moor. This fact, I 
think, may indicate that the Ayrshire microliths belong to a later group 
than those from Deeside. 

In the geometric and other microliths the bulb of percussion is 
invariably wanting, the flake or blade having been truncated. In the 
few instances where the bulb or part of it remains the implements depart 
from the more usual microlithic form, and are larger although they may 
be trimymed in microlithic technique. 

Though Miss Paterson has at times figured some of these examples, 
it is only now that the real importance of her series appears, Fig. 2, 
Nos. 1-40, shows a series representing the local microlithic industries. 
Pigs. 4 and 5 illustrate various implements and cores, 

A brief reference in the Proceedings to Scottish micro-burins drew 
attention to some examples from Deeside which compared with specimens 
from the Tweed valley.? In the present notice three in fig. 2, Nos. 34, 
so and $6, are figured to show variations. Others in Miss Paterson's 
collection are mostly of the type represented by No. 34. No. 36 has 
the notch on the left instead of on the right, as is more usual. The 
notched flake, No. 33, is included here, as similar pieces have been 
shown to be associated with the micro-burin. All (Nos. 34, 35 and 36) 
are butt-ends of flakes, but the piece of flint in which is fashioned the 
micro-burin No. 36 is without bulb of percussion. It will be recalled 
that notched flakes similar to the present instances have been stressed 
in descriptions of microliths from the Tweed valley, and it is from the 
Border river-basin also that micro-burins are recorded.? Shewalton 
Moor has yielded neither notched flakes nor micro-burins. These 
notched flakes have of late vears been intensively studied in connection 

' The only perfect geometric microlithic found by Miss Paterson was picked up by her on the 
high termee at Birkwood and sent me after MS. went to press. Lt consists of an equilateral triangle 
of grey flint. 

* Ci aup,, Vol, lxix. pp. 444-415, 

* Tt is hoped to nefer later to the repartition of the micro-burin in Scotland. Recent research 
proves that examples are by no means scarce, Up till now Miss Paterson has recovered « score of 
micro-burins, several of which compare with variants referred to and figured by M. E. Vignard in 


his “Lea Microburins Tardenoisiens du S+bilien™ in Comple Rendu, pp. 75-70, Congres Préhistorique 
de France, X*™* Session, 1991, Nimes-Avignon. 
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Fig. 2. Banchory Microlitha, 
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with the question of the production of the micro-burin and to determine 
whether it is a true tool or merely waste from the manufacture of certain 
implements of geometric shapes.! 

The triangles are represented by Nos. 1—6 in fig. 2, the first three 
being scalene and the second nearly isosceles. Only in the case of 
No, 3,has the third and longest edge also been trimmed, and that not 
wholly, the other examples being worked only on two edges. Nos. 7 
and S$ are of the sub-triangular shape already noticed in Scottish 
collections. Nos. 9 and 10, diminutive crescents with blunted are, 
are similar to examples already found in south-eastern and south- 
western Scotland. The thick points, Nos. 11 and 12, differ in that the 
base of No. 12 has been dressed in addition to the right edge, which 
in both artifacts is steep. No. 13 is trimmed to an elongated and awl- 
like point along part of the left edge and wholly along the right. Nos. 
14 ang 15 compare with Nos. 11 and 12, but they bear the trimming 
on the more usual left edge. It may be observed in No. 15 that the 
dressing near the point of the implement is more delicate than on the 
longer lower part of the edge. 

Thanks to Dr W. A. Munro, who kindly sent me a series of recent 
Tweedside finds for study, 1 am able to say that Nos. 16 and 17, which 
I had hitherto regarded as unparalleled in any other Scottish microlithic 
collection, are closely matched by a smaller and patinated obliquely 
pointed truncated blade. The two-Deeside examples, however, retain 
the bulb of percussion. No. 18, with notched right edge, is also obliquely 
ended, but the uppermost edge, while trimmed in exactly the same way 
as Nos. 16 and 17, and similarly to all accompanying microliths, is very 
slichtly concave. Among Dr Munro's microliths is an analogous specimen. 

To judge from other Scottish collections, consisting of products of 
Tardenoisian facies, the most numerous artifacts are narrow pointed 
flakes and blades steeply battered down one or more edges. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that in the Birkwood collection these prove to be 
abundant and a set is figured as the range 19 to 29. Nos. 30, 31 and 32 
are the same in character, but may perhaps more accurately be called 
steeply dressed rods. Of all these No. 25 with its small lateral extension 
calls for notice as furnishing an example similar to one figured in the report 
on the Dryburgh Mains collection acquired by the Museum.? No, 24 
approaches the crescent in form, but can hardly be Jit in the same 
eategory as Nos. 9 and 10. The extremely delicate point, No. 32, apart 

' The subject has not been neglected in Great Britain, but it has not been so keenly followed 
as On the Continent, where theory haa passed into actonl experiments in the production of the 


piece in various materials favoured by prehistoric man. 
t Proc, Soe. Ant. Seol., vol. Ixi, No. 33, fig. 1, p. 310. 
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from the fact that its discovery in 1906 caused Miss Paterson to become 
the collector of this classic Scottish series, is noteworthy as comparable 
with the needle-like flint points found on the Glenluce Sands and exhibited 
at the Glasgow Exhibition in 1911.1 





Fig. 4. Banchory microlithic industry: Artifacts from the trench in the low Lorrace, 


The last four specimens, Nos. 37, 38, 39 and 40, have been included 
on the merit of their odd shapes coupled with the microlithic technique 
evident in the trimming of each. TI recall that Dr W. A. Munro POssesses 
an implement found near St Boswells, Roxburghshire, which, both as 
regards shape and trimming, bears a close resemblance to the curious 

' Historical Catalogue of the Scottish Exhibition, Glasgow, 1011, p. a1. 
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beaked specimen, No. 37, fashioned in a truncated flake.' The work- 
manship and almost perfect semicircularity would justify a place for 
No, 38 among geometric microliths. To the geometric series might also 
have been added the triangular No. 39, but the blunting of the short 
edges only extends for a short way, whereas in Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 
the tramming has been carried along the edges to the apex. In No. 40 
is exemplified one of these oddly shaped specimens met with occasionally 
in microlithic series, 

Several distinct shades of flint of excellent quality appear, but No. 38 
is of chalcedony. Grey flint, mottled in some cases, which predominates, 
went to the manufacture of Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9 11, 13, 14, 30 and 
32. In No. 10 a band of yellow is visible in the grey body. Nos. 7, 
12, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 33, 34 and 36 are of light grey flint, a shade banded 
with brown in Nos. 19 and 27, and tending to a lighter hue in No. 28. 
Dark brown has been used for No. 17, and light brown streaked with 
pink for 16. In the preparation of Nos. 26, 31 and $7 red material 
served; this in No. 59 is tinged with brown. 

Series 1-12 in fig. 3 represents some specimens from the trench in 
the low terrace south-west of Birkwood. The illustration includes the 
smallest and largest objects recovered with the exception of a lump 
of quartz, which appears to have been split intentionally and to have 
been subjected to the action of fire. 

In such a concentration of struck pieces on a site yielding microliths 
it is not surprising to find that flakes predominate. Except in the case 
of the blade, No. 9, the bulb of percussion remains, and No. 12 is only 
a fragment of a flake of schistose grit included because of this evidence 
of use of so coarse a material with good flint of several shades. In each 
instance the bulb presents itself as a rounded swelling rather than the 
accentuated part of a cone.* 

No. 1 is a micro-burin without notch, langue d'aspic, of brown flint, 
and may have served." No. 2, a thin truncated notched piece, may be 
compared with the surface-find, No. 33 in fig. 2. 

Nos. 3, light grey flint, 4, fawn cherty flint, 5, light mottled flint, 
6, grey cherty flint, 7, dark grey flint, 8, light brownish-grey flint, 
and 9, also dark grey flint, have either been removed from near the 

' The excavations in the Lower Greensand near Farnham, Surrey, by Mr L. 8. ¥. Venables, 
have yielded a number of curved points which are very similar to the Scottish example No. 37, 


supra, They were regarded os being remarkable enough to be specially noted and figured in Pree. 
Preh. Soc. Bawt Anglia, vol. vii., pt. ti., p. 276. 

' The production of this wide rounded bulb of percussion in certain fakes struck from cores 
has been demonstrated by M. Léon Coutier, the resulta of whose experiments in Mint fracture 
are regularly contributed to the Bulletin of the Société Préhistorique Francaise, 

a Oy. examples ligured by M. E. Vignard, for. cil., mrpra. 
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outside of struck nodules or from the body of flaked cores, their Sesotial 
situation being determinable by the presence or absence of cortex. 
ppccmiens of cores ate Nos. 10:and:11, ‘The second, of red Buchan flint 
of rather poorer quality than usual, retains a portion of crust. From 
the former, of green flint, little more could be struck. 

The only dressed example from the excavation is No. & an Seetliae 
splintered flake of light brownish-grey flint, which is delicately and steeply 
blunted along part of one long edge in precisely the same manner as 
the microliths represented in fig. 2. 

Respecting the remaining two dozen specimens (which need not be 
illustrated), mainly small flakes, several blades, core-trimmings and 
spalls, out of some thirty found by excavation, no comment seems to 
be called for except to state that several are fire-erackled. 

Mention has been made that few artifacts common in the fantasies 
of Neolithic and Bronze Age cultures find a slice ik Gis cate peal aves 
locally over a period of thirty years. Some implements, however, found 
near Birkwood recall kinds occurring in pre-Neolithie industries, their 
presence indicating certain needs of the people who produced them. In 
this respect it has been observed that the Tweed valley, much like the 
valley of the Dee, yields many forms and implements common to both 
regions but absent elsewhere. Moreover, artifacts occur in very similar 
conditions. Thus, in fig. 4 are represented larger specimens, some of 
whith, it is hoped, will later be compared with other Scottish examples. 

Two gravers, No. 1, light yellowish-grey flint, and No. 2, light brown 
flint, are of special interest in this collection, as sera eoale hake eee 
attention from writers on Scottish stone implements. Both are worked 
in truncated flakes, No. 1, the larger, being thick and not inferior in 
technique to an Upper Palwolithic tool. Its features are distinct. One 
thick spall was removed in the first place to give the typical edge. 
The facet so exposed was further treated by remoyal of three tiny 
flakes, and the top had one flake detached from it to sroduce the 
desired narrow chisel-edge. At the lower end, and on the fee Ms 
the graver-face, the edge bears delicate trimming. Although fashioned 
in an irregular portion of a flake, the working-end of the small graver 
(No. 2) was produced in characteristic manner At the tip two amall facets 
are visible, and one flake was detached obliquely from the other face. 

A spall of dark grey flint from the m aking of a graver is Noceuenena 
by No. 3. Indications of resolution on the narrow side show that the 
material proved refractory. It is interesting to observe that the spall 
itself could have served as a graver. 

As one can infer from the presence of gravers in the collection 
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that bone-working was practised, the saw, No. 4, was probably similarly 
associated. The flake of grey Hint, along one edge of which were made 
the delicate teeth, appears to have been broken, but a small blade of 
light brown flint, with notched rather than denticulated edges, also 
found near Birkwood, is truncated. 

No., 5 represents an implement fashioned in a complete blade of 
dark grey flint, the bulb ants and diffused. It is steeply trimmed along 





Fig. 4. Banchory microlithic industry: Gravers, ete, 


part of the two long edges, but the feature to which attention is drawn 
is the curious dressing on a corner of the bulbar face opposite the rounded 
ewelling. No similar instance of this peculiar working has been noted 
among any lots of Scottish stone implements. It may be said that this 
specimen resembles one of these flat gravers occurring occasionally in 
Aurignacian industries.' 

Considering the number of implements collected by Miss Paterson, 
the proportion of cores recovered by her is relatively large. The pre- 
vailing form is conical, and, although variations occur, few exceed 14 
inch in length. In the case of those of approximately round section 
the width is generally no more than 4 inch, small flakes having been 


' In « Jocal Upper Palwolithic collection trimming of an end on the bulbar fice occurs on varnous 
thin and thick flake implements. Some particularly fine specimens before me from Le Pech de 
Saint-Sour (Dordogne) ehow o striking likeness to this Deeside artifact. 
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removed until the core became reduced to a size making handling difficult. 
Several have served as scrapers without trimming, while some show 
delicate retouch of the edge. Concerning the last category, it may be 
said that the base of the core projects and the face inclines upward, 
leading one to infer that it was the intention of the craftsman to produce 
a scraper of the type fairly common in the Aurignacian. Steep, conical 
cores could not be used so conveniently as those with projecting bases 
and gently sloping faces. This conclusion seems borne out by the fact 
that the edges of the conical steep cores show no signs of utilisation but 
only the marks of blows dealt upon them to detach flakes. One core, 
not figured, thicker than its fellows, after being flaked has served as 
a percussion implement. 

The series of cores from Birkwood and its neighbourhood is such 
that one would like to see the whole set illustrated, but for the purpose 
of demonstrating the foregoing remarks, and to show the principal 
types, eleven are represented in fig. 5. 

No. 1, of dark red flint, a common type near Banchory, consists 
of a half-pebble, two-thirds of which have been struck for flakes, leaving 
the rest corticed. Nos. 2 and 3, of light grey flint, are the sort of core 
ordinarily found in the district, the first being of the most usual size 
met with and the second rather smaller. No. 4, grey and fire-crackled 
flint, may be regarded for the locality as a medium-sized core. As in 
the case of the preceding two, flakes have been detached from it to such 
a degree that no cortex remains. Nos. 5 and 6, both of grey flint and 
roughly prismatic (one wide, the other narrow), are of rare form. In 
No. 7, of blood-red flint, is a core somewhat similar to No. 1, but with 
sloping flaked surface, the rear retaining the crust. Its shape, admirably 
adapted to firm pressure of the hand, naturally leads to the pair 8 and 9, 
respectively of yellowish and speckled honey flint. Much,use was made 
of these as proves inspection of the edges. The top of the smaller. 
(No. 8) is obliquely faceted in such a manner that a narrow chisel-like 
extremity is provided. The strong suggestion of a graver-end is 
supported by the unmistakable evidence of wear. The wide facets at 
the top of No, 9 do not bear these indications, but it should be said in 
respect of this specimen that it is among the largest cores belonging 
to Miss Paterson. Nos. 10 and 11, of grey flint, are particularly 
finely trimmed scrapers, the edges dressed in much the same way as the 
microliths. Were No. 10 longer of body it would afford a very close 
parallel to a typical Upper Paleolithic keeled scraper. 

Grey flint of varying shades was the principal material used on this 
part of Deeside, but browns, as might be expected in the north-east 
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of Scotland, are well represented. The proportion of other hues to the 
eolours prevailing in the selected specimens may be taken as the same 
for all the local lots. ‘To judge from the cores, a great number of which 
retain much of the crust, the original size of the nodules used was far 
from large, this apart from the small size of the flakes struck from them. 

That humanly worked pieces, identical to finds from the ploughed 
surface of the fluvio-glacial terrace, should be present at a considerable 
depth in the low terrace is comprehensible. It would appear that 
the people who produced these stone implements had their habitations 
and working-sites sometimes on the fluvio-glacial terrace and some- 
times on the contemporary flood-plain. The latter is now, of course, 
buried under subsequently deposited alluvium, while implements left on 
the surface of the fluvio-glacial terrace remain unburied or quite near 
grass level according to circumstances such as agricultural operations. 
One suggestion explaining the occurrence of the flints at slightly varying 
depths in the low terrace is that in favourable conditions these folk 
established themselves near the river, from which they retired in times 
of floods. They would return to the bank in better season, but during 
the intervals their implements were covered with water-borne sand. 
Some of the flints from the highest occupation level would gradually 
come to the surface by different accidents, such as those upheavals 
caused by the works of agriculture. The no inconsiderable part played 
by burrowing animals in turning up worked flints impressed me last 
year when I inspected the corresponding terrace at Inchmarlo Cottage. 

Determination of the age of the alluvial deposits of the low terrace 
will go far to fix the chronological position of the local microlithic 
industries. Dr Bremner tells me that the amount of material removed 
by river erosion before the time of this terrace, the present surface of 
which lies 26 feet above the river, is enormously greater than that since 
removed. The conditions under which erosion acted in the earlier period 
were probably very different from those of the later.' 

The success attending the small excavation in the low terrace at 
Birkwood suggests that extensive exploration here would be illuminat- 
ing. Research and fortuitous discoveries in the past year or so prove 
that kindred industries are more widely distributed in Scotland than 
has been suspected. Further work ought to show their greater reparti- 
tion: and it is in this conviction that the necessity for recognition of the 
different types and the characteristic workmanship is pleaded in excuse 
for tedious detailing of the artifacts referred to in the foregoing paragraphs. 

| Letter, dated Aberdeen, 1th January 1030. 
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REINDEER ANTLERS FROM ROUSAY, ORKNEY. 
By MARGERY I. PLATT, M.Sc., Rovan Scorrmna Museum. 


* 

Through the kind permission of Mr Walter G. Grant, F.S5.A.Scot., 
of Trumland, I am able to record the occurrence of some remarkably 
fine antlers of the Reindeer found on the island of Rousay, situated 
north of Mainland in Orkney. They comprise a good pair of antlers 
attached to the frontal bones of the skull, and a single antler of great 
size, larger than any previously recorded from Scotland. They were 
dug out of the peat on Westness near the Muckle Water Loch, in an 
approximate position of 59° 9° N., 3° 4° W., all three antlers being found 
in close proximity. It is interesting to note that the only other Reindeer's 
antler of great size and Scottish origin was also discovered at a depth 
in the peat on the same island. These facts prove that in prehistoric 
times, when the recent peats were in process of formation, Reindeer of 
large size and good condition existed in the islands of Orkney when the 
race generally was retreating northwards in Europe, driven by a steadily 
increasing warmth of climate. 


HIsTORICAL. 

Reindeer to-day have a more restricted range than in prehistoric 
times. Although variations have been distinguished in present forms 
of both the Old and the New Worlds, the remains found sub-fossil are 
essentially similar to those of living representatives. It has been averred 
that the Reindeer survived in Scotland (Caithness district) until the 
twelfth century, when it became extinct. Living European Reindeer 
range from Norwegian and Swedish Lapland to the wooded portions 
of Finland and Spitzbergen, where in the former localities they are now 
domesticated. The species is particularly suited to northern latitudes, 
and is the only deer which ever populated the icy floes and bare tundras. 
Chiefly because of their adaptation to persistent cold, their remains 
were found in British river gravels and sands of post-Glacial Age, at 
the end of which time they began to disappear. Their occurrence in 
later deposits in more northerly localities (Scottish peats and in associa- 
tion with man in brochs) indicates a retreat northwards with an ameliora- 
tion of climate. Thus towards the end of the prehistoric period in 
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England their relics are few, whereas in Scotland evidence seems to 
point to their survival until the Middle Ages. 


RecorRDS OF THE REINDEER IN SCOTLAND. 

The list of the localities where Reindeer remains have been found 
is not a very big one, and the actual finds considered individually are 
not very imposing. Such records as we have are distributed* widely, 
including Dumbarton, Lanarkshire, Ayrshire, Midlothian, West Lothian, 
Stirlingshire, Perthshire, Sutherland, Caithness, Ross-shire.’ Out of less 
than a score of records in all, only in Orkney do the antlers approxi- 
mate 3 feet in length; those next in size are the pair found at Kilmaurs, 
Ayrshire, in the glacial drift; and still smaller than the latter, a single 
antler 2 feet long, obtained from the Broch of Keiss, Caithness. All the 
remainder are fragments, measuring 1 foot or less in length. The 
Reindeer bones discovered in a cave near Inchnadamph are unique 
because of their profusion, when ‘‘shed antlers of young reindeer . . - 
mostly broken," numbering about 400 individuals were recorded.* In 
the absence, however, of more details of the size of the latter they cannot, 
unfortunately, be taken into consideration. It will be seen in the measure- 
ments given below that the single antler now recorded from Rousay 
attains a length of 98-1 cms. (38% inches), and exceeds that recorded 
in 1869 from Rousay by Dr J. A. Smith by 1% inch, thus establishing 
a new record in size of antler for Scottish sub-fossil Reindeer. 


DESIGNATION OF THE KIND OF REINDEER. 


In most cases it is impossible to compare sub-fossil Reindeer relics 
with actual present-day varieties of Western Europe (which depend, 
among other data, upon the length of skull measurements for their 
distinction),? for the reason that skulls as a rule are not found sufficiently 
complete. Two races distinguished by their shape of antlers were at 
one time recorded as distinct. These were a Barren Ground variety 
found typically in America ond Greenland, and a Woodland variety 
most common in Northern Asia. The first is characterised by rounded 
and branched, slender antlers with brow tines little developed; the 
second by more flattened, palmated, and stout antlers having either one 
or both brow tines developed and often palmated. The Rousay specimens 
at present under consideration appear to be intermediate between these 

| Proc. Soe. Ant, Scot., vol, viii. (1871) p. 186, 


t Proc, Soc, Ant. Seot., vol. bri. (1026-7) p. 100. 
1G, 8. Miller, Calalogue of the Mammals of Western Europe (British Museam) (1012), p. O81. 
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two races, possessing characteristics of each, The brow and bez tines 
are well developed and palmated like those of the Woodland race, 
whilst the extensive beams are slender and approach being rounded in 
section as in the Barren Ground type. In this “mixed'"' character 
they resemble their living relatives in Norway, Sweden, and Lapland. 
At the,present day the distinction into two definite races has lost 
much of its significance, probably due to interbreeding in prehistoric 
times. ~ 


MEASUREMENTS. 

The three antlers have been measured in detail and the data recorded 
below. The first two sets of measurements refer to the pair, with spans 
given at the end. The third group belong to the single antler, which 
is a left one. 


* 
Left Antler (of parr). 
Total length of beam (posterior aspect) ; : . §4 om. (33,,") 
Length of brow tine . | ; 30-4... (15}") 
, EE. == 


5 2 or th (Lt L) 
Distance along be 


um (between brow and bes tines). 05 » SE") 


Circumference of burr ; 16 , (Oe 
= ., beam above brow tine ! ficken: sf (427) 
+ 8 beet a4 . ' ; l 1 ri (45,°) 


Fath or tid tine se ee Pia SRS 


Right Antler (of pair). 


Total length of beam (posterior aspect) broken distally . 60-5 em. (274°) 
Length of brow tine . ; 31-5, (123°) 


** oy BPRS ” : . ‘ * 2 . 458 ,, (18,\, ") 
Distance along beam (between brow and bez tines) Be ie (31") 
Circumference of burr , . ; :; ) 162. ,, (69°) 

6 ., beam above brow tine : = ee; (oa 
or Se ema Ma = ar aR or OD 


Length of drd tine. ) : . & vw CL”) 
Least width of frontals, between bases of antlers . ae. ee (23°) 
Span of bez tines , ; : : : . 36 7 (14,%,") 

. terminal palmate areas . : ‘ . 647 ,, (254") 


Single Antler (left). 
Total length of beam (inner aspect) broken distally . 98 lem. (38§") 


Length of brow tine . 25°8 = (10}") 
a4 be bee, TF 


2 AN 7g © ete anal poe eee wo WO 
Distance along beam (between brow and bez tines) a ar 
Circumference of beam above brow tine . . ALS (45") 


ft ff 7 a4 bres en " a x 1 1 a4 (4 1a *) 
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DESCRIPTION. 

The paired antlers are now separate, the frontals which united them 
having been broken (fig. 1). When the cleavage faces are put together, 
the frontal area is narrow, and the pedicels bearing the antlers are slight, 

# 











Fig. 1. Paired Reindeer Antlers from Housay. 


both characters being typical for the Reindeer as distinct from the Red 
Deer. When mounted in their natural positions the antlers are of 
imposing appearance. Seen separately from the side, each antler possesses 


the rather ungainly and angular trend usual to this species, Seen from 
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the front, the main beam is at first convex, and then at the level of the 
back tine, which is well developed, becomes concave. 'The left antler 
terminates in three points arising from a palmate area; the right is, 
unfortunately, incomplete, the distal tines having been broken off. The 
bez tine on the right is distinctly palmate, splaying out into four points. 
The egrresponding tine of the left antler has been broken, there being 
but one point remaining. The left brow tine is stronger and better 
develofbed and has one more point than the right brow tine; this varia- 
tion is, however, not so pronounced as in some instances where the right 
brow tine may be a single prong or even be absent entirely. The beam 





Fig. 2. Left unpaired Reindeer Antler from Housay. 


of both antlers is unevenly rounded, or elliptical in section, in places 
suggesting m more flattened surface, particularly on the anterior inner 
side, which expands into the various palmate areas on the tines. The 
general surface is smooth. Two superficial grooves, originating at the 
burr and roughly continuous, traverse the anterior inner surface of the 
antlers. One continues up the bez tine for a certain distance, the other 
up the main beam; each becoming obsolete at the approach of a definite 
palmate area. From the anterior surface the grooves of the right 
antler are more pronounced than those of the left, and disappear as a 
simple venation on the flattened face of the beam. 

Similar grooves are seen on the posterior external aspect of the antlers. 
In this view. those of the right are more intermittent and indistinct, 
those of the left even more marked than on the anterior surface. 

The single left antler has the same general proportions as the left 
antler of the pair (fig. 2). The beam ts much longer proportionally 
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between the origin of the bez tine and the angle where the back tine 
is always situated if present. The latter is absent, however, in this case. 
Another essential difference lies in the lengthened terminal palmate area, 
from which four stout subsidiary tines arise at varying intervals; all 
these are, unfortunately, broken. The beam is rounded in section, except 
where tines branch off, or on expansion into palmate areas. The bez 
and brow tines are especially palmate, the former having six digita- 
tions and the latter five incipient points. The surface is smooth and 
particularly weathered, resulting in a peeling of the outer layers in 
places. Faint grooves (appearing as radiating veins) are seen on both 
the anterior and posterior aspects of the bez tine. A primary groove 
on the main beam is apparent at one side of the slightly flattened surface. 
There is a remaining peculiarity in the unusual boss which occurs on the 
posterior aspect of the antler between brow and bez tines. 


ARTIFICIAL MARKINGS. 


In the case of the paired antlers many fine striations are seen over 
most of their surface, running lengthwise along the beam or tines 





Fig. 3, Sections of cut, unpaired Reindeer Antler, No, 2 showing two views of the same cuta. 
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respectively. Exceptionally a few short transverse scratches occur. 
The unpaired antler, on the contrary, shows few scratches, although the 
peeling surface may cloak such as may have been present at one time, 
In contrast to the paired antlers, it has been cut in various places, and 
the cuts are not all of the same age. Some on the bez tine and on the 
beam gvhere it bends sharply (fig. 3, No. 1) seem to have been cut more 
recently with a sharp knife. The remaining cuts are much older and 
of different character (fig. 3, No. 2). 


My grateful thanks are due to Mr Grant for giving me the oppor- 
tunity of examining these antlers, and also for his generosity in defray- 
ing the cost of the illustrations. 


, V. 


BRONZE AGE URNS OF CLAY FROM ORKNEY AND SHET- 
LAND, WITH A NOTE ON VITREOUS MATERIAL CALLED 
“CRAMP.” By J. GRAHAM CALLANDER, LL.D., F.S.A.Scor., 
DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF ANTIQUITTES. 


Short cists containing cremated human remains sometimes accom- 
panied by vessels of steatite, which are believed to belong to the Bronze 
Age, have been recorded quite frequently from Orkney and in less 
numbers from Shetland, but the number of graves containing clay urns 
of the period is limited, as can be seen in our Proceedings, vol. lxvii, 
p- $45, where I described all the satisfactory accounts of such vessels 
of pottery that had come under my notice. Any other records that 
we can add to the list are, therefore, of more than passing interest to 
anyone studying the remains of the Bronze Age in these northern 
islands. 

In one of the note-books of George Petrie, Sheriff-Clerk of Orkney, 

a Corresponding Member of the Society from 1848 to 1875, which are 
preserved in the Museum,' is a very clear account of a cinerary urn 
found at Grimbister, parish of Firth, Orkney, in 1859. Recently four 
sketch-books and some drawings by George Petrie were presented to 
the Library by a grand-niece and her daughter; on a loose sheet, dated 
Ist November 1859, is a coloured sketch of the urn. Unlike so many 
old illustrations of antiquities that have been published there can be 


' No. 5, p. 33, 
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no doubt that it is a true representation of the vessel, drawn to the 
seale of one-fourth linear (fig. 1). 

Petrie’s account of the discovery as contained in his note-book 
PUTS : 

“In autumn of 1859 I was informed by Robert Scarth, Esq., of 





Fig. 1. Cinerary Urn from Grimbister, Orkney. 4.) 


Binscarth that one of his Tenants at Grimbister in Firth had discovered 
a large clay Urn and at his request had left it in the position in which 
it was found until I could examine it. I went to the place and found 
the Urn, as it had been discovered, placed bottom upwards on a rudely 
dressed flat stone of a circular form. It was not in a cist but merely 
embedded in clay surrounded by large blocks of Stone and lumps of 
a vitrified substance known in Orkney by the name of Cramp. Some 
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of the Cramp resembles white opaque glass and is evidently the result 
of the fire by which the bodies were burnt as fragments of bone are 
embedded in it. I observed a portion of a human skull and jawbone 
with the top or upper surface of a large human tooth or grinder among 
the cramp. There were very few fragments of calcined bones except 
those embedded in cramp. The Urn was 15 inches in height, 15 inches 
in diameter at the mouth and 8 inches at the bottom across which a 
piece of stone lay. The bottom had been crushed probably by the 
weight of the stone and the broken pieces had fallen into the interior. 
The Urn was ornamented with three incised rings around the outside 
near the mouth and a further rude attempt at ornament was displayed 
in rows of tooth-like incisions running in diagonal rows between the 
rings and the lip of the Urn. I[t was very evident that the Urn occupied 
its original position and that when placed bottom upwards on the piece 
of flagstone which was under the mouth another piece of stone had been 
laid on the bottom of the Urn to protect it, and clay and the cramp 
and the blocks of stone on which probably the fire which had consumed 
the body had been placed, had then been gathered around the Urn 
so as to form a low cairn. There were appearances also of n Barrow 
having been over the spot, but it had been removed long ago.” 

The account of the discovery attached to the drawing is substantially 
the same, though rather shorter, but Petrie ventures the opinion that 
“the bottom when entire had been perforated with a small opening 
which was covered by the stone” that had been placed on the inverted 
base. Also he says that ‘‘a fragment of the jawbone of a horse was 
said to have been picked up,” and that “fragments of a human skull 
were in the urn.” 

The vessel evidently was brown in colour and had an upper vertical 
decorated rim portion, and a plain body which tapered downwards to 
a narrow base—quite a typical late cinerary urn. Evidently the 
height and the width of the base mentioned were the measurements 
of the vessel in its damaged condition, and consequently it had been 
several inches higher, possibly as much as 18 inches. 

The vessel was encircled at the shoulder by two rounded mouldings, 
and the space above decorated with oblique lines slanting down from 
right to left. Although Petrie described them as being formed of 
“tooth-like incisions,” it is quite possible that they were impressions of 
a simply twisted cord such as occur so frequently on pottery of this type 
from so many parts of the British Isles. The suggestion that there had 
been a perforation in the base may be questioned. As for the presence 
of a calcined jaw of a horse Petrie does not appear to have seen it. because 
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it is not mentioned in one account and in the other he only states that 
it was said to have been picked up. 

Mr J. M. Corrie, F.S.A.Scot., has drawn my attention to another old 
record of a clay vessel, evidently of the Bronze Age, but from Shetland, 
published in 1866... In a grave of an irregular semi-octagonal shape, 
composed of six stones, measuring about 5 feet 10 inches in length and 
width, and covered by a large cap-stone, known as the * Giants’ Grave” 
on the top of the hill of Hestensetter, Landsting, Shetland, were found 
fragments of pottery and calcined bones. As one of the shards had a 

“string pattern” on it and seeing it was found with cremated remains, 
we are justified in presuming it to have belonged to the Bronze Age. 
Dr Hunt, President of the Anthropological Society at the time, who 
wrote the description, further remarked that this pottery “essentially 
differs from any found elsewhere." He had discovered quite a number 
of steatite urns in graves, but in a mound in Bressay, and in another at 
Safester Sandsting, he had found pieces of what looked like urns of 
pottery. They were “heavier than the usual British pottery” and 
contained bits of mica. One suggestion he put forward was that they 
were of steatite which had disintegrated under the action of fire, and 
another that they had been made of this material in its soft state when 
newly quarried. A friend, who was “no mean authority on British 
pottery.” had no doubt as to the fragments being genuine pottery 
although heavier than any " specimens of British pottery known to 
him.” Judging from examples found in Shetland in recent years, it is 
often very difficult to determine whether they were of decomposed 
steatite, or had been made of clay with crushed steatite added to it, 
instead of the pulverised stone which is seen in most of the prehistoric 
pottery all over the country. 


CRAMP. 

The vitreous material known as “Cramp,”” which has -just been 
mentioned as having been found with the cinerary urn from Grimbister, 
occurs in Shetland and in many of the islands of Orkney. Wright's 
English Dialect Dictionary, quoting from Edmonston'’s Etymological 
Glossary of the Shetland and Orkney Dialect, 1866, gives the definition of 
“Cramp” as “small heaps of vitrified glass and stones found in ancient 
tumuli.” It is light in weight, vesicular in texture, and, generally, 
of a light grey colour. 

Mr Corrie informs me that, while surveying these parts for the 


' Memoira of the Anfkropological Soc. af London, vol. ii. p. 31%. 
= Jbid., vol. ii, p. 306, 
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Ancient Monuments Commission of Scotland, he had found it, often in 
considerable quantities, on the islands of Mainland, Papa Westray, 
Sanday, and Stronsay in Orkney. It was very plentiful in certain 
parts of Sanday, as at the south end of Els Ness peninsula, where a 
group of burial mounds were literally covered with it, and in the parish 
of Sandwick, in Mainland, it was to be found in quite a number of 
places. Two of the Sandwick localities may be referred to. The first 
is about 500 yards slightly north of west of the Ring of Brodgar stone 
circle, where there are a number of burial mounds showing much cramp 
scattered about; one of these mounds, now measuring about 34 feet in 
diameter and 2} feet in height, and showing the stones of an exposed 
cist on the top, had cramp spread all over it. At the second place 
there were great quantities lying on the surface, some of the masses 
being used as copestones on a garden wall. This was at Vestrafiold, near 
the large enclosure which adjoins the quarry that is pointed out locally 
as the place where the tall pillar-stones in the circles at Stenness and the 
Ring of Brodgar came from, although these monuments lie 7 and 6 miles 
away. However, a similar claim is made for a quarry nearer the circles. 

In addition to the Grimbister grave, other two, in which a slag-like 
material, seemingly cramp, was found adhering to incinerated human 
bones, have been reported during the last few years, and there are also 
earlier records.’ Early in 1928 a group of four short cists were un- 
earthed on Groundwater Hill, Orphir. One cist contained the remains 
of an unburnt human skeleton, and two yielded cremated human bones. 
Professor Alexander Low, F.S.A.5cot., examined the incinerated remains 
from one of the cists and reported that on the lower end of a humerus 
could be seen small “greenish glazed deposits—on examination found 
to be of the nature of a slag, due to fusion of sand grains.”""* Again, in 
1933, a cinerary urn of clay containing burnt human bones and the 
lower part of what was probably a vessel of similar character were found 
In a mound on the farm of Blows, Deerness. These bones were also 
submitted to Professor Low, who stated that parts of the bones were 
covered with “a slag-like material.” ? 

Cramp has also been found on the island of Rousay, which lies 
immediately to the north of the western half of Mainland. 


' In o large urn of steatite found in o stone cist at Orem's Fancy, Stronsay, were cremated 
human remiins and “several lumps of cramp” (Free, S.A. Seol., vol. viil. p. 345). A similar urn, 
fle enclomed in a cist in a large burial mound at Stenness, wos filled to about one-thind of its 
depth “with calcined bones, largely mingle! with vitrifled matter" (Anderson, Srofland in Pagan 
Times—The Iron Age, p. TO). 

! Proce, Soc. Ant. Seal., vol. belli, p. $53. 

® Jbid., vol. ievii. p. 345, 
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On a terrace on the steep hillside rising from Eynhallow Sound, 
about 100 yards north of the deserted house known as Mount Pleasant, 
in the Frotoft district, and 300 feet above sea-level, are two large oblong 
slabs, the smaller one superimposed on the larger. Their western 
edges are in alignment, running north-north-east and south-south-west, 
and diagonally they he with a tilt downwards towards the south-south- 
east. The lower stone measures 7 feet in length, 5 feet 9 inches in breadth, 
and 15 inches in thickness, and the upper one is 6 feet 8 inches in léngth, 
4 feet in breadth, and 11 inches in thickness. Under the lower stone 





Fig. 2. Structure at Alani Flenasant, Rousay, Orkney. 


is a face of dry-stone building, measuring 4 feet 9 inches in length and 
15 inches in height, set back from the western edge of the superincumbent 
slab 6 inches at the north end and 12 inches at the south end. From 
the latter a small flag placed on edge projects forward (fig. 2). This 
construction, the purpose of which has not been discovered, was 
examined by Mr Grant ao few years ago, Fire-fractured stones and 
about a barrowful of cramp were found, lying about 3 feet in front of 
the western edge of the construction. 

In the Museum are two steatite urns from Orkney which still contain 
the relics found in them. In one, from Rousay, presented in 1860, are 
three double handfuls of bones and about twenty pieces of cramp. 
In the other, which bears no specific locality, there are about the same 
quantity of bones and considerably more cramp. 
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Records from Shetland are very rare, but there are two urns, also in 
the Museum, with the remains which were found in them. The first is a 
cinerary urn of clay, from Papa Stour, which still retains about a gallon of 
burnt bones and more than twenty pieces of cramp, measuring up to 2} 
inches in length. The second, from Uvyea, is of steatite; it contains a very 
small quantity of bones with small globules of cramp adhering to them. 

So far we have been able to cite seven old records of the occurrence 
of cramp in interments after cremation. But the results of excavations 
carried out by Mr Walter G. Grant at Quandale, in Rousay, this spring 
s0 emphasise this association that they deserve fuller consideration. 
He examined more than a dozen short cists, some of which had been 
previously disturbed. In spite of this, cramp was found among the 
incinerated bones in at least ten of them. In one cist only one piece 
the size of a bean was recovered, in another two fragments, and in 
otherg more; the greatest number found in a single grave was about 
forty, but this was an exceptionally large representation. The frag- 
ments from these cists were invariably small, none exceeding 14 inch 
in length, and in form many resembled pieces of grey coral. One of 
the graves examined was in the form of a small circular building of 
stone containing an urn of clay, within which were found four double 
handfuls of cremated bones and a double handful of cramp, which, 
however, was generally in larger fragments than in the other graves, 
one piece measuring 34 inches in length. It is very significant that while 
an occasional piece of charcoal was discovered in some but not all of 
the cists, the total quantity found was very small—indeed it was 
practically negligible. There was also a complete absence of peat ash 
in nearly all the cists. Of course it may be argued that in collecting the 
remains after burning in a fire of peat no ash need be lifted. The 
same may be said of charcoal, but its occurrence amongst cremated 
bones in prehistoric graves in other parts of Scotland is quite common. 

Cramp was found either adhering to the bones or the latter were 
embedded in the former in at least six of the Quandale graves, and also 
in the other seven before referred to. It is thus quite clear that these 
pieces must have been produced during the process of cremation. In 
Orkney it is a common idea that cramp was formed by the fusing of 
sand attached to dry seaweed while it was being burnt. May it not be 
that dried seaweed was the fuel used for cremating human bodies in 
Orkney and Shetland during the Bronze Age, especially as we are told 
that there was a great scarcity or an entire absence of timber in most 
of these islands in prehistoric times. To-day there are a few small 
plantations of comparatively recent date in Mainland and Rousay. 
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As we have seen, the pieces of cramp found in the graves are small. 
This is just what is to be expected, as it is reasonable to believe that 
only small odd pieces would be gathered up with the incinerated bones 
which were to be interred in a grave which might be some distance 
away. Larger masses would be left where the cremation took place, 
but no such masses have been found, so far. in the Quandale 
district. If the cremations which we may surmise had taken place 
here, and if we are right in assuming that dried seaweed was ufilized. 
it is not unreasonable to believe that the incineration would be carried 
out near the seashore, where there was a supply of fuel. The winter 
storms sweeping in from the Atlantic would soon dissipate any cramp 
left within reach of the waves. 

It is different in Sandwick parish, where so much cramp is still to 
be seen. The cremations which have taken place here must have been 
very numerous, as more than one hundred burial mounds can still be 
counted within its area, and short cists are very common. It may be 
remarked that in Orkney the published discoveries of inhumed burials 
are infinitely fewer than are those of burials after cremation. As most 
of the parish lies miles from the shore, it would be necessary at times 
to transport the seaweed a long distance to the place of cremation, 
where the resultant cramp would be left lying about or, as we have seen, 
sometimes thrown on to a burial mound. 


A SERIES OF SPECIMENS OF “CRAMP” FROM ORKNEY, Svssorrep 
BY WALLACE THORNEYCROFT, Esq., ann Dr. J. GRAHAM 
CALLANDER, To THE GEOLOGICAL SuRVEY AND Museum, Lonpow, 
WERE EXAMINED PETROGRAPHICALLY BY Mr. C. F. DAVIDSON, B.Sc.. 
F.R.GS.E., F.G.8., WHO REPORTED AS FOLLOWs:— 


Specimens Kraminedd, 

(i) From Vestrafiold, in north-west corner of parish of Sandwick, 
about 14 miles north of the Bay of Skaill. 

(ii) From south-west slope of Blotchnie Fiold, at Mount Pleasant, near 
Hullion, south side of Rousay. 

(iii) From a steatite urn, Rousay. 


Microscome Characters. 

Thin sections were prepared from fragments of the rock previously 
treated with synthetic resin. 

The specimens are quartzo-feldspathic slags. There are few relics 
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of the original structure of the rocks, and it is difficult to say definitely 
whether the original rocks were sedimentary, igneous, or metamorphic. 
From their general appearance and from the absence of ferromagnesian 
minerals it is believed that they were argillaceous quartzose sandstones, 
rocks also commonly used in the vitrified forts. 

The slags are highly vesicular, and large empty bubbles of rounded 
or amceboid form are visible, commonly ranging from 0-1 mm. to 5 mm. 
in diameter, but exceptionally reaching 1 cm. or more. Much of the 
groundmass of the rocks is formed of a siliceous glass, the refractive 
index of which is close to that of Canada balsam (1-540). Irregular 
felted growths of an obscure acicular mineral are locally present in large 
amount. Because of their extremely minute size, the needles cannot 
readily be identified with accuracy, but as they survived treatment for 
several weeks by cold hydrofluoric acid, they are most probably silli- 
manite. 

A great number of small irregular fragments of quartz, a little potash 
feldspar, and occasionally plagioclase are evident. The amount of these 
fragments varies considerably from place to place, and fewest are seen 
where fusion is most pronounced, 


Chemical Analysis. 

Mr. Thorneycroft instructed me to have an analysis of the “cramp” 
earried out. A specimen from locality (i) was accordingly analysed by 
Dr. Naima Sahlbom of Stockholm. Her results are given on p. 450, 
along with analyses of other rocks for comparison. 


I, “Cramp,” Vestrafiold, parish of Sandwick, Orkney, about 14 miles 
north of the Bay of Skaill. Anal. Dr. Naima Sahlbom. 

Il. Sandstone of Lower Old Red Sandstone age, Penning Hill Quarries, 
i mile N.W. of Tulloch Hill, near Darvel, Ayrshire. Anal. E.G. Radley. 
Quoted from “The Geology of North Ayrshire,” Wem, Geol. Survey, 
L930, p. off, 

Lil, Composite analysis of 253 sandstones, Quoted from F. W. 
Clarke, “The Data of Geochemistry,” Bull. 695, United States Geological 
Survey, p. 29, 1020. 

IV. Composite analysis of 78 shales. Quoted from F. W. Clarke, 
op. cit., p. 29. 


Part of specimen (ili) (from o steatite urn, Rousay) was examined 
for iodine by Mr. C. O. Harvey. No iodine was found. It should be 
noted that this specimen was in an earthy and decomposed condition. 
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Pemperature and Conditions of Formation. 

It appears likely that the rocks fused in the formation of “ cramp" 
were commonly the local Old Red Sandstones. Little scientific informa- 
tion is available on the temperature of fusion of these rocks in a dry 


state. If we regard the sandstones as essentially quartz-feldspar aggre- 


gates, we may expect them to have melting temperatures not far removed 
from those of granites. Daly (Igneous Rocks and the Depths of the Earth, 
1933, p. 66) places the fusion and flowage of granites between 1215° C. 
and 1255° ©. Recent work, however, by Greig, Shepherd and Merwin 
(Carn. Inst. Washington Year Book, No, 30, 1931, p. 75) indicates that 
fusion may take place at much lower temperatures than these if the 
rocks are heated over long periods—thus, heated for one week at 800° C. 
dry powdered granite became half liquid, and in one specimen melting 
occurred as low as 570° C, 

The presence of thixes would appear to be required, however, to bring 
rock-fusion within the range of temperatures readily obtainable by early 
man; and these fluxes may possibly have been supplied by vegetable 
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ashes. Dr. Callander has ingeniously suggested that the fuel used in 
these bronze age cremations in which “ cramp" was formed was dried 
seaweed, This may well have been so, considering the scarcity of wood 
fuel in Orkney—the growth of trees in the islands in Bronze Age times 
was probably no greater than to-day (vide G. Erdtmann, “Studies in the 
Postargtic History of the Forests of North-western Europe. I. Investiga- 
tions in the British Isles,’ Geol. Féren. Stockh. Forhandl., vol. 1, 1928, 
p. 1239" 

The chemical analysis of “eramp" (1) already quoted lends some 
support to this view. If compared with an average analysis of sand- 
stone (IIT) the rock is seen to be high in alumina, and consequently it 
is most probable that the original sandstone of the “‘cramp"’ was moder- 
ately argillaceous—the other analysis of Old Red Sandstone quoted (IT), 
also high in alumina, is that of a rock containing fragments of basic 
lavas, and is consequently rather high in iron oxides and magnesia. It 
will be seen, also, that the “cramp” is decidedly low in lime, although 
many Orkney Old Red sandstones are markedly calcareous. But by 
far the most interesting facts of the analysis are the notably high content 
of alkalies (both soda and potash) and of chlorine, the high phosphorus, 
and the considerable content of organic matter. 

The ash of seaweed, variously known as “‘kelp’’ or ‘‘varec,” ranges 
considerably in composition, but usually contains about 1) per cent. to 
12 per cent. potassium sulphate, 20 per cent. to 25 per cent. potassium 
chloride, 5 per cent. sodium carbonate, 18 per cent. to 20 per cent. of 
other sodium and magnesium salts, and 40 per cent. to 50 per cent. of 
insoluble ash (carbonaceous and siliceous matter, etc.). The iodine 
content may range from 1 per cent. to 6 per cent. Accordingly the 
high content of alkalies and chlorine in cramp" may quite readily have 
been derived from a seaweed fuel, part of the ash of which became fixed 
in the slag during fusion. The absence of iodine found on chemical 
analysis of the decomposed cramp" from the Rousay steatite urn does 
not necessarily invalidate this view, for the alkali jodides are volatile 
compounds, and free iodine, which one would not expect present, itself 
vapourizes at about 184° C. The marked volatility of these iodine 
compounds is reflected in the care taken, in burning seaweed for “kelp,” 
not to let the smouldering mass burst into flame or rise to a high 
temperature, 

The high content of phosphorus is difficult to account for, but may 
have been derived from the bone ashes from the cremation. The absence 
of a considerable amount of lime would, however, uppear to contradict 
this view. 
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The temperatures available by simple heating with fuel could, of 
course, be considerably increased by a blast action, and from the scori- 
aceous nature of the slags—which in some cases are even of a pumiceous 
character—it seems not unlikely that some action of this kind has been 
carried out. It is difficult otherwise to account for the extremely 
vesicular appearance of the “ cramp." 7 
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Axes :— Berwick Mint, 203, 200 f. 
Bronze Flanged, from Dounresy, Berwickshire, Wooden Jelly Ladle frgm, 
(purchase) . 24 (donathor) 18 
Copper, Flat, from Milton ions; Knock- See aley Airhouse, Oxton; Anoium 
andoe, (donation) . Sos Mains; Clints; Dryburgh Maine; 
Stone, found in Cist at Crnignish, 896, S08 Newmilla, Lauder; bien 
from Craigs, Auchterellon, (dona- Beat, John, Death of,  . : Bs 
ton) . . » $11 |) Biggar Church, Lanarkshire, Rood. ‘Beam 
—— from Magus Muir, (donation) » 219 and Pulpitum at, . . laos. 
— oo Parkhill, Lamphanan, (dona- Bigland, Rousay, Orkney, Flint Tupie: 
tion) . : ; «02 ments and Pottery found near, 
— from Waterton, Ellon, (donation) » S11 _ anon) S54 
Ayrshire: «ee Ardeer Sands; Crosraguetl; ——= Polished Quartz object found 
Kirklands, Kirkoswald; Perclewan, near Cairn of Hinyo, . sid 
Dalrymple. —— Knowe of, Orkney, Flint Rreverchiada 
from, (donation) i VW 
Badge, Hat, Lead, from Melrose, (dona- Rirley, Eric, Marcus Cocceius ‘Piekinee 
tion) : - #80 Epigraphic Study, by, - . . 368 
Baird, Rev, Andrew, Death of, a + | Birrens Roman Fort, Dumfriesshire, Frag- 
Baliasta, Baltasound, Shetland, Perforated mente of Mortarium from, 2 
Stone and Pendant from, (donation) 17 | Hiraay, Orkney, Armchair from, foupébiane) 4 
Hall, Stone, Carved, unfinished, from Perth- Bittern, at Knowe of Hamany, Orkney, 416, 415 
shire, (donation) . - #61) Binir, Miss, presenta a Cresset and Arm of 
Ballinclauch, Place-name, , . , 130 Cross, . oy 
Banchory Mictoliths, - . . . 410 | Bonachio, Bonagius, or Bonne, King’s 
—— Micro-burina at, . ‘ 420 Moneyer, .« : a4, 
—— River Terraces near Birk wood, . ‘ » 410 | Bone:— 
Banffahire: ace Dufftown; Gollachy, Easter, Burnt, from Nees of Burgi, ‘ » 8 
Buckie; Gamrie. —— Cotacenn, Piece of, with impressicna, 
Bar Hill Roman Fort, Lantern Slides of, from Earth-hbouse, Jarlahef, . - oat 
presented, . 362 | —— Objects of: — ve 
Barnton, Midlothian, Bron annem from Earth-house, Jarlshof, 242, 247 
Brooch from, ; : ; . se » Kitchen-midden near Gullane, . 337 
Harr, J. M., elected, ‘ ; 2 | «+ Wiking House, Jarishof, 261 
Barrovados, name of, on Whithorn Stone, a21 yf. Adze-like, with horizontal perforntions, 
Hara, Iron, from Newstead Fort, (donation) 18, 10 | from Hut-cirele, Jarlabef, : . #47 
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Bone, Objects of (eonid.):— Buckle, Brass, from Freswick Links, 

Implement found in Braewick (Loch, (donation) . S58 

Fahoness, (donation) . 308 | Buckles, Shoe, German Sliver, (donation) ~ “RIE 

— Pointed, from Vementry, Shetland, Burgi, Ness of, Shetland, Excavation at, . 341 
(donators) ; 7 17 | —-——_ Pottery and Stone Discs 

See aleo Combes; Fabricator: Pentars from, . é . sae 
ht ; Piercers; Pins; Toggle. Burials in Bronze Age Cemetery, Loanhead 

Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire, The Antonine of Daviot, . 262 
Wall and Ditech near, 146 | Burnishers, Quartz, AES han Mains, 

Books, Denations and Purchases of: (donation) . ZI 
25, 33, 150, 158, 214, 216, 313, 301, 300,400 | -—— from Dry burgh Mains, (dona 

Hools (Marbles), from Gatehouse-of-Fleet, tion) . a ‘ . 20,24 

(donation) . . 16 | —— — from Nowstead, (donalion| ; 21 

Borer, Flint, from Walenisigton, Kelso, — ———— —— (purchase) : ; 34 
(donation) . , i 21 | —— Quartzite, from Cray, Glonsheo, 

Howls, Samian, from Newstead. Fort, (purchase) . * : ; 4 a4 
(donation) . - 7 10 | Button, Silver, with Bueceleuoch Arms, 

Box, Stone, In Hut-cirele, Terhibiod:; . 45 (donation) . : » 210 


Hracets, ones from Cist at Newlands, 
Oyne, 2 a = s 329 

Bracmore, Caithness, Metal Mounting from, a0 

Bracwick Loch: ace Eshaness. 

Brass, Objects of: eee Brooch; Buckle; 
Ring; Snuiff-pen. 

Bremner, Simon, presenta Flint Objects 


and Buckle, . ‘ a8 
Broch of Virkie: are Virkic, 
Brodgar, Hing of, Stenness, Orkney, 
Arrow-hend and slug-ahaped a 
ment from, (purchase) . ; a4 
Bronze, Objects of —— 
from Viking House, Jorlebof, : « ai 
See ales Axo; Brooches; Couldrona; 
Mounts: Patera; Pina; EHings; 
Skillet; Spear-head; Straps; Wire. 
Brooe tes :— 
Hrass, Highland, from Loch Morlich, 
(purchase) . é é 24 


Bronze, from Weweiend Fort, (donation) 1a, 21 
Gold, Talismanic, from the Doune of 





Buccleuch Estates, Limited, tex In- 
ecribed Stone, : “ 


Invernochty, , lis, 170 
Seottish Zoomoerphic Penannular, 124 | 
Silver Fibula, facsimile of, from Carn 

Liath Broch, Dunrobin, (purchase), 150 
——— Flat Ring, (donation) ‘ » S1a 

Lockenbooth, (donation) 210, 313, 550 

Bech, George, Death of, , a 
Brox, Roxburghshire, Inscribed Stone ai: oo 
(donation) . . * 23 
Brydon, Dr EH. &., elected, - : ? 
Buccleuch, Duke of, Death of, . oh 
23 





—— Slate, from Tents Muir, (donation) ; ae 


Cairn nbove Pit Burial at Loanhead of 





Daviot Stone Circle, ad iL 
—— Chambered, at Calf of Eday, Orknwy, 226 ff. 
—— ——— Paiverso Tuick, Orkney, . . ose 
— —— Stalled, the Knowe of Ramaay, 

in Housay, Orkner, - 407 
—— —— —— Kelica from, » 413 7. 
Caithness: ace Rraemore; Dounreay; Free- 

wick. 
Calder, Charles & T., on The Dwartie 

Stane, Hoy, Orkney, . al 
— — prevents Pottery fram Kitbuster, ae 

»  & Steatite Object, « whl 

Caldoacn, Perpetual, (donation) a » 805 
Callander, Dr J. Grham, on Bronze Age 

Urns of Clay from Orkney and 

Shetland, with a Note on Vitreous 

Material called “Cramp,” 441 
—-— and Walter G. Grant, on the 

Knoowe of Ramsay, Hullion, Rousay, 

Orkney, : 407° 
Camelon, Stirlingshire, Food-vessel. found 

nt, ‘ . . « 216 
— Votive Eanters ee ‘ ai) 


Cameron, Mias Euphemia, presents a , Glnes 
Flagon, ; ‘ ; ps 
—— Hev. John A., slected, : ; a1 
nee the, Dedication on Altar at 
Carentus, Stone at Brox with epitaph of, Be 
Carloway, Lewis, Tosas-shire, Wooden 
Utensil found near, i ; . 
Carminnow Fort, Kirkcudbright, 


a1 
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Carminnow Fort, Flint Chips, Bone, com- Clyde, The Et. Hon. Lord, presenta a 
minuted and burnt, found in, « 46 Covenanters’ Flag, ‘ 140 
Carn Liath Broch, Dunrobin, Sutherland, | Cocecius Firmus, Marcus: an epigraphic 
facaimile of Fibula from, ‘ 150 Study, . S03 
Carnegie, Moir, presents Quoit of the uisk Cochran-Patrick Sale, Scottish Coins pur 
Club, Kilmarnock, . 21 chased at, . ; ste 
Carsie, Blairgowrie, Flint Arrow: hand fice 22 | Cocidius, Altar to, from Guesheratal! ark 
Casket, Wooden, early sixteenth century, Cock-fighting, Spurs for, (donation) . . osbd 
(donation) . 212 ses Wooden, from Orkney, (purchase), . 35 
Cauldrons, Bronzer, fan at East Findoch, oghill, Janes: M., Death of, . . ; a 
Perthshire, . : Mv] si English, found at Tom Fuarich, . 172 
Cemetery, Late Hronze Age, at Leanhead —- Roman, found at East Findoch, 
of Daviot, Aberdeenshire, . - 278 Glenalmond, a » #01 /. 
Chains, Steel, Watch, (donation) - . 16 | —— — from Newstead Fort, fannalicesd 15. 
Chalcedony, Arrow-head of, from Airhouse, 212 | ——— Theodosius I[., from Eitchen- 
Charcoal from Loanhead of Daviot Krona midden near Gullane, . aa 
Age Cemetery, Report on, — . - #810 | —— Scottish, purchased at the Ggcknin: 
—— found with Microliths at Banchory, 421, 423 Patrick Sale, LOS, : . st 
Cheyne, Andrew, presents an Adze, . a0 6 | Coldstream, G. E. H., elected, . ‘ 210 
Childe, Professor V. Gordon, on (1) Car- Collins, Mra, and Mra Milsom present. ornn- 
minnow Fort; (2) Supplementary ments from the Skaill hoard, . . 210 
Excavations at the Vitrifled Fort Colquhoun of Luss, Sir Iain, elected, . 146 
of Finavon, Angus; and (3) some Comb, Bone, from the Pentland Skerrica, 
Bronge Age Vessels from Angus, . #41 (donation) . . #03 
— —— —— on Ure and Cists at Craig - Jaslahot, .  mHs; 
nish, . ] : , BEL Canter, Objects of! are Aen. 
Church, Falkirk Parish, . : : » #71 | Copyright of The Proceedings, Law re- 

—— Ancient, Hemains of, on Doune of garding, lds 
Invernochty, ‘ “ 77 | Cores, Flint, from els of fiver than, 
Churches, Scottish, Screens = Lofts in, . 181 (donation) . : e : S11 
Cista:— Mierolithic, from Banchory, ; . 81 ff. 

with Urns and Stone Axe found at | Core-seenpets Microlithic, from Banchory,. 482 
Craignish, . Si) | Corrie, Jolin, Demth of, : i] 
im two rns found bk Sandyford » presents Flint. fripieniaviae 
Farm, Kirriemuir, - oe otec.,  . : 21 
Short, at Daill, Kilarrow, Islay, ate ce 480 | Courtney-Latimer, Mins Mt. E.. ductal , 3 
— containing a Beaker found at Covenanters, Flag of, (donation) ; lo 
Easter Gollachy, Buckie, - 457 | Covesen Cave, Morayshire, Soumwokpleia 
— containing «a Henker and Biller Pin from, 131 
relics, found at Newlands, Oyne, Cowie, Dr Alex. M., AES Sky- lights 
Aberdeenshire, . . s26 and other objects, a Lil 
— containing an incesun Cup, in Craig-Brown, Hrig.-General E., Slethed ti 
Loanhead of Daviot Stone Circle, 275, 251] Connell, ° a. 
Clanny, Dr Reid, Royal Society of Edin- Cralgnish, Argvil, Clete with fend avd 
burch, Medal of, . . “ - 149 Stone Axe at, an6. 
Clark, Hugh, presents part of a Cross, 22 | Craigs, Auchterellon, Aberdoankhine: Stora 
—— Mrs Jane Inglis, elected, . E - #10 Axe from, . S11 
Clay, Objecta of: sre Loom-weight; Urns. Crump, Analysis of, hy Dr. Naima Sahtbom, 
Clayton, Brian C., Death of, . ‘ ‘ a Stockholm, . : . $40 
Clettraval, North Uist, Inverness-shire, —— Note on Vitrecus Material culled, 444 
Urna, cte. from, presented, . ; Let Occurrences of, in Bronze Age Graves 
Clints, Borwickshire, Flint Knife from,  . 4 in Orkney and Shetland, - #43, 446 7. 
Clyde, Rev. I. Henry, elected, - «lO | ———in various parts of Orkney, 445, 446 














Cramp, Report on, by C.F. Davidson, . 


Crawford, Robert, Death of, . é . 
Cry, Glenshee, Perthshire, Bornisher from, 
(purchase) 


Cresset, Stone, from Gullane, (donation) : 
Crichton, Midlothian, Flint Scrapers from, 


Cristin’s Kilkerran, Campbeltown, 
Cast of Shaft of, . P ; 
Croaragucl Abbey, Ayrshire, Screen at, . 
Crosses +— 
At Glenluce, 2 * 


Arm of, fram Gullane, (donation), L 
Cristin’s, Kilkerran, Campbeltown, Cast 
of, made for Museum, . 

Croashead fragment, from Eilncroft, old 

Luce, « s ‘ ; ; ; 
(donation) * 

late Norman, in Falkirk Ghurtyacd: 

Cposn-ada ly at Glenluce Abbey, . eg 

Crosskirk, Peebles, Screen Foundations at; 

Culloden Battlefield, Horn Cup from, * 

Culross, Fife, Screens at Church of, . A 

Cup, Horn, from Culloden 
Po eutaerates ' 

made in “pete Ae (donation) 

presentation from the New Weat 
How Militin Association to oa? 
Ingles, (bequest) . ‘ 

Cupitinnos on Brox Stone, . 

Curie, Dr Alexander ©,, on the eucavaticin 
of an Jron Smeltery and of an 
Associated Dwelling and Turuli at 
Wiltrow, Dunrosmness, Shetland, 

—— — Account of the Excavation of a 
Hut-ciecle with an aaspciated Farth- 
house at Jarlshof, Sumburgh, Shet- 
land, conducted on behalf of HM, 
Office of Works in 1005, by, . 

— —_ Account of the Excavation of 
Further Buildings of the Viking 
Period (Viking House No. IT), at 
Jarishof, Sumburgh, Shetland, 
cared out on behalf of H.M. Office 
of Works, by, ‘ 

- presenta objects from Wiltrow, . . 

De James, preaenta Helica from 

Newstead, . : 
preacnts a Lead Hiat- badan 





Battletield, 














Dagg, Adam 8., presents a Hronxe Sprar- 

hcl, = n = = 
Dagger, Esquimaux, (donation) : . 
Daill, KRilarrow, Islay, a Short Cist at, ‘ 


153 


2a] 
a11 


a | 


ae 
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445 | Dakers, Colin H., elected, : ; * ld 
S| ———_on Die Interchanges between 
Scottish Mints, . , ; » 202. 
24 | Dale, Delting, Shetland, Adzeshaped 
20 Steatite object from a Cairn at, ai] 
21 Haroldswick, Unat, Shetland, 
” Bows Implement from, : 16 
213 | Dallas, Moray, Fabrics found in the Yellow 
12 Hog, S58 
Dalmeny, West Lothian, Loft ins Soneens in 
. lig. Church at, . Lot 
20 | Davidson, C. F., Bueeris on Cramp eo 
Orknev, # 2 445 
213 | Dedications to Groupes of ‘Deities, Air | 
Deer, Red, Skull, Antlers and Tines of, 
130 from Newstead Fort, (donation) . 10 
22 | ———— Remains of, from Eitchen- 
273 midden near Gullane, . Sat 
142 | Die Interchange: between Scottiah Minte, “202 
192 | Dinwiddie, Rev. John L., elected, . 148 
21 | Dises, Stone, from Fairnington, Kelso 
154 ipeerees . * 265 
— - from Newskond Fort, ‘ 1a 
2 | — » Seatoess or Nese of Biare! 
tid Shetland, . » S86 
—- from Viking uke! Jarlshor, St. 
= Perforated, from KRitchen-midden 
23 near Gulla, 388 
a4 | — —— from Loanhead atone Clrele, 





Daviot, (donation) . 22 




















— Polished, from Ellon, (donation) $11 

—_— from Earth-house, Jarlshof, 247 

Denn, Rob, Quaich of, . ‘ 14 

Doune of Invernochty, Excavations ae - 470 
Dounreny, Caithness, Bronze Flanged Axe , 

from, (purchase) . P a = 24 

Drummond, Jnmes W., Deathof . - a 
|| Dromore, Kirkmaiden, Wigtownshire, 

Loom-weight found near, ; »  o61 
—_-—— Wafering [rome from, 

(donation) . ioe 
Dryburgh Mains, Borwickshire, Burnisher 

from, . . . - 21, 24 

— —— Flint Finkes (eneoehas) from, . 16,21 

— —— Intagtio from, (purchase) - 26 
— Mould for Buttons from, (pur- 

chase) . J : 5 , ‘ 25 

Duff, Ji, oleoted, . a a 8 

MM. B., presents a Shale Ring; , « #13 

| Dufftown, Banffshire, Pony-boots from, . 10 

| Dumbarton Mint, . ‘i 205 


Dumfriesahire: are Birrens; Friars Ganae, 
Dunburtonshire: see Auchendavy; Bar Hill, 
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Dundee Mint, - °s « 204 | Falkirk, Stirlingshire, the Parish Church of, $71 
Dunidrennan Abbey, Stalls al, . P # 1a — —— Seulptured Stones at, - 272 f. 
Dunglass, East Lothian, Church at, . . io —— Cross-head at, . f ans 
Dunkeld Cathedral, Loft at, . - » MM | Palkland Palace, Screcn in antechapel of, on) 
Dwartie ieee aa ote Orkney, - 217 | Family Names on Post-Reformation Tomb- 
- Ben” and the, aah stones, St Andrews, List of, . 120 
Dwelling: Circular, at Wiltrow, Shetland,. 157 | Farrant, His Honour, The Deomster R. ?- 
Relics from,.  . - : . loos. elected, 1s 
Pemur, Perforated, Rods Viking hopes, 

Eagle, Sea, Bone of, from Chambered Jurlahiof, * . 261 
Cairn, the Knowe of Ramaay, . $10 F- Fendoch, Glenalmond, Porthshire, iene 
Earth-house, Hut-circle with, at Jarlshof, Fort at: a Preliminary Not, . 400 
Sumburgh, Excavation of, ago | —— (Findoch), Enst, Glenaimond, Perth- 

Objects found in, .  . O49 947 shire, Homan Camp at, Relics 
Earth-samplea from Fendooch, 4108 found, y ~ #0 
Hak Dothian: ace Daonelass:. Garvald: Ferguson, Kenneth C., elected, . =. 302 

Gullane; Loifness; North Berwick: Fibube: are Brooches, 
Selon; Tranent; Traprain Law; Fife: «ee Aberdour; Culross; Falkland; 
Wost Fortune; Whitekiek. Incheolm; Kirkcaldy; Magus Mujr: 
Eday, Calf of, Orkney, Chambered Cairn St Andrews: Tents Muir. 
ne . : ; . 225 7. Finavon, Angus, Supplementary Excava- 
Edinburgh :— tions at the Vitrifled Fort of, . M47 
Mint. “ _ 203 f. | Finlayson, Alexander M., elected, = 14s 
Leith, Baton a Medal, : : : ap Fish-sliee, Silver, Elgin, (donation) . - pt | 
War Savings Committers Medal, a2 | Plog, Covenanters’, (donation) » 140 
Edward VILL. ey Address to, on Flagon, Glass, (donation) : a 
Actraaion, . af Flake, Chert, notched, from Deybure 
Edwards, Arthur J. H.. on a Ciseeney Urn Mains, (donation) . * 16 
from Kirklands, Kirkoswald, Ayr- Flakes, Flint, Clactonian, (donation), . 393 
shire, . ‘ 493 | —— —— notehed (encoches), from Dry- 

— on «a Short Cist on the ri of burgh Mains, (donation) “ ; 16 
Daill, Kilarrow, Islay, - . . 380 | ~~ lemeorhe) «from Fairnington, 
Efigies in Falkirk Churchyard, 279 Sarum : Pent % 

Moravehire, Greyfriars Church, eas —— from W hitrighill, t | 
saci “at, ™ re : Lett vin: Fleming, Alexander M., Death of, . ; 3 
—— Pish-alice Lee hy Charles Fowler, . 24 af nse Objects of :p— | 
Ellon, Aberdeenshire, Polished Stone Dise Caleined, from Chambered Cairn, the = 
and Flint Implements from, . - 81 _ Knowe of Ramsay, Orknoy,.. «413 
Elphinstone, Alexander, of that; Ik, : 171 Chipped, from Cist at Newlands, 
Encochea: ace Flakes. te a ee aol 
Epona, Worship of, and Dedication on —— from Kitehen-midden near Gullane 337 
© Abbaye Auchendary to, . . 878 Hewing with, Experiment in, , 28 
Fahanees, Shetland, Bone Implement Needle-like, battered back, from Fres- 
found in Braewick Loch, ; . soa wick Links, (donation) . , a8 
Pointed, found near Kirkton, iain: 
(donation) , * 17 
Fabricator, Hone, from Earth-houwse, Slug-shaped, from Ring of Brodgar, 
Jarehof,  . * . . - #42 Stenness, (purchase)  , 7 a4 
Fabrics, Woollen, found in the Yellow Tranchet-ahaped, from Airhouse, (Gonn: 
Bog, Dallas, (donation) tet tion) . = ape 
Fairnington, Kelso, Roxburghshire, Axe- Worked, from the ous of Towees: 
hammer and Stone Disow from, a4 sf, nochiy, 7 170 
— —— —— Boren, ete., Flint, from, . 21 —— from Freswick Links, (donation) is 
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Flint, Objecta of (eonfd.) s— |~6»Glenluce Abbey, Stalls at, ‘ d . iy. 
Worked, from Newhouses, Hullion, Gold, Objects of: see Brooch; Hing. 
Rousay (donation) , : : 17 | Gellachy, Easter, Huckie, Banffshire, 

See olan Arrow-heads: Eorer; Cores; Beaker Urn from, ; .. aT 
Flakes; Knives; Points; Beebe Graffiti on Tablets from Viking ea 
Forbes, John F., clectod, , 3 Jarahof,” . 7 266 
of Nowe, Thoclorn, Lady, exhibited s a Crohom, Angus, presents coblect$ome of 

Talismanie Brooch from the Doune Relics, : , 21, sii 
* oof Jnvernochty, 3 lds Sir John de, Tomb of, at Falkirk, 274 
Forsyth, Robert, presenta place of Ribbon Grant, Walter G,, presenta objects from 
from Queen = Victeria’s bles sites in Rousay, 16 f. 
Cake, * * 1 15 ES presents Flint objects, Pottery 
—— William, F.H.C.S. E.. Death of. i a fragments, and Wooden Plough, 
Fort, Carminnow, Stewartry of Kirkcod- from Orkney, - ooo 
bright, : ; . ; . S41 | ——— presents Flint fapiemante from 
——= Homan, at Fendoch in Glenalmond: Housay, ; Bug 
A Preliminary Note, : i ino; — - Dr J. Graham Callander and Of 
— Vitrified, Finavon, Angus, Supple- the Knowe of Hameany, Hullion, 
ary Excavations at, : - 47 Kousay, Orkney, . : . «07 
Fortress, Ross-shire, Ruins) Tombs in Gravers, from Banchory, - » 4007, 
Cathedral, : 100 | Great Auk, Bone of, at Knowe of Ramsay, 
Fortune, John K., presents Flint temple ; 417, 418 
ments, ete., from Airhouse, . 212 | Greenhill, William, elected,  . f 
Foster-Smith, Alfred H., elected,  . & | Grimbister, Firth, Orkney, Ginebacs Clay 
Fowlis Easter, Perthshire, Screen, Laft, Urn found at, . 441 
Black Letter Inscription and Paint- Gullane, East Lothian, Cromek aaa Ara of 
ings in Church at, ‘ é . lhe ff. Oro from, . 20 
Freawick Links, Caithness, Flint and other — — Excavation of A Kitchen-midden 
objects from, ; - 858 niowar, . = : : : . om 
Frinis Canes; Deiaftieshire, Axc-baromer Objects found, ; : - sae 
from Loch wt, : , » 149 Do, do, (donation) ; . afd 
Furnaces of [ron Smeltery at Wiltrow, 16d, 167 | 
Stone Implements associated with do, 1&4 | Hair, Human, found in Cist at Crnignish, . 398 
Halbert-shapesd Implement, notched, from 
Gamric, Banffshire, Loft at, Li) fim. Tents Muir, (donation) . : - 22 
Ganiner, James, Death of, : 3 | Halkdane-Roberteaon, Langton, clected, a2 
Garvald, East Lothian, Whetatone fond at Hammer-stones :— 

Donolly Heservoir, 4 14 from Earth-house, Jarlshof, o47 
Gascoigne, Col. F. KR. T. T., ceebenta Gens: « Kitchon-midden near Gullanc, . S38 
Stone Axe, ete., found at Craignish, 300 » Stone Circle af Loanhead of 
Gatehouse-of-Fleet, Kirkcudbright. Bools Davict, . BD 
(Marbles) from, 16 from Tumulus aad Dwelling nt 
Ceorge [V., Medal of, cauntated by H. M. Wiltrow, . : 1), 161 

aS Mary, a = 14 Hampeon, Charles Ps: siscted, Pe wh 
Giteon, Alexander, presents Cliskonian Handle, Bucket, Tron, from Wasoleas Fort, 
Flints, - rs 4 ‘ - 803 (donation) . s 18 
—— John, Death of, : a | —ITron Loop, —e Viking hoosk 
Glasgow Cathedral, Pulpitum aa aint ne 1&8 Jarishof, : Sab 
Glass, Objects of: oe Armieta; Beads; Hannah, Ian C,, M.P. “hie Reanarae aee Lofts 
Flagon; Playing-men; Sky-lights. in Seotti#h Churches, . : - 2a] 
Glenluce, Wigtownshire, Crosses ot, . : 141 | Harper, Jeremiah, presenta a Maul, . h ‘FG 
— Abbey, Cross-alab at, and Crom —— William, presenta objects from Hroch 
formerly at, ‘ ¢ . - ‘Lad | of Virkic, . “ 2 2 20 
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Harrison, E. S., presents fragments of Inveravon, West Lothian, eerie of 
Woollen Fabrics from the Yellow Mortarium from, . - 2 
Bog, Dallas, 358 | Inverness-shire: see Beauly Priory; “Clett- 
Harvie, Thomas, presenta a Gervid. Stone m¥al; Culloden; Morlich, Loch, 
Ball and a Loom-weight, ; é01 | Invernochty, Doune of, Excavations at, . 170 
Hawall, St Andrews, Orkney, Burnt Mound Kelice found, . : : 178 
and Kelica from, . ~ - 21 Animal Remains feors, : 180 
Hay, E. G., presenta o Touster, : « “312 Giold Talismanic Brooch from, exhibitlld, 148 
Hercules, worship of, in the Roman Army, 872 | Iona, Evidence of Norman Pulpitum « be 
Hodgson, Miss, presenta fragments of a —— Slag and Bog Iron from Viking — 
Mortariaum, . : ‘ 29 Jarishof, . 853 
Holbourn, Professor Ian B. S., Death of, $ | —— Smeltery at Wiltrow, Shetland, » Via 
Hon, Company of Edinturgh Golfers —— Sponge, Block of, from Dwelling at 
present objects from oa Kitchen- Wiltrow, . 161, L67, 160 
midden at Muirfield, , : 306 | Tron, Objects of — 
Hones, from Viking house, Tariahof, al | from the Doune of Invernochty,.. 170 
Hoop, Lron, of tub or barrel, from New- Spatulate, ete., from Newstead Roman 
stead Fort, (donation) . s It Fort, (donation) —. La f. 
Horn, Perforated segmont, from Veuuontiy: See also Arrow-honds; Barn; Handle 
Shetland, (donation)  . i7 Hoop; Horse-shoo; Kova; Knives 
Objects of: ace Cup; Skimmer; ‘Sauff- Naila; Pin; Scissors; Snsasboshi 
box; Snuff-spoon; Spoon, Stvius; Toaster; Tongs. 
Horseshoe from the Doune of Inver- | lrons, Wafering, from Drumore, (donation) 302 
nochty, : ; 179 | Irvine, Andrew B., Death of, . 3 2 
from West Fortune, (donation) » 812 | Islay: are Dail, Kilarrow, 
Hor, Orkney, The Drwariie Stane, . 217 | Ivory, Object of: ace Pin. 
Hullion, Rousay, Orkner, Flint Knife and 
Scrapers from, . 16 | Jorlshof, Sumburgh, Shetlind, Excavation 
Human Remains from Chambered ‘Celen; ofa Hut-circle with Enrth-house at, 2397 
the Knowe of Ramsay, Orkney, ‘is | — — Excavation of further build- 
—_. found in Cinerury Urn, Kirk- ings of Viking House No, Tl. at, . 251 
lands, Kirkoswald, Report on, ce | —— ——.—_—. Ht#lics from, . 2H1 
—_—- in Ciste at Craignish, ; - #8 | —— — —— Point of » Lace (?}, Silver, 
—— oe = Jail, ee Islay, from, . . : 212 
Report om, . i - #80 | Jedburgh Abbey, Gallery it, 6 ‘ - 183 
Hunter, Thomas M,, Death of, ; ; 3 | Jet, Objects of: see Hoad: Hing. 
—— Kt. l., on the Parish Church of Falkirk, Shale, or Lignite, Objects of: are 
and a Pood-veaeel found at Camelon, 271 Armileta. 
Hut-cirele with Earth-house at Jarlshof, "Jo. Ben” and the Dwartic Stane, Note on, 230 
Sumburgh, Excavation of, . 237 | Jolinston, Frederick, clerted, . ‘ a 
Objects found in, : P - #42 | dug, Earthenware, from Perclownn, Dal- 
rymple, Ayrshire, (donation) . . Ps 
Inchoolm, Secreena at, a lsd, 185 
Inglis, Maleolm, Bequest of a "Sliver Cup Recking-glas, (donation) = : » 866 
and an Account Book by, . a0 | Kelthick, Angua, Urnfleld at, . Sid 
Innerpelfray, Perthahire, Loft in Church ne: 108 | Keys, Iron, from Newstead Fart, (donation) it 
Inscriptions :— Kilbride-Jones, H, E.. on Seota Zoos 
on Brox Sone, i : r 7 34 so ols Penannular Brooches, - vs 
on Manor Water Stone, . a 7 | — - on & late Bronge Age aa arnt 
on Yarrow Kirk Stone, w24 at Loanhoad of Daviot, : 278 
Ancient, of Kirkmadrine and Whithorn, S15 presents i Stone Disc,  . - 20 
Black Letter, in Fowlis Easter Church, 11% | Kilkerran, Campbeltown, Argyll, Shaft of 
Intaglio from Dryburgh Mains, (purchase) 25 Cristin's Cross at, . S - » 218 




















Kilperoft, Old Luce, Wigtownshire, Cross- 
head fragment found at, i : 
Presented . é , ‘ 
Kincardineshire: see Banchory; 
haven. 
King Edward VILL. Address on Accession to, 
Kirbuster, Hirsay, Orkney, Pottery from, 
Kirkealdy®Museum, Fife, Urn, Food-vessel, 
. Tevtanudd with Perforated Euttons, 
Bronze Triangular Blade, and Stone 
Bracer, now in the, ‘ Fs 
Kirkoudbright, Stewartry of: see Car- 
minnow Fort; Dundrennan Abbey; 
Gatehouse-of-Fleet; Lincluden. 
Kirklands, Kirkoswald, Ayrahire, Cinerary 
Urn from, - * : 
Cinerary Un +» (donation) . 
Rirkmadrine, Wigtownshire, The Ancient 
Inacriptions of, . 
Kirkton, "Angus, Knife ond Pointed Flint 
object found near, - 
Kirkwall, Orkney, 5t Olaf's Church, 
Screen in, . , 4 : 


Siiore- 








Kitchen-midden near Gullane, Enat 
Lothian, Exeavyation of, 
Kaives i— 
Flint, from Airbouse, (donation) 
— from Clints, (purchase) : 
—— » Hullion, Rousay, Orkney, 
(donation)  . : : - ; 
— found nar Kirkton, Lochlee, 


(donation) 
— from Tenta ube. (donation) 
ee found in the Doune of Invernochty, 
— from Quinni Moan, Stenness, 
(purchase) . ‘ ‘ 
— from Viking ova, Jarishof, : 
Stone, with batters! backs, from New 
South Wales, (donation) 
Enockando, Moray, Flat rE Axe foes 
Milton Moms, ' 


Lacaille, A. D., presents Stone Knives from 
Sew South Wales, ‘ 





on 
ianhoes Microlitha, * * 

Lace Point (7), Silver, from Jurlshof, 
idenation) . 

Ladle, Wooden Jelly, from Berwickshire 
(donation) . , 

Teddy, te oer at “Loch- 

carnhenad, ‘ 





7 # 


«»  Cistat Newlands, Orne, 420, oS1 
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rn PAGE 
Laing, George &., Death of, . . 4 
La | —— Jomes H,. W., shits collection of 
23 relics, = : 2 ts ao 
Lanarkshire: see Bikcens 
Landating, Shetland, fragmenta of Clay 
200 Vessel from Gionts’ Grave, Hill of 
22 Hestensetter, . - 444 
Lanterns, Votive, found in Britain, List of, S90 
— —— from Camelon, soahO 
—= Pr Nowsatend, = 387 
368 | Latinus, name of, on Whithorn Stone, 321 77. 
Lead, Objects of: see Badge, Hat; Medal; 
Rod; Whorl, 
Leather, Objects of: ace Pony-boots, 
Leith: aee Edinburgh. 
878 | Lewis, Ross-shire, Stone Circle, ; . 1s 
SiS See aleo Carloway, Loch Seaforth, 
Liddesdale Inacribed Stone, . : - a3 
$16 | Liddle, Laurence H., elected, . ‘ “ 3 
Lincloden Abbey, Seroen and Loft at, - Ino 
17 | Lindsay, Mrs Brown, presents o = Sian lan 
Linlithgow Mint, . - . 205 f. 
on] | Livingston Kirk Session pieeeat a (Bids 
| with cavithes, : 1h 
a92 ) Livingstones of Callendar, (aie: Eitigy ee 
Grave-slabs of, at Falkirk Pariah 
a12 Church, . ~ : a 272, 276 
a4 | Loanhead of Daviot, Aberdeenshire, a late 
Bronze Age Cemetery at, - - 278 
18 Inventory of Skeletal Remaina from, a04 
Perforated Stone from, (donation) . 22 
17 | Lofte and Screens in Seottish Churches, . 181 
22 | Longfaugh, Crichton, Midlothinn, Pen- 
annular Brooch from, . » [Sa 7. 
170 | Longtield, Dunrosaness, SIGUE te ‘Stone 
Adze from, . 4 : 20 
24 | Loom-weight, Clay, found near eke 
285 Rirkimaiden, (donation). : Sih 
Low, Professor Alex,, on Skeletal Remains 
15 from Bronze Age Cemetery at Loan- 
head of Daviot,  . ath 
8 | —— on a Short Cat Gortadiskias 
ao Beaker and other Eelics at New- 
lands, Oyne, Aberdeenshire, . » 826 
15 | Lowerison, Bellorby, Death of, ; 4 
Lowther, A. W. G.,0on a Roman “ Votive 
410 Lantern” fics Newstend, . 87 
Luce, Old, Wigtownshire, Old Church at, . 130 
212}; — — Sculptured Stones at 
Church, ik = . Lan 
16 | —— —— Well at, . LS 








Luffness, Enst Lothian, Carmelite Chureh 


at, = i ; 


192 
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Lomphanan, Aberdeenshire, Flint Arrow- 
head from, . 

Luting, Clary, in Stone Box, Jarlshof Hut- 
circle, = . a i 


Macalister, Professor Ht. A. S.,0n the Ancient 
Inscriptions of Kirkmadrine andl 
Whithorn, . 

— —_ on sane Kirk inser. 
tion, . 

MacColl, Hector H.. ‘quoted. . 

Macdonald of the Isles, Alice, Lady, ‘Death 
of, ‘ 7 

— Sir George, Nnabrerekis Adiiveen, 1985, 
bed 





on two Tnsekibed Stones of the 
Barly Christian Period from the 
— —- on Post - Reformation Tomb- 
stones in the Cathedral Churchyard, 
St ABENIWE, : 
on “Jo, 
Dwartie Biane by, - 
presents a Siistenih ones. 
tory Jug and part of a Mortarium, . 
— Miss L., presents a Silver Object from 
Jarishof, . : - i 7 
—— Miss Sheila M., elected, 
MacGregor, Dr John G., elected, 
McIntyre, James,and [, A. Richmond, on 
Fendoch Roman Fort. . . 
Merrow, David, Death of, 
Mackintosh, H. H., presenta a Flat. Copper 
Axe and a Heraldic Ate : - 
M* Laren, Williams D,, clected, ‘ ‘ 
McLewl, Aloxander N., elected, 
Maclen), Angus, presenta a Wooden Utensil, 
———~ Her, William H., Death of, = a 
— of Maclean, Sir Reginald, Death of, . 
Obituary Notice of, . 
M'Naughton, Duncan, elected, . 
MacPherson, Angua, ggrsaier Coienunion 
Tokens, ; ' ‘ 
Maeshowe, Orkney, E : 
Magus Muir, File, Stone Axe feusk, : 
Mallech, William 3., presents Cénfinuslon 
Tokens, : ‘ r 
Mallorca, Rock Tomba at. : 
Malta, Neolithic Pit-marked Dressings | an a 
Manor Water, Inscribed Stone from, 
Marbles: ace Bools. 
Mary, H.M. Queen, presents Medal of 
George rv’... = = 1 - 1. 


———_—s 





nnd the 


Ben” 











223, 


INDEX 
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Maul, Stone, from Broch of cae (dons 
23 tion) . . i 20 
Medal, George [V., (donation) . F : 14 
ee ta | —— Lead, Passing of Eeform Bill, 
| (donation) . ; 17 
| —— Leith War Savings Conwnbtbess (anak 
tion) . F : te, ae 
315 | —— Silver Prize, (donation) . . 15 
—— —— Leith Quoiting Clob, (donatign) "20 
s24 | —— —— of Koyal Society of Edinburgh, 
14 (donation) . ; 140 
Melrose, Roxburghshire, Lead! Hat Badge 
4 from, . i th) 
| —— Abbey, Pulpitum'at, 187 
4 | Micro-burins at Banchory, ‘ 420 
Microliths, Banchory, . - 410 
Mid-Calder Church, Loft at, . a . 205 
af | Midhowe, Rousay, Orkney, Flint Arrow- 
head and Scrapers from, (donatiog} 
17, 350) 
40) —— —— —- Penannular Brooch from, 
125, 127 
230 | Midlothian: see Barnton; Crichton; Long- 
fangh, Crichton; Mid-Calder; Roas- 
ay * lyn; Silverburn; Walkerstone, Gore- 
bridge. 
212 | Militin Association, New Weat Bow, Cup 
eae ond Account Book of, (bequeathed) a3: 
3 | Miller, Hugh W., presents a Horse-choe (7), 212 
Milsom, Mrs, and Mre Collinge present orna- 
4H) mints from the Skaill hoard, . 210 
4 | Mints, Scottish, Dic Interchanges between, 202 
Mitchell, Miss M. E., exhibits Photographs 
t58 of Beottish Urns in the British 
3 Miscum,  . ; : , » 60 
311 | Moneyers, Kings’ :— 
412 Honachio, Bonagius, or Bonage, . ed 
4 Walter, . ‘ . 203 
4 | Montagnini, Mrs, presenta Shoe Buckles, . B19 
8 | Montrow, Angus, Mint, . 20 
145 — Wooden Moulds from, (donation) 16 
Morayshire: see Covesen; Dallas; Elgin; 
15 Knockando; Fluscarden, 
227 | Morlich, Loch, Inverness-shire, reine 
213 Brooch found on shore of, . 24 
Morrison, Dr Hew, Death of, . - 4 
20 | Mortarium, fragments of, from Hiccons; 
227 (donation) . E . -% 22 
230 —— from Inveravon, (donation) ‘ a0 
05 | Mould, Button,Mica Schist,, from Dryburgh 
angers (purchase) . - 25 
» from Viking housd, Jurlahof, 204 
14 | — Sword, Frowes Loanhead of Davict, 200, $02 
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Mould, Wooden, Butter and Pastry, from | North Berwick, East Lothian, Policeman's 
Montrose, (donation) Lia Rattle and Wooden Beetle from, . 1s 
Mounds at Wiltrow, Shetland, i _, 61 
—— Burnt, oat Hawall, St Andrews, Okstrow, Bireav, Orkney, Penannular 
Orkney, Objects found in, 21 Brooch from Broch of, . iS1, 132 
Mount, Bronte, from Alrhouse, (donation) 212 | Old Luce: see Luce, Old. 
from Newstead Fort, (donation) 18 | Orde, Sir Arthur J. Campbell, Trustees of, 
Mount Pihasant, Rousay, Orkney, Cramp present Urns from Clettraval, . * Le 
* foypd at stone structure at, 446 | Orkney, Armebaira from, . . - 25 
Mounting, Metal, from Hraemorr, Calth- — (Cog from, (purchase) , ; : 24 
nese, (donation) . . ‘ 20 | —— Old Plough from, ‘ i . 880 
Mouse-trap, old, from Society, Went See «leo Aikerness, Evie; Bigland, 
Lothian, - : : : . soo KRousay; Birsay; Hrodgar, King of; 
Mowat, J. C., preeents n Bone Implement, S96 Dwartie Stane; Eday, Calfof; Grim- 
Mowbray, Misa Ceci] L., on Excavation at bister, Firth; Hawall, St Andrews; 
the Ness of Burgi, Shetland, 351 Hoy; Hullion, Howsay; Kirbuster, 
Muir of Mair, Hlalrgowrle, Perthshire, Birsay; Kirkwall; Macahowe; Mid- 
Flint Arrow-head from, ‘ F 23 howe, Rousay; Mount Pleasant, 
Mumirills, Falkirk, Sen aeane Whorl Rousay; Nearhouse, Housay; New- 
fee: ; - aol houses, Rousny; Okstrow, Hirsay; 
Muthill, Forthshiro, Church att . 1s Quinni Moan, Stenness; Housay; 
Sandiwick; Skaill; Taiverso Tuick, 
Nails, Iron, from the Doune of Invernochty, 170 Housay; Vestrafiold; Westness, 
Naismith, William, Death of, . “ 4 Rousay; VYarso, Knowe of. 

Name, Family, on Tombstones, &8t Orr, M. Y.. reports on Charcoal from 
Andrews, * » 180 Bronze Age Cemetery, Loanhead of 
Napier, Mra BR. W., pecueria PT Medal com Daviot, ; a10 
memoruting the Reform Kill, ; 17 | Oyster Shell, from Newstead Fort, faouie: 
“Sapiers Rox” of Tables, (purchase) 14a) tion) . . * 4 . * 10 

Nearhouse, Rousay, Orkney, Flint Scrapers 

from, (donation) . 902 | Paintings in Fowlis Easter Church, . - 207 
Neck-ring, Silver, from the Skuill cara: Parkhill, Lamphanon, Aberdeenshire, Stone 

(donation) . ‘ 210 Axe from, . ‘ aie 
Neodle or Piercer, Hone, from Viking Patera, Hronee, Handle of, iis Newstead 

house, Jarlchof, ., F 201 Fort, (donation) : : 18 
Newhouse, Roussy, Orkney, Flint objects | Paterson, Misa H. M. Lealle, on River 

from, . L7 Terraces near Hirkwoml, Banchory, aie 
Newlands, Oyne, Aterdesnsdhive, Short Cist — and A. DD. Lacaille, on egal 

containing a Beaker, ete., at, . oa Microliths, . P - 4&1 
Newmillsa, Lauder, Berwickshire, Bronze Peacock, A. Webster, Death of, . 4 

Spear-head from, . : S00 | Peebles, Crosakirk, Screen Foundations at, 142 
Newstead Roman Fort, Burnishers, Quarts, _ Peeblesshire: see Manor Water; West 

from, (purchass) . : 24 Linton. 
_— — Glass Armiets ee tone: Pendants :— 

chase) . é “ : 25 Stone, from Haliasta, Unset, (donation) . 17 
— Penanuniar Brooch and Pin found in Bronze Age Cemetery, Loan- 

from, . + 125, 120 | head of Davint, #83, 200 f, 
—- Rilics from: presented, 18 | —— Huriak, . ; ; » S00 f, 
— — — “Votive Lantern” from, . 387 | Pentland Skerries, Bone Comb pasa the, ans 
—— —— —_ Whetstone, Burnisher, and Perclewan, Dalrymple, Ayrshire, Jug, 

Fibula from, : 21 fourteenth century, from, i : 23 
Nisbet, Mr, presents a Perforated Stone ui Perth, Mint, é i . 208 7. 


ih Pendant, = * a = 





17 | —— St Jobn's Church, Loft at, ee] 


i i 
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Perthshire, Ball, Carved Stone, unfinished, Pottery, Native, from Kirbuster, Birsay, 
from, . P : » 861 (donation) , : 22 
— Spurtle from,’; , : 14 | —— —— from Neas of Bursi, Shetland, - 286 
See also Carsie, Biaitgowrie; east Glen: ——$——_ >», Wiltrow, » 165, 160, 183, Lee 

shee; Dunkeld; Fendoch, Glen- — «» Hut - circle ana Earth- 
almond ; Fowlla Restor; Innerpefiray ; house, Jarlshof, . ‘ E 242, 245 
Muir of Mair, Blairgowrie; Muthill, -—— from Viking house, aian i . 206 
Petrie, George, Sketch Books, Plans and =_—— Rana, from Fendoch, , Athy 


Drawings of Orkney Antiquities by, 
(presented) . 2 
Plereersa, Bone, from Viking oun: Jarlahof, 
Pinhoulland, Walls, Shetland, Penannular 
Brooch fram, ; ' : é 137 


Hone, from Earth-house, Jarishof, 247 
BeseEe, from Viking house, Jarlshof, . 204 
—— Zoomorphic, from Covesea Cave,. 15] 
Se Nandoad. s 120, 185 
—— —— » Trprain Law, . 151, 196 f. 
Iron, from the Doune of Invernochty, 17f 
Ivory, from Viking house at Jarishof, . 205 
Wire-headed, from Liddeadale vouchers, 
(donation) . 2 : . 210 
Pinto, KR. Ss. de, presents a Baton and «a. 
Medal, ‘ : - 20, S12 
Plaque, Lead, Heraldic, (donation) ‘ 358 
Platt, Mics Margery I., on Reindeer Antlers 
from Fousay, Orkney, ‘ : 434 
Playing-men, Glass, from Nowstead Fort, 
(donation) . 7 ; lt 
Plough, Old, Orkney, (donation) . EG 
Pluscarden Priory, Pulpitum at, . - hos, 
Point, Flint, from Wirt Housay, 
(donation) ao 
—— —— hattered hick, Fee Newhouses. 
Rousay, (donation) i 17 
Police Rattle, from North Berwick, (ddwa- 
tion) , 18 
Polisher, Quartz, tows Viking hous: 
Jarlshof, : 205 
Pony-boots, Leather, from Duiftown, 
(donation) . if 
Pot-lids, Stone, from eee of Daviot, 201 
———— freer Dwelling at Wiltrow, 160, 165 
——— = t= ee Hut-cirele and Earth- 
house, Jorkehof, . . 245, 247 
—— —— from Eltchen-midden, Gullane, ah 
— from Tumulus at Wiltrow, ik: 


Pote, from Hut-circle ond Earth-house, 
Jarishof, . ; 245, 248 

Pottery, Native, from Bigland Farm, 
Houssy, (donation) i 

— —— from the Doune of Invernochty, 





1Ts 


—— —— from Newstead Fort, (domntgacs "10 
— —— Objects of: wee Jug; Mortarium; 
Drna. 





Pounders found in Earth-house, Jarishof,. 242 
Pumice found in Dwelling at Wiltrow, Loo 
found in Earth-house at Jarlahof, . 242 

—— Rubbed, from burnt mound, Hawall, 
Orkney, (donation) ; 3 : 2) 
| Quaich of Rob Donn, (donation) — . - 49 

Quarrel Burn Reservoir: ace Sily orburnthy 

Quartz object, found near Cairn of Hinro, 
Bigland, Roussy, (donation) ; aoe 

Queensferry, South, West Lothian, Screen 
at, ; F ; Lis 
Querns, from Wiltrow dwelling, ‘ i 161 

Quinni Moan, Stenncas, Orkney, Flint 
Blade from ; 24 

Qucit, Eilveeceilt, of Kilmarnock ‘Union 
Quoiting Club, =, : ; 21 

Kameay, The Knowe of, Orkney, Stalled 
Chambered Cairn, F 407 
Hankin, Miss A. L., prevents « Casket, - #13 


Kattle, Policeman's, from North Berwick, ’ 
(donation) . ; 18 

Red Deer, Remains of, in iGhamberad 
Cairn, the Knowe of Ramsay, Ork- 








ney, . .  . 416 gf 
Roml, Her. James. Heney elected, » #10 

Heform Hill, Medal Commemorating, (dons. 
tion) . ; 17 
| Reid, Major J. Hobertect Death of, = 4 
Reindeer tn Scotland, Records of, : 4a6 
Antlers from Rousay, Orkney, 435 
Hestennet Priory, Screen at, . - 1 
hind Lecturer for 1938 appointed, - B03 

Richardson, Misa wi prevent a Hors 
Cup, . 21 

—- James &,, cisaeistie Wooden Moulds, 
Axo-hammer, and Marbles, —. 1d 

—— presenta a Carved Oak ‘Aumpe 
Door, . S12 

—— Mr James T., pieeenite ‘Policetina’s 
Hattle, Beetle, and Ladies, . i 18 
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Richmond, Ian A., elected, . ‘ / | Salt Works, Roman, in Seotland, . . S00 fF. 
— — and James Melntyre, on the Sandilands, Sir James, of Calder, . » ioe 
Roman Fort at Fendoch, 400 — Master Peter, ‘ s : 14 
Rings :— Rania, Harold H. L., Death of, . : . 4 
Bross, from Viking house, Jorishof, . 261 | Sandwick, Orkney, Cramp found in, . - f45 
Bronze, from Broch of Virkie, (donation) 20 | Sandyford, Kirriemuir, Angus, Food-veasel 
— from Newstead Fort, (donation) . 18 from, . " : : » 862 
Finge® Gold, found with coins at Tom Sardinia, Rock Tombs tn. . 299 
» Fusaraich, 172 | Saxby, Dr T. M., presents a Gienerlike 
en allt, doundd with eolis at Tou Therrien d 1th 
Fuarnich, . : 172 | Scatness, Shetland, Ruins of Broch at - 880 
Jet. from Andoer Sands, fihonation) . 21 | Schaeffer, M. F. A., appointed Ehind 
Shale, from Silverburn, > ; 212 Lecturer for 1138, : : S02 
Stone, from FEarth-house, Jarishof, . 247 | Scholes, W., elected, Se 
Roberts, J. Hubert, Death of, . ; 4 | Scissors, Iron, from Viking house: J shot ber} 
Robertson, Mr, presenta « Knife and Boott, Rev. James G. Dawson, clected, | 
pointed Flint, ; 17 | — Laurence G., elected, “ - EL | 
—— Miss Florence V. G., presents tors Sorn pers :— 
Brooches, . . S19 Chalcedony, from Tenta Muir, (donation) oo 
—— Roflald M., elected, ‘ 3 Flint, from Alrhouse, (donation) . . B12 
Rock Tombs in Sardinin and Mallorca, 93, 227 ——found near Bighlnd, Rousay, 
Rock-cut Tomb, The Dwarfle Stane, Hoy, jdonation) . : ; aCe 
Orkney, E - oe —— from Crichton, (donation) a 
Rod, Load, from Newstead Fort, (donation) 18 — . Ellon, (donation) A" B11 
Roman “Votive Lantern” from New- —— » Freawick Links, (domation)”. ; fis 
stead, ih, # * é * aS7 ——— iH Hullion, Rousay, (donation) Li 
from Camelon, : a) ——  » Midhowe, Rousay, (donation) 359 
Horie, Dr David, presenta a Luckenbooth —-— Neirhouse, Housay, (dona- 
Brooch, aot tion) : : : a2 
Rosenbloom, Isasc, presents Wateh Chalns —— from Newhouses, Hanser: {down 
and Medals, 15 ton} . ots r l7 
Rosalyn Chapel, Pulpitum and Herese at, 18f—100 —from Walkerstone, “ earghstdins: 
Ros-shire: «ee Carloway, Lewis; Fort- (donation) . ‘ 2] 
rose; Lewis; ‘Tain. — from West Linton, (anpation) 21 
Rousay, Orkney, Reindeer Antlers feien, ; 455 —— .» Westnes, Rousay, (donation) #802 
Roxburgh Mint, . : f i ; ea « Yarso, Knowe of, Rowssy, 
Roxburghshire: «a Brox; Fairnington, (donation) . y 17 
Kelso; Jedburgh Abbey; Melrose; from Kitchonsmidden t hear Gullane, a37 
Newstead. — calcined, from Chambered Cairn, 
‘Royal Society of Edinburgh, Silver Medal Knowe of Ramsay, E L » «19 
of, (donation) F mI : « 140 Quarts, from Newhouses, Housny, 
Hussell, Arthor W., elected, . ~ 148 (donation) . : \7 
Ruthven Arma carved on Aumrie Door, . 312. —— from Ward Hill, Quendale, Shet- 
land, (donation) . P 21 
Sahlbom, Dr Naima, Analysis of Orkney — from Wiltrvw dwelling, ‘100, 14, 107 
Cramp by, . 440°) Sereens and Lofts in Scottish Churches, . 181 
Sailmaking Tool from Kirkeald vs (donation) 304 | Seaforth, Loch, Lewis, Stone Cirele, : a0 
St Andrews Cathedral, Pulpitum at, . . IJ87 | Selkirkshire: ese Yarrow, 
—— Mint, . ' 203 | Seton Church, East Lothian, projected 
—— Post-Reformation ‘Tombstones in the arrangements for Screens at, . laa 
Cathetral Churchyard, . ‘ : 40 | Shells found in Earth-house at Jarishof, a49 
St Vigeans, Lord, elected to Council, . 2 | Shetland: see Balinsta, Baltasound, Unst: 
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North; Eshanesa: Jarlshof; Land- 
ating: Longfield, Dunresaness; FPin- 
houwland, Walle: Statness: Vermen- 
try, Bixter; Virkie, and do., Broch 
of; Ward Hill, Quendale; Whalsay; 
Wiltrow, Donrosainimss, 
Silk - container and Winder, in 
(donation) . ‘ 4 
Silvanus, Dwiication on Altar at RGaken: 


Char, 


dary to, - 
Silver, Objects of: ace Asmulote: Banshee: 
Button; Cops: Fish-slire; Lace 


Point; Modala; Neck-ring; Spoon. 

— German: see Buckles. 

Silver-cilt Object: are Quait. 

Silverburn, Midlothian, Shale Ring from 
the Quarrel Burn Heservoir, . 
Simpeon, Arthur Basil, preeaenta an Axe: 

hammer, 

James, ceeudiite an old a siabe ia é 

— Dr W. Douglas, on Excavations at the 
Doune of Invernochty, . '. a 

—— —— presenta a Stone Axe, F 

Skaill, Srkney, Silver Neck-ring anid aie 
fin from, presented,  . 

Skeletal Hemains from Bronze Age ‘Come- 
tery at Loanhend of Daviot, In- 
ventory of, . ; ‘ 

— -—— in Cist at aebaiia: ‘Dyna, - 

Skillet, Bronze, (donation) * a 

Skimmer, Horn, for Cream, from Abeodoans 
shire, (purchase) . P ‘ 

Skipness, Argyll, Peat Tongs fieual ‘ P 

Sky-lights and cut Slate, (donation) . 

Slab, sculptured, formerly at Glenloce, . 

Slag, Iron, in Viking house, Jarlahof, 





Sling-atone, from Newstead Fort, (donation) 


Smeltery at Wiltrow, Shetland, Excava- 
tion of, . . . * “ 

Smith, John F., elected, . - ; ‘ 

—— Sir Malcolm, Deathof, . 

— Samuel, on the Antonine Wall aaa 
Diteh near Bonnybridge, ‘ ‘ 

——  —— preentean Whorl, . ; : 

Snuff-bhox, Horn, (purchase) 

Sonfl-pen, Double, Erase, 
(donation) : ‘ ‘ i 

Snulf-apoon, Hone, (perobase): ‘ : ‘ 

Society, Wet Lothian, aia old, 
from, . 

Spearhead, Becnse: socked, from ee 
mills, Lauder, ? 

—— Lron, from Newstend Fort, (donation) 


from Angus, 





race | Face 
Spencer, Charles L., elected to Council, . 2 
Spoke of Wheel, Wood, from Newstead 
Toman Fort, (donation) * i iv 
Spoon, Horn, from Aberdeenshire, (pur- 
chase) . 24 
—— Silver, made in Edinburgh, (donation) onbkS 
_ | Spurs for Cock-fighting, (donation) . . on 
“5 | Spurtle, Wooden, from Perthshire, (dofa- 
: tion) . , . An 
vid Staves, Wooden, from Newitend Fort, 
(donation) 1 
Steatite, Adze-shapedd piece: fron: Date, 
Delting, Shetland, (donation) - Sal 
— Perforated object from Viking house, 
Jarishof, : 3 : P - Za6 
—— Objecta of: see Armilet; Bead of 
213 Whorl; Mould. 
148 Steuart, A. Francis, Pracnte Wire-henaded 
=p Pins from Liddesdale vouchers, e* #210 
—— Misa Maria, preeents a Lockenbooth 
170 Brooch and « Livery Button, . 10 
392 Stewart, William H., Death of, 4 
| Stirling Mint, . a 205 f., 208 
219 | Stirling, T. L.. chebenis. Flint and Chert 
notch) Flakes, . s ~ 16 
Stirlingshire: «ee Bonnybridge; (anak 
tid Falkirk; Murmrills, 
327 | Stockstadt, Samian Ware from, found at 
li Newstend, , * a 1t 
Stone Block with cavitios fren Livingston 
24 Churchyard, (donation) e 4 1a 
311 | —— Circle, Loch Seaforth, Lewis, . « Le 
lt? | —— Implements from Wiltrow, lao, 165 
145 | —— —— Cleaver-like, from North Dhle, 
253 Shetland, . - ; ; t 16 
1 Perforated, from Halinata, Balta- 
sound, Unest, 17 
16d | —— Serrated Tool, Slate, front Hut-cirele 
148 at Jorlshof, . ; 257 
4 | —— Spout-like object ar Wilirow 
Ameltery, : .  I65 
146 | —— Objects of: from Sriwekendd Homan 
BLD Fort, (donation) : 19 
Pd] | ———— eer aleg Adzo; hrsow Sines: 
| Axe-hammers; Axes; Ball; Bracers; 
22 Burnishers; Button ; Creaset.; Crosses ; 
pula Disea:; Hammer-stones; Hones; 
Maul; Pendants; Polisher; Pot-lids; 
and Pounders; Querns; Hing; Scrapers; 
Sling-tone: Vessels; Weight; Whet- 
ooo clones; Whorls, 
18 eee olse Stontite, 
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Stones, Sculptured and [ncised :— Towill, Rev. Edwin 8., elected, ‘ - sil 
in Falkirk Parish Church, . . 272 7. | Tranent, Fost Lothian, Toaster from, « o18 
from Manor Water, . : - 37 | Trap, Old Mouse, from Socicty, Weat 
Old Luce Church, : 7 ; » 13a Lothian, (donation) ; cheb 
found near The Hrox, Newcastleton, Traprain Law, East Lothian, Pidnecn iia 
prevented, . D . , i 23 Brooches from, 125, 127, 120, 131, 134 jf. 
Do., Note.on, . 33) —— —— —— —— Zoomorphic Pins from, 
Na Carved, found in the Doun of 131, 135 f, 
Invernochty, ; . li? f. | Trotter, Thomas, presenta a Whetstone, . 140 
‘See Cresses; Effigics. Tumuli, at Wiltrow, Shetland . : iat 
Stonchaven, Kincardineshire, Food-veaaels Tunatill, W. H., elected, ‘ . chive 


from, . ‘ 360, #58 
Straps, Bronce, from iegeatead Fort, 

(donation) . ; . , 16 
Btrathie, David, preeents Flint Scrapers, » 21 
Stylus, Iron, from Newstead Fort, (dona- | 

tion) . a * * 1s 
Sutherland, see Carn Liath. 


Swan, Ernest W., presente a Silver Modal, . 
Sweetheagt Abboy, Stalls at, . ' ‘ 


Tables for Mathematical Calculations, 
" Naplier’s Box” of, (purchase) , 
Tablets with Graffiti, from Viking ee 
Jarlahof, , F 
Tain, Ross-shire, St Duthus Church, ‘ 
Tait, A. W., presenta Ox-horn and Bone 
objects, : 17 
Taiverso Tuick, Bia Orkney, | Cham- 
bered Cairm at, . 
Tenta Muir, Fife, Objecta inom, ; a3 
Terraces, River, near Birkwood, Banchory, ‘ 


Theodosius I., Coin of, from Kitchen- 
midden near Gullane, . 330 
Thorneyeroft, Wallace, on an TUnreeorded 
Stone Cirele, Loch Seaforth, Lewia, 122 
Tinder-pouch, Leather, (donation) . : S05 


Tosster, Smiddy-made, from Tranent, 
(donation) . a12 
Toggle, Hone, found in e in ‘Bioinge Age 
Cemetery, Loanhead of Daviot, 250, 302 
Toggles found in Scotland, 2 
Token, Communion, donation and pie 
chasea of, . : 15, 17, 31, 24 
Tom Fuarnich, i hesiiasanhire: Hoard of 
Coins from, . . » Li 
Tomb, Rock-cut, The Dwarfle Stane, Hoy, 
Orkney, i 222 
———_ —3 Hock, in Sardinia: * * 233 


‘Tom betones, Post- Reformation, St ace 
Cathedral Churchyard, . a ‘ 40 

Tongs, Peat, from Skipness, (donation) +12 

Torphichen Priory, Screens at, . 100, 200 


140 
101 





Urns, Beaker:— 
from Clettraval Cairn, presented . - 14 


» Easter Gollachy, Buckie, . . (S57 
Frgments of, from Loanhead of 
Daviot, - - - - 20) 
at Newlands, Oyne, . a a 326, S25 
—— Uinerary — 
Bronze Age, of Clay, from Orkney and 
Shetland, . : 441 


found in Bronze Age Camatars:: oan 





head of Daviot, . 283, 285, 287 /., 201 7. 
from Kirklands, Kirkoewakl, Note on, S78 
«es oo — Human remains, . 880 
7.oo Urn preented, . . S08 
found in Urnfleld at Keithick, . 866 
— Eurly Iron Age, fragments of, from 
Laaunhead of Daviot, . 200, 207, 200 
— Food -veeel s— 
found at Camelon, . . 276 
from Crnignish, . a : tint 
» Sandyfonl Farm, Wishiuchintr, i: oo 
» Stonehaven, & - $50, 358 
found with Porforated Buttons, Bronze 
triangular Blade, and Stone Bracer, 
exhibited in the Kirkcaldy Museum, 358 
— Incense Cup, in Cist at Loanhead of 
Daviot, . 281, 29) 
—— Neolithic, round - “bottomed, from. 
Clettraval Cairn, (donation) . ‘ 1a 


Veitch, Groorge, repashcrhs a Silver Fish- 
slice, : ‘ 24 











— epee oe i Quaich, " ; » 240 
a a Silver Spoon, . - ome 
VYementry, Bixter, Shetland, Ox-horn and 
Bone objects from, ‘ ; 17 
“Vessels, Bronze Age, from Angus, . « S52 
— Stone, fragment of, from Ness of 
Burgi, Shetland, . : - S83 


— Wooulen, Bottoms of, from Newstead 
Fort, (dona ten) « . Py 14s 
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FATE FAGH 
Vestradold, Sandwick, Orkney, Cramp Whitelaw, Alexander, presents Lantern 
found at, .« 446 Slides of the Excavations at Bor 
Victoria, Queen, piece ‘of Ribbon fone Hill Roman Fort, . wi 
Wedding Cake of, i 4 18 | —— Charles E., preecnta i polloction of 
Viking House No, IT., at Yarkhor, Sum objects from Kirkcaldy, ie . one 
burgh, Shetland, Excavation of Whithorn, Wigtownshire, The Ancient 
further buildings of, . * » 261 Inscriptions of, . . S15, 318 7. 
Relics from, : 261 | Whitrighill, Berwickshire, Flint Flakes 
Vindoulsa, Samian Ware heen, fouuad at jencochew) from, . : : a 
Newstead, . ; 19 | Whorls:— * 
Virkie, Broch of, Shetland, Axe-hammer, from Viking house, Jarlehof, : - (B70 
Steatite, from,  . ‘ = ; 10 Lead, from Newstead Fort, (donation) 10 
Objects from, . 20 Stone, from Broch of Virkie, (dona- 
—— Dunrossness, Ghetland, Stone Mav! tion) . * " Pal 
from, . ; : : - 20 —— from Mumrills, (donation) . - S01 
Vitreous Paste: ser Glass. — , Newstead Fort, (donation) . 10 
Vitrified Fort: «ce Forts, Vitrified. Wigtownshire: «ce Drumore; Glenluce; 
Kilncroft, Glenluce; Kirkmadrine; 
Wafering Irons from Drumore, (donation) 302 Luce, Old; Whithorn. 

Walkerstone, Gorcbridge, Midlothian, Flint Wilkic, James, Death of, ‘ - Je 4 
Scraper fro, * ; : E 91 | William the Lion, Coins of, in Tom 
Wallace, David S., elected, . ; ~ 48] Fuaraich hoard, . : . Lv 

Walter, King's Moneyer, - 203 | Wiltrow, Dunrosaness, Shetland, Excava- 
Walton, Andrew, presents a Stone kin 213 | tion of an Tron Smoeltery and of an 
Wanl Hill, Quendale, Shetland, Quartz ! associated Dowelling and Tumuli at, 169 
Scrapers from, . : 21 Objects from, presented, . Z » oll 
Waterton, Ellon, Abordaanslitre; ‘Stone Wire, Bronze, from Eitehen-midden near 
Axe from, . wy S11 Gullane, : : : HBT 
Weight, Stone, from iiekhend Fort, Wow, William Henry, elected, 210 
(donation) . d , = . 10 | Wood Carvings:— 
Well, Old Luce, . 130 Aumre Door with Ruthven Arms, 
Weat Fortune, Enst Lothian, Rarsscahbe { ) (donation) . q13 
from, « a12 Creating, Onk, ee King’ 8 College 
Linton, Peeblesshire, fame fee? . - at | Chua pel, (donation) ‘ TH) 
—- Lothian: set Dalmeny; Inveravon; —— Objects of: ae Armehairs; Raton; 
Livingston; Queensferry, South; Beetle; Casket; Cog: Ladies; Moulds: 
Society; Torphichen. Onk Carvings; Qusich; Spoke; 
Westness, Housay, Flint Scrapers from, . S02 Spurtho; Staves; Utensil; Vessels, 
Whale, Remains of, from Kitehen-midden 
near Ciullane, : ; $36, 350, 340 | Yarrow Kirk Inscription, : ee | 
Whalsay, Shetland, Fort “Burgi,” on Yarso, Knowe of, Rousay, Orkney, Scraper 
island in Lech of Huxter, 2 385 from, . = 17 
Whetstone, found near Garvold, (donation) 140) | Younger, Harry J., on Fahiean radon of it 
— from Kltehen-midden, Gullane, «» — a Kitchen-midden noar Gullane, B32 
— , Newstead Fort, (donation) . 18,21 | ¥than, River, Flint Cores found on banks 
White, Cecil, Death of, . 4 of, : . ; . B11 
Whitekirk, East Lothian, Plunsdeving of res ‘Thomas, elected a Vice-President, ; 1 
Church of, . P ; 20) presents a Silver Cup, o » soa 
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